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INTRODUCTIOK 


In  the  following  pages  is  presented  a  picture,  if  not 
complete,  at  least  rigorously  and  conscientiously 
accurate,  of  the  institutions,  manners,  and  religious 
faith  of  a  nation  very  little  known  in  Europe,  though 
its  rich  and  vast  territory  lies  at  our  very  doors — be- 
tween the  two  most  frequented  seas  in  the  world — 
along  the  frontiers  of  French  Algeria,  and  opposite  to 
Spain  and  Gibraltar. 

The  hour  is  come,  however,  for  Europe  to  open  for 
itself  an  entrance  to  this  African  China;  and  assuredly 
it  is  not  the  least  of  the  reproaches  incurred  by  the 
three  or  four  c;overnments  that  have  ruled  France  since 
1830,  that  for  as  long  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
relations  of  this  great  nation  with  ]Morocco  should  be 
comprised  in  an  idle  bulletin  of  a  battle,  of  which  the 
most  obvious  benefit  has  been  to  confer  a  ducal  title  on 
Marshal  Bugeaud ;  in  two  bombardments  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic :  and  a  few  little 
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quarrels  in  the  mountains  of  Kiff,  at  a  stone's  throw 
from  Oran,  a  celebrated  port  even  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  which  held  a  high  place  in  the  political  considera- 
tion of  Charles  V. 

England,  although  it  possesses  nothing  more  than  a 
fortress  in  sight  of  the  Moorish  country,  has  been  able 
to  establish  more  solid  and  fruitful  relations  with  it;  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  England  has  not  hitherto  done, 
with  respect  to  Morocco,  all  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  her  indefatigable,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial genius :  she  has  not  profited  sufficiently  by  the 
providential  vicinity  of  Gibraltar. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  simply  a  commercial 
one ;  the  object  is  not  merely  to  open  an  immense 
market  to  European  industry:  we  must  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  higher  point  of  view.  Does  not  the 
empire  of  Morocco — sinking  as  it  is  under  the  weakness, 
no  less  than  under  the  violence  of  despotism — amidst 
the  decay  of  rehglon,  laws,  morals,  public  and  private, 
industry,  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  of  aU  that  is  vital 
to  a  nation — amidst  the  complete  depravity  of  all  society 
that  has  not  Mien  back  into  the  entirely  savage  state — 
does  it  not  call  aloud  for  new  principles,  new  ideas,  new 
manners,  which  may  regenerate  the  Moorish  and  Arab 
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races,  and  lift  them  out  of  the  descradatlon  of  ases  ? 
This  can  hardly  be  disputed;  but  it  shall  be  our  business 
to  endeavour  to  dissipate  whatever  little  doubt  may 
remain  concerning  it  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  the  age  in  which  we  live;  for  it  embraces 
not  only  the  future  destiny  of  Morocco,  but  that  of  all 
Mussulman  communities,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  great  table- 
lands of  Asia,  and  of  that  China,  where  the  Christian 
civilisation  which  we  invoke  now  as  the  watchword  of 
order,  revolution,  and  war,  must  no  longer  delay  to 
assume  the  position  it  claims  from  the  superiority  of  its 
principles  and  rts  moral  instruction. 

The  considerations  and  the  facts  which  we  here  offer 
to  the  public,  are  almost  exclusively  the  result  of  patient 
personal  observations  made  during  two  journeys  to 
Tangiers  and  Mogador,  undertaken  at  sufficiently  long 
intervals,  and  also  during  a  residence  of  about  three 
months  at  Ceuta. 

At  the  entrance  of  Africa,  the  to"\vn  of  Ceuta  presents 
at  the  same  time  an  example  of  Christian  civilisation, 
and  of  the  somewhat  unworthy  attitude  which  it  has 
for  a  long  time  maintained  towards  the  Mussidmaa 
powers. 
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It  is  a  delightful  town,  almost  European  in  its  aspect, 
and  with  its  perfectly  straight  streets,  paved  as  in  real 
mosaic,  and  its  white  well-built  houses,  ranged  in  a 
graceful  amphitheatre — it  contrasts  strikingly  with  the 
black  mosques,  narrow,  inconvenient,  dark  streets,  and 
houses  of  Tetuan,  which  the  brio-ht  sunshine  of  the  Me- 
diterranean  enables  one  to  see  clearly  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  coast.  For  three  centuries  Ceuta  has  possessed 
four  admirable  lines  of  fortification,  opposite  the  Campo 
del  Moro,  or  Moor's  field.  But  in  spite  of  its  quadruple 
ranges  of  batteries,  Ceuta  permitted  the  Arabs,  fifteen 
years  ago,  to  take  from  it  its  very  suburbs — a  territory 
which  the  Spanish  town  held  even  before  the  time  of 
King  Ferdinand  V.,  and  which  is  as  necessary  to  it  as 
air  is  to  the  human  lungs.  Lying  on  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
with  its  two  fortresses,  in  which  are  flung  together, 
pell-mell,  political  oflTenders  and  common  criminals, 
with  its  bastions,  its  barracks,  its  magazines  of  gun- 
powder, and  other  Avarlike  ammunition,  Ceuta  has 
nevertheless  resigned  itself  to  perfect  impotence.  It 
lies  on  the  side  of  Mount  Abyla,  as  Gibraltar  does  on 
that  of  Calpe;  but  whilst  the  European  giant  keeps  the 
keys  of  the  straits  in  its  bristling  redoubts,  and  com- 
mands the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  its  African 
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brother  barely  extends  his  precarious  authority  to  the 
distance  of  his  own  shadow.  If,  in  fact,  you  descend 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  to  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  separates  the  Spanish  colony  from  the  country 
of  the  Moors,  you  will  find,  in  the  very  presence  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  the  barbarism  of  one  and  the 
civilisation  of  the  other,  and  the  two  as  much  strangers 
to  one  another  as  if  there  lay  between  them  all  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  fosse  you  see,  seated  gravely, 
vrith  his  legs  crossed  under  a  wild  palm-tree,  one  of 
the  guards  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  With  his  o'reat 
arquebuss  suspended  to  the  tree,  he  smokes  his  pipe, 
and  looks  fixedly  and  gloomily  at  the  soldier  of  the 
Provincial*  of  Yalentia  or  Seville,  who  on  his  side, 
huddled  into  his  sentrj'-box,  and  leaning  on  his  carabine, 
throws  a  distrustfid  glance  across  the  ditch  at  his 
neighbour. 

At  every  fifty   paces  you   meet   thus   Europe    and 

Morocco  face  to  face,  silently  gazing  at  each  ether,  in 

the  persons  of  their  sentinels.     And  what  ideas  have 

they  to  communicate  which  are  common  to  both?     In 

*  The  name  given  in  Spain  to  the  militia  of  the  various  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom. 
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what  language  can  tbey  speak  which  both  should  be 
capable  of  understanding?  Of  the  Arab  language,  the 
Catholic  penmsula  has  never  known  any  thing  more 
than  the  words  left  behind  in  its  own  by  the  conquerors 
who  founded  the  Alhambra  and  the  Albaycin;  and  as 
to  Spanish,  it  is  long  since  the  Arab  of  Morocco,  the 
degenerate  son  of  those  conquerors,  has  entirely  for- 
gotten it. 

If  the  silence  that  reio-ns  alone;  the  line  is  ever 
disturbed,  it  is  by  the  report  of  a  gun  suddenly  heard 
from  the  Moorish  side.  The  Mussulman  soldier,  with- 
out troubling  himself  to  get  up,  has  shot  a  bull  on  the 
Spanish  territory,  which  hunger  had  tempted  to  trespass 
within  sight  of  the  fat  pastures  usurped  by  the  Moors 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Whether  the  governor  of  Cevita  put  up  with  the 
affront,  or  complain  to  the  Pacha  of  Tetuan,  makes  very 
little  difference.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
amends  belno-  made  for  such  an  outrao;e. 

Does  not  this  remind  one  of  Charles  II.  sending  one 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain  to  Mequinez — to  supplicate 
the  Caliph,  that  emperor  of  robbers  and  corsairs,  not  to 
trouble  his  iralleons  returninir  from  the  new  world,  at 
their  entrance  into  the  waters  of  Gibraltar  or  Cadiz  ? 
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The  subject  we  have  undertaken  to  treat,  does  not 
impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  revealing  to  the  reader 
the  nature  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Morocco  with 
the  various  states  of  Europe,  or  of  stating  by  what  civil 
convulsions  the  present  reigning  Sultan,  ISIuley  Abul- 
fald  Abd-en-Rahaman — better  known  as  Abderrahman — 
attained  to  the  empire.  Let  us  address  ourselves  first 
to  the  questions  which  appear  most  serious  and  pressing, 
suo-crestins:,  however,  that  it  is  the  struggle  which 
Abderrahman  has  been  carrying  on  with  his  numerous 
competitors,  and  especially  with  his  cousin,  Muley  Isahid, 
that  has  precipitated  the  decline  of  the  Moorish  Empire. 
For  ten  years,  namely,  from  1815  to  1825,  Abderrah- 
man and  Isahid  rivalled  each  other  in  violence  and 
atrocity,  and  at  the  same  time  in  courage  and  audacity. 
xUjderrahman  triumphed,  as  he  could  not  but  do,  if  the 
empire  was  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  cruel,  if  not  to 
the  most  valiant.  And  neither  the  strange  history  of 
Morocco,  nor  perliaps  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Arab 
dominion,  has  ever  exhibited  more  singular  or  poetical 
adventures  than  the  later  vicissitudes  of  the  com- 
petitor finally  overthrown.  Tracked  in  his  flight  by 
enemies  Avithout  number,  defended  with  heroic  devotion 
by  a  handful  of  faithful  servants,  who  suffered  tlicmselves 
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to  be  killed  one  by  one  in  his  cause,  IMuIey  Isahicl, 
after  alarms  and  perils  from  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  his  escape,  at  last  took  refuge  with  one  of 
those  saints  whose  abodes  are  reo-arded  as  an  inviolable 
asylum.  For  a  long  time  he  lived  thus  in  the  midst  of 
an  exasperated  population,  of  half  savage  soldiers  raging 
for  his  destruction,  of  Cadis  and  Pachas  who  had 
mortal  injuries  to  avenge. 

The  house  of  the  XherifF  havino-  ceased  to  be  a 
secure  retreat,  the  fugitive  concealed  himself  for  some 
days  in  a  cavern,  used  as  a  sepulchre  for  the  saints; 
but  the  implacable  hatred,  of  which  he  was  the  object, 
would  sooner  or  later  have  overpowered  the  superstitious 
faith  which  had  hitherto  protected  him,  if  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  escaping  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  and, 
though  exhausted  by  fasting  and  privation,  in  reaching 
the  gTeat  desert,  where  his  enemies  lost  his  track. 

The  fate  of  Isahid  appears  to  have  some  analogy 
with  that  of  the  violent  and  intrepid  princes  of  feudal 
Europe,  who  sometimes  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 
midst  of  battle  and  political  convulsions.  Frederic  of 
Swabia — Sebastian  of  Portugal — Charles  of  Burgundy 
— dreaded  and  cursed  during  their  lives  as  famine  and 
pestilence — were  nevertheless,  when  time  had  effaced 
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the  remembrance  of  their  ci'hiies,  invoked  as  avengers 
by  the  oppressed  and  credulous  people;  but  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  a  legend  is  so  quickly 
formed,  or  gains  such  enthusiastic  belief,  as  in  this 
barbarous  Africa. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  memory  of  the  Sultan 
^Muley  Isahid  is  popular  in  Morocco,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  the  poor  people  have  vainly  questioned  the 
mysterious  desert  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Imperial 
fugitive.  And  if  the  desert  has  hitherto  made  no  reply, 
is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  believinsc  that  he  has 
perished?  For  thirty  years  the  people  have  suffered 
enough  to  make  them  hope  that  a  providential  hand 
might  be  stretched  out  to  ameliorate  theu'  wretchedness: 
and  though  hitherto  the  silence  of  the  desert  has  remained 
unbroken,  who  may  venture  to  affirm  that  some  day  a 
voice  may  not  be  heard  from  its  sand  billows,  announcing 
the  triumphal  return  of  the  brilliant  and  unfortunate 
Sultan  Isahid  ? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

POPULATION  OF  MOROCCO — WHITE  SLAVERY  IN  AFRICA. 

The  Empire  of  Morocco,  which  the  Arabs  im- 
mediately after  their  conquest  named  Alograbbin  el- 
Aska,  or  the  "  Extreme  West,"  is  traversed  from  one 
end  to  the  other  by  the  immense  Cordillera  of  the  Atlas, 
from  the  confines  of  Algeria,  where  it  mingles,  south  of 
the  desert  of  Angad,  with  the  mountains  of  Beni  Amner, 
and  then,  throwing  off  spurs  in  various  directions, 
divides  itself  into  several  inferior  chains,  tiU  it  reaches 
the  promontories  of  Cape  Ghir  and  Cape  Noun,  where 
its  vast  base  is  bathed  by  the  ocean.  Not  far  from 
these  promontories  this  same  chain  rises  again,  from 
beneath  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  to  form  the 
smiling  and  picturesque  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Isles. 

B 
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From  Algeria  to  Cape  Noun  the  Atlas  has  three 
principal  branches;  and  on  those  running  north  and 
west  lie  the  twenty  provinces  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez 
and  Morocco,  properly  so  called,  which  are  divided  into 
thirty  pachalicks.  To  the  south  extend  provinces  im- 
perfectly known  even  to  the  officers  and  ministers  of  the 
Emperor,  Tafilet,  Segelmesa,  Daraa-el-Harito,  Adi-ar, 
Sus,  and  Terret,  where  the  half-savage  population 
scarcely  recognises  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
chiefs  of  their  tribes.  The  whole  Empire-eoffif«iags^a 
territory  of  about  two  hundred-^M  twenty  leagues  in 
length,  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth;  it  has  nine 
hundred  miles  of  coast,  six  hundred  on  the  ocean, 
and  three  hundred  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  super- 
ficial extent  of  about  219,420  square  miles. 

It  is  impossible,  for  want  of  positive  statistical  data, 
to  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Morocco.  M.  Serafin  Calderon  gives  it  at  twelve 
millions  of  inhabitants;  but  although  Morocco  is  larger 
than  Spain,  and  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  French 
possessions  in  Africa,  that  is  evidently  an  exaggerated 
estimate.  We  prefer,  as  more  nearly  approaching  to 
accuracy,  that  of  Spanish  exiles,  who  in  1843,  after 
having  traversed  the  country  throughout  nearly  its 
entire  extent,  declared  it  less  thickly  peopled  than 
Andalusia,  though  more  so  than  Algeria  or  Egypt— 
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containing,  that  is,  rather  more  than  about  thirty-eight 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Now,  the  extent  of  the  Empire  being  what  we  have 
stated,  the  population  by  this  reckoning  would  not  be 
much  more  than  eight  millions  three  hundred  thousand, 
unequally  divided  between  four  principal  divisions  of 
the  country — namely,  three  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  three  million  six 
hundred  thousand  in  that  of  Fez,  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  Tafilet  and  Segelmesa,  and  a  million  in  Sus 
and  the  other  districts  of  the  south. 

This  population  is  scattered  through  ten  towns,  and 
an  uncalculable  number  of  villao-es  and  nomadic 
douairs.  Five  of  these  towns,  Mequinez,  Morocco,  Al 
Kassar,  Kebir,  and  Fez,  lie  more  or  less  inland,  and 
they  are  the  only  ones  that  still  retain  some  vestige  of 
the  ISIoorish  civilisation.  Three  lie  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  Tangiers,  which  has  no  port,  and 
whose  roadstead,  bristling  with  rocks  and  full  of 
sand-banks,  compels  vessels  to  cast  anchor  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  shore ;  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  west,  the  port  of  Larache,  and  some 
leagues  off  the  Spanish  town  of  Ceuta,  not  far  from  the 
French  territory;  and  the  port  of  Tetuan.  On  the 
ocean  there  are  also  three — Sale,  Eobat,  and  Mogador. 

Mogador  is  the  channel  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
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maritime  commerce  of  the  capital,  Morocco,  which  lies 
some  leagues  off,  as  well  as  of  the  other  inland  towns, 
-^r-^  Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  population  of 
Morocco  has  diminished  by  one-third,  if  not  one-half. 
The  climate,  however,  thanks  to  the  rivers,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea,  and  the  winds  that  blow  from  the 
mountains,  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  on  the  earth; 
and  there  are  whole  districts,  like  Tetuan^'and  the 
country  of  which  that  town  is  the  centre.  In  which  the 
seasons  vary  very  much,  as  they  do  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France.  But  among  these  tribes  of  fatalists 
— ~->the  plague  has  made  terrible  ravages.  You  still  see  in 
all  directions  In  the  towns,  shops  closed,  houses  unin- 
habited, and  In  ruins.  The  Arab  race  has  long  since 
forfeited  Its  former  renown  for  skill  in  the  medical 
sciences.  Maladies  are  now  counteracted  in  Morocco, 
^/only  by  drugs,  which  are  almost  always  injurious,  or 
by  mei'e  sorcery; — wounds,  and  whatever  belongs  to 
the  province  of  the  surgeon,  are  left  to  nature.  Y>  hen 
a  bullet  has  lodged  in  the  flesh,  they  will  sometimes 
endeavour  to  get  it  out  by  enlarging  the  wound,  but 
that  is  the  only  treatment  the  patient  ever  receives. 
The  Mussulman  knows  not  how  to  defend  himself 
against  fhe  plague  and  the  leprosy,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  know.  By  the  letter  of  the  Koran — or  rather 
by  the  unintelligible  interpretation  of  it  which  has  been 
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given  hj  the  Moorish  doctors — It  is  an  offence  against 
Heaven  to  seek  to  avert  the  misfortunes  and  scourges 
which  it  sends  to  the  true  behevers. 

To  this  complete  indifference  we  must  also  add  the 
causes  of  mortality  that  result  from  the  hideous  filthi-  ^ 
ness  of  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  of  the  interior 
of  the  houses,  and  the  excesses  of  every  kind  which 
the  Moors  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  at  all,  even 
the  least,  of  their  festivals,  and  you  will  easily  conceive 
that  in  a  country  so  ill  governed,  the  population  may, 
from  day  to  day,  not  only  diminish,  but  in  many  places 
be  absolutely  annihilated.  And  this  is  not  all.  It  is  4— 
not  merely  plague  and  contagious  maladies  which  in 
Morocco  continually  decimate  the  human  race ;  we 
must  not  forget  the  existence  of  a  custom  which  is, 
perhaps,  still  more  fatal — namely,  the  obligation  that 
everv  Mussulman  is  under  to  ^o  at  least  once  in  his 
life  to  ^lecca ;  a  painful  pilgrimage,  rigorously  pre- 
scribed by  the  Emperor,  who  every  year  charges  one  of 
his  officers  to  assemble  a  great  caravan,  guide  it  across 
the  sands  to  Egypt,  and  bring  it  back — if  he  can — to 
Morocco. 

But  as  the  journey  is  accomplished  in  great  haste, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  military  expedition, 
and  without  any  of  the  precautions  that  would  be  dictated 
by  the  commonest  foresight,  the  fatigue,  privation,  and 
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the  suffocating  heat,  kill  off  the  pilgrims  by  hundreds 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  march,  and  at 
least  one-half  of  them  are  usually  left  behind  in  the 
desert. 

The  people  of  Morocco,  amongst  Avhom  we  do  not 
include  those  who  only  live  there  by  toleration,  and  at 
the  good  pleasure  of  the_jtribes^-_aredivided  into  two 
perfectly  distinefmjes,  the  Arab  and  the  Amazirga; 
and  these  are  again  subdivided,  the  latter  into  pure 
Amazirgas  and  Shilogs,  the  Arabs  into  pure  Arabs, 
Bedouins  and  Hameritas,  and  named  Arabs,  Moors,  and 
Lodajos,  or  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert,  better  kno\vn 
under  the  name  of  Berbers. 

The  Amazirgas  are  descended  from  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  this  part  of  central  Africa,  which  extends 
from  the  borders  of  the  Nile  to  the  promontories  of 
the  Atlantic.  By  the  side  of  the  old  denominations  of 
Gastuli  and  Melano-qtuli,  are  found  more  or  less  dis- 
figured, in  the  Greek  and  Latin  histories,  the  more  an- 
cient appellations  of  Meryes,  Marisgi,  Macyes,  Maziih. 

The  Amazirgas  of  Morocco  are  the  Kabvls  of 
Algeria,  the  Zouaves  of  Tunis  and  the  isles  of  Gelber, 
the  Ademsos  of  Tripoli,  the  Tuaricks  of  the  Great 
Desert. 

The  Amazirga  Berbers  inhabit  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  Atlas,  in  the  province  of  Riff,  which  borders 
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on  the  French  possessions,  extending  to  the  interior  as 
far  as  the  province  of  Tedla,  where  we  find  their 
brethren,  the  Amaziro:a-Shilon:s. 

From  the  environs  of  Mequinez  to  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  along  the  vast  plains  of  Ummerabick,  and 
of  Tensift,  the  Shilogs  occupy  the  declivities  and  the 
spurs  of  the  great  chain. 

On  the  opposite  side,  in  Tafilet  and  Segelmesa, 
some  of  their  tribes,  and  among  them  that  of  the  tribe 
of  Filelies,  to  which  belongs  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
the  Muleys,  have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
in  almost  a  settled  manner.  In  short,  Berbers  or 
Shilogs,  these  Amazirgas  possess  the  wooded  mountains 
of  Morocco  and  the  fertile  valleys,  whose  capricious 
undulations  finally  sink  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  general  denomination  of  Berber  is  of  foreign 
origin,  the  first  letter  of  this  word  not  existins'  in  anv 
of  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  tribes.  In  all  these 
dialects  the  word  Amazirgas  signifies — noble,  free, 
independent;  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  word  Frank 
among  the  ancient  Teutonic  races,  and  it  expresses  the 
almost  perfect  independence  of  position  of  the  tribes 
of  Eiff  with  respect  to  the  Emperor.  Their  nomadic 
Douairs  never  leave  the  most  lofty  and  rugged  defiles; 
they  scarcely  acknowledge  any  authority  but  that  of 
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their    Omzarghis,  or  hereditary   lords,    and   of    their 
Arngaries,  or  ancients. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Riff  are  of  middle  size,  but 
of  athletic  figure,  and  their  usually  open  countenances 
contract,  when  they  abandon  themselves  to  passion,  an 
expression  of  indescribable  ferocity.  From  their  fair 
skins  and  light  hair,  they  might  be  taken,  certainly 
not  for  Africans,  but  for  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Europe.  They  are  great  hunters,  and,  as  they  disdain 
the  labours  of  agriculture,  most  of  them  derive  their 
principal  subsistence  from  the  flocks  and  herds  which 
graze  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Atlas. 

The  most  curious  of  the  Amazirga  tribes  are,  however, 
the  warlike  Shilogs,  a  race  still  entirely  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  which,  in  these  latter  years,  has  taken  a 
large  share  in  all  the  political  events.  If  we  may 
believe  letters  from  Morocco,  we  see  in  these  Shilogs, 
though  fallen  back  almost  to  the  savage  state,  the 
remains  of  the  Portuguese  colony  founded  here  by  them 
many  ages  before  they  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  even  said  that  in  the  environs  of  Demuest,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Shllog  country,  there  exists  still  a  ruined 
Cliristlan  church,  covered  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
which  the  Mussulman  hordes  have  refrained  from 
destroying,  out  of  fear  of  the  evil  spirits  by  which  it  is 
haunted.      Others  have  given  them  for  ancestors  the 
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pure  Arab  race,  who  in  Spain  obtained  the  ascendancy 
over  rival  tribes.  But  these  arbitrary  conjectures 
cannot  be  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  assertions  of 
tlie  Shilogs  themselves,  Avho  recognise  the  Berbers  as 
brethren,  and  take,  like  them,  the  general  denomination 
of  Amazirgas;  theirphysicalconstitution,  however,  differs 
much  from  that  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Riff. 

The  Shilogs  are  of  tall  figure,  with  complexions  dark, 
as  if  tanned  by  the  sun;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  expressive  than  their  fixed  glance. 
Their  eyes  really  seem  to  kindle,  and  emit  sparks. 
But  one  would  seek  in  vain  on  their  swarthy  visages — 
which  alternately  fascinate  and  terrify — for  the  memory 
of  the  proud  and  melancholy  physiognomies  of  those 
Saracen  populations  wiiich  have  left  beliind  them  the 
traces  of  so  great  and  brilliant  a  civilisation. 

The  Shilogs  at  present  speak  a  half-savage  jargon, 
with  an  insupportable  accumulation  of  guttural  con- 
sonants, and  which  has  but  very  slight  relation  to  the 
true  Arab  lann-uase.  Their  costume  does  not  differ  from 
tliat  of  the  other  mountaineers,  except  that  they  wear 
their  beards  longer,  thicker,  and  more  bristling;  but  we 
may  learn,  in  these  mountains  of  Morocco,  to  what 
simplicity  both  male  and  female  attire  may  be  reduced. 

The  Shilogs  live  almost  wholly  by  pillage,  and  they 
are  generally  at  war  with  the  Emperor,  fighting  on  foot 
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or  on  horseback,  singly  or  in  bands,  and  in  all  the  methods 
of  the  ancient  Parthians,  Numidians,  or  Scythians. 
They  are  armed  only  wdth  the  poniard  and  the  carbine, 
which  they  carry  suspended  across  their  shoulders  by  a 
bandolier  made  of  twisted  palm-leaves — and,  into 
however  fierce  encounters  they  venture,  they  always 
present  themselves  to  the  enemy  nearly  naked. 

In  all  their  perilous  expeditions  they  are  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  armed  like  themselves,  and  like  them 
retaining  nothing  more  of  the  national  costume  than 
the  leathern  sandals  and  the  pogne;  like  them,  they 
fight  either  on  foot,  or  on  a  crupper  behind  their 
husbands  or  lovers,  and  show  themselves  perhaps  even 
more  fierce  in  carnage  and  depredation. 

The  Shilog  women  have  no  preference  or  favour  but  for 
ferocious  and  implacable  bravery;  and,  in  time  of  war, 
each  woman  provides  herself  with  a  sort  of  vase  filled 
with  red  ochre,  in  order  to  stamp  the  sign  of  infamy  on 
poltroons  and  runaways. 

The  Shilog  in  his  stoical  sobriety  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  Moor  of  the  towns,  whose  chief  vice  is  bound- 
less gluttony.  He  eats  neither  fish  nor  meat,  support- 
ing himself  merely  on  poor  roots  and  bitter  herbs,  fruit 
and  cheese;  or,  on  grand  occasions,  on  a  kind  of  in- 
digestible bread  made  of  maize.  In  many  respects  they 
are,  however,  as  depraved  as  savages  can  be;  but  oi"  the 
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vices  of  civilisation  theyhavebutone'— namely,avarice — 
which  they  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Probably 
they  may  have  learnt  it  from  the  miserly  Jews  of  Sal6 
or  Tetuan.  It  is  hardly  credible  what  riches  in  coin 
are  sometimes  found  buried  in  their  's^Tetched  huts, 
whence  nothing  ever  appears  to  come  out,  of  the 
enormous  sums  which  they  are  continually  bringing  in 
from  their  pillaging  expeditions,  or  which  by  their 
threats  they  obtain  from  the  Pachas  or  even  the  Sultan. 
If  ever  any  European  power  should  undertake  a  war 
against  the  Emperor,  it  might  find  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  these  Shilogs,  by  taking  them  on  their 
weak  side;  namely,  their  Inordinate  love  of  gold. 
Amongst  them  the  valiant  tribes  of  Zenella  and 
Sanhagia  might,  in  case  of  need,  form  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendent state,  which  In  a  very  short  time  would  cut 
off  the  Emperor  from  Tafilet  and  the  other  districts  of 
the  south. 

The  plains  of  Morocco  belong  to  the  Arabs  and  the 
Moors.  In  some  provinces  the  two  races  are  so  mingled 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other; 
but  in  others  quite  close  to  them,  they  have  developed 
themselves  side  by  side,  without  apparently  having  ever 
contracted  any  alliance  since  the  epoch  when  they 
crossed  toQ;ether  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Spain.     Moors  and  Arabs  are  tall  in 
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figure,  robust  and  supple  in  constitution,  and  of  an 
agility  that  bids  defiance  to  fatigue.  Their  glance  is 
animated,  their  gestures  energetic;  and  in  the  cast  of 
their  features  and  the  colour  of  their  hair,  they  strongly 
resemble  the  Spaniards  of  the  southern  provinces. 
Like  the  Andalusians,  they  are  boastful  and  pre- 
sumptuous— very  ready  to  make  promises,  and  also,  like 
the  Andalusians,  just  as  ready  to  forget  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  made.  When  a  Moor  or  an  Arab  enters  even 
into  a  written  engagement,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
consider  by  what  means  he  can  falsify  his  word.  But 
in  spite  of  this  barbarism,  which  has  characterised  them 
for  ages,  they  are  both  gifted  with  remarkable  talents 
for  commerce,  and  they  might  be  relied  upon,  if  once 
habits  of  business  had  made  them  suflSciently  aware  of 
the  important  advantages  of  trustworthiness.  As  to 
other  matters,  both  Moors  and  Arabs  are  greatly  in- 
clined to  amorous  Indulgences,  as  well  as  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table;  and  their  prophet  knew  what  he  was  about 
■when  he  prohibited  them  from  the  use  of  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as  from  strong  and  fat  meats. 
Almost  every  where  in  this  country,  however,  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Koran  have  fallen  into  desuetude;  and 
in  the  towns,  out  of  every  twenty  Moors,  there  are 
certainly  fifteen  who  get  drunk  twice  a-week,  if  not 
oftener.     The  religious  authorities  are  in  general  very 
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indulgent  towards  true  believers  who  are  given  to 
drunkenness;  but  their  indulgence  cannot  in  all  cases  be 
relied  on,  for  on  some  occasions  they  are  seized  with  such 
vehement  scruples,  that  they  lay  violent  hands  on  who- 
ever has  transgressed  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  have  him 
whipped  through  the  town  till  he  recovers  his  senses. 

In  general,  it  is  the  i\Ioors  who  inhabit  the  towns, 
and  the  Bedouins  and  pure  Arabs  who  are  scattered 
about  the  country,  where,  like  the  Berbers  of  the  RifF, 
they  are  reduced  to  the  nomadic  state.  Like  the 
Berbers  they  all  live  under  tents  made  of  goats'  hair,  and 
also,  as  among  the  Berbers,  all  the  most  laborious  tasks 
are  imposed  on  the  women.  The  Ai'abs,  like  the 
Amazirga  clans,  are  seldom  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes;  but  they  encamp  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other,  on  the  borders  of  rivers  or  springs,  and 
near  the  tombs  of  their  saints;  and  as  their  tents  are 
arranged  in  a  circle,  their  camps  are  called  by  the  name 
of  douair,  which  signifies  round. 

The  pure  Arabs  are  not  perfidious,  or  subject  to  fits 
of  fury  as  the  Moors  are.  Like  the  first  patriarchs, 
they  exercise  the  frankest  and  most  cordial  hospitality 
towards  the  stranger,  and  if  they  give  him  their  word 
to  protect  him,  he  may  rely  upon  it  without  any  fear ; 
yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  these  pure  Arabs  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  and  most  determined  tliieves  in  the  world. 
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Setting  aside  tlils  little  defect  (^Yhicll  has  certalnlj 
nothing  in  it  of  biblical  simplicity),  and  also  their 
^lahometan  superstitions,  one  can  really  hardly  see 
in  what  they  differ  from  their  ancestors,  the  Arabs, 
in  the  time  of  Job. 

Along  with  the  population  of  the  conquering,  or  at 
least  independent  races  of  Morocco,  there  exist  three 
classes  of  Pariahs :  the  negro  and  white  slaves,  the 
Jews,  and  the  renegades.  From  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  empire,  are  found  negro  slaves  occupied  with 
domestic  cares  and  with  the  labours  of  asfrlculture ; 
but  their  position  is  far  from  being  as  miserable  as 
that  of  the  serfs  in  Eussia,  or  the  negroes  in  the 
United  States.  In  no  case  has  the  master  the  rlsfht 
to  strike  his  slave,  or  impose  on  him  a  labour  above 
his  strength. 

A  special  alcalde  is  appointed  for  him,  a  negro  like 
himself,  to  whom  he  is  allowed  to  carry  his  complaints, 
and  who,  in  concert  with  the  Pacha,  takes  measures  to 
oblige  the  master  to  sell  the  maltreated  slave.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Koran,  no  Mussulman,  were  it  a  Pacha  or 
a  Cadi,  or  even  the  Sultan  himself,  can  have  any  con- 
nection with  a  female  slave  of  his  wife,  unless  he  can 
first  obtain  her  emancipation ;  but  should  she  pre- 
viously become  enceinte,  she  must  renounce  every  hope 
of  freedom,  and  her  child  belongs  to  the  legitimate 
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wife.  When  the  slave  belongs  to  the  husband  himself, 
the  Koran  declares  her  free  by  the  very  fact  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  her  son  or  daughter  enters  the  family 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  children. 

The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  is  also  very  common 
in  Morocco;  there  is  scarcely  any  Moor,  especially 
if  he  be  of  noble  family,  who  does  not,  before  liis 
death,  emancipate  by  will  the  greater  number  of  his 
slaves.  All  the  blacks  of  Morocco,  however,  do  not 
belong  either  to  the  class  of  emancipated  or  slaves:  for 
among  the  nobles  and  great  dignitaries,  even  amongst 
the  Pachas,  are  sometimes  found  tiaie  negroes,  direct 
descendants  of  the  hordes  which,  from  the  remote  parts 
of  Guinea,  responded  to  the  summons  of  the  first  con- 
querors. 

The  Moors  reserve  all  their  harshness  for  their  white 
slaves — slaves  of  various  European  nations — Christian 
slaves,  neither  more  nor  less  than  at  the  epoch  when 
the  corsairs  of  Africa  used  to  come  cruising:  in  sisfht 
of  the  French  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  when 
the  labourers  in  the  fields  of  Andalusia  used  to  rush 
precipitately  into  the  towns,  crying,  "  There  are  Moors 
upon  the  coast!"     {Los  Moros  su  la  costa.) 

This  matter  of  the  white  slaves  is  a  chapter  of  ^Moor- 
ish  manners  as  yet  unknown  in  Europe,  and  on  which 
we  shall  have  to  dwell  a  little,  in  order  to  show  that, 
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with  respect  to  these  barbaric  powers,  we  are  still  not 
so  very  far  from  the  middle  ages  as  we  might  believe. 

Since  the  civilisation  of  Christianity  has  prevailed 
over  that  of  Islam,  it  is  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  in 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  desert,  that  this  white 
slavery  subsists.  We  affirm  even,  that  this  slaveiy  is 
recruited  in  the  most  regular  manner  to  the  south  of 
Mogador,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  days'  journey  at 
most.  The  unfortunate  men  who  undergo  it,  are  for 
the  most  part  shipwrecked  sailors,  or  fishermen  of  the 
archipelago  of  the  Canaries. 

The  number  of  these  captives  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain;  the  points  nearest  to  Mogador,  Wadnoor  and 
Lons,  for  instance,  being  a  completely  sealed  book  for 
Europe.  It  is  a  religious  duty,  scrupulously  observed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  not  to  allow  the 
Christians  to  penetrate  into  them,  although  they 
themselves  come  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Great 
Desert  to  trade,  as  far  as  Mogador.  The  little  that 
is  known  concerning  the  Christians  they  have  reduced 
to  slavery,  is  from  the  small  number  of  them  who 
have  succeeded  in  breaking  their  chains,  or  the  avarice 
of  whose  masters  has  induced  them  to  accept  a  ransom; 
and  they  can  seldom  tell  much  concerning  their  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  whom  they  have  left  among  the 
barbarians.      Some   perish   miserably   on  the   coasts, 
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destroyed  by  hunger  or  tlie  plague.  Others  are  lost 
sifht  of  by  following  their  masters  into  the  Great 
Desert,  and  from  the  Great  Desert  they  never  return. 

Formerly,  when  European  vessels  used  to  venture 
into  the  channel  of  the  Canary  Islands,  not  flxr  from  the 
coast  of  "VYadnoor,  several  were  wrecked,  and  the  crews 
had  to  choose  between  death  or  slavery.  It  is  now, 
however,  some  time  since  they  have  become  aware  of 
the  shoal,  and  other  dangers  that  threatened  them  in 
this  passage,  and  they  pass  now  to  the  west  of  the 
Canaries,  where  there  are  fewer  shipwrecks  to  deplore. 
But  the  poor  fishermen  of  the  Canaries  are  still  com- 
pelled to  seek  in  this  channel  their  precarious  sub- 
sistence; and  wo  to  those  who  are  overtaken  by  a 
calm,  for  they  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  lie  do^vn  on 
their  nets,  and  await  their  death  from  hunger  or  exliaus- 
tion ;  but  wo  to  them  still  more,  if  violent  winds  arise 
in  these  capricious  seas,  and  throw  them  upon  the  coasts 
of  Barbary.  Death  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  fate 
that  awaits  them. 

When  the  Moors  have  once  got  possession  of  them, 
they  first  affect  to  compassionate  their  misery,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  they  are  acquainted  with  any 
occupation  from  which  their  masters  might  be  able  to 
derive  profit.  If  they  can  turn  to  account  in  this  way 
the  strength  or  skill  of  their  captives,  there  is  an  end 
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of  all  hope  of  freedom  for  them  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives;  they  are  driven  immediately  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  perhaps  beyond  the  desert.  If  they 
are  not  able  to  employ  their  hands  in  any  craft,  their 
captors  sometimes  resolve  to  sell  them  to  Jews,  if 
possible,  still  more  greedy  of  gain  than  themselves,  and 
who,  for  a  heavy  ransom,  sometimes  give  them  up  to 
the  agents  of  the  vice-consuls  at  Mogador.  But  this 
is  a  case  extremely  rare.  The  Moors,  notwithstand- 
ing their  proverbial  avarice,  much  more  frequently 
allow  themselves  the  horrible  pleasure  of  shedding 
their  blood. 

To  our  own  knowledge,  when  we  were  at  Ceuta,  in 
July  1847,  the  English  vice-consul,  Mr.  Wiltshire, 
who  was  also  vice-consul  for  Spain,  was  carrying  on 
an  active  negotiation  in  favour  of  a  poor  Spanish 
fisherman,  a  prisoner  at  Wadnoor,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  Mr.  Wiltshire's  exertions  were,  however,  vain; 
for  the  Moor  to  whom  the  fisherman  belonged,  would 
not  consent  to  part  with  him  for  a  less  ransom  than 
200  duros  (about  £40  sterling),  a  sum  which  Mr.  Wilt- 
shire, himself  poor,  as  vice-consuls  mostly  are,  was 
unable  to  pay.  It  is  really  shameful  to  Spain  that 
such  negotiations  should  be  necessary,  and  still  more 
that  they  should  be  unsuccessful  at  a  few  days'  journey 
from  the  Christian  fortresses,  which,  on  either  side  of 
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the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  keep  ISIussuluian  barbarism 
perpetually  in  check  with  their  cannon.  Europe  owes 
it  to  herself  to  reconquer  such  of  her  sons  as  are  now 
held  in  slavery  in  the  southern  districts  of  Morocco. 
It  is  a  work  of  humanity,  whose  accomplishment  does 
not  admit  of  a  moment's  delay.  Alas!  until  Europe 
shall  have  succeeded  in  making  intelligible  to  the  Moors 
the  simplest  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  we  must 
submit  to  negotiate  with  their  avarice.  God  only 
knows  the  number  of  the  unfortunate  men  Avho  might 
be  snatched  from  the  intolerable  misery  of  such  a  fate, 
if  there  were  established  at  jSIogador  a  society  in 
which  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  should  be 
represented,  and  who  should  be  determined  to  pay  their 
ransom  without  any  distinction  of  sect  or  country. 
Some  years  ago,  a  merchant  of  London  who  had 
escaped,  as  if  by  miracle,  from  the  corsairs  of  Wadnoor, 
devoted  in  his  will  the  half  of  his  fortune  to  breaking 
the  chains  of  the  English  slaves  to  the  south  of  Mogador; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  charitable  intention  was 
ever  executed.  Surely  the  honour  of  England,  and  of 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  will  not  suffer  such  a  legacy 
to  be  turned  from  its  noble  destination. 

But  let  us  leave  the  Pariahs  of  those  distant  countries, 
and  return  to  those  of  whose  miserable  and  abject  con- 
dition our  own  eyes  may  inform  us,  if,  by  the  way  of 
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Tetuan  or  Tanglers,  we  penetrate  unto  the  interior  of 
Morocco.  Of  all  these,  the  most  to  be  pitied,  without 
doubt,  are  the  renegades.  The  majority  of  them  are 
convicts,  escaped  from  the  Spanish  Presidios  of  Ceuta, 
Melella,  Alhu-Oraas,  or  Penon  de  la  Gouera ;  and  as 
there  exists  between  Morocco  and  the  cabinet  of  Spain 
a  special* treaty,  stipulating  for  the  delivery  of  convicts 
and  proscribed  refugees  among  the  Moors,  the  wretched 
men,  in  order  not  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Presidios,  are 
obliged  to  forswear  their  country  and  their  religion. 
This  class  of  renegades  is  rather  numerous  at  Morocco, 
and  is  continually  increasing.  In  some  years  it  has 
amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred  such  fugitives; 
and  of  the  entire  population  this  class  is  the  most  humi- 
liated, degraded,  and  oppressed.  In  cases  of  civil  or 
foreign  war,  the  Sultan  has  them  enrolled  by  force  under 
the  Imperial  banner;  and  this  is  how  it  happened  that, 
in  1844,  after  a  battle  with  the  French,  so  many 
Spaniards  were  found  serving  in  the  Moorish  artillery. 

Not  being  able  to  hope  for  any  favour  if  they  should 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  their  co-religionists,  the 
renegades  have  hitherto  fought  with  the  energy  of 
despair.  But  at  no  time  have  the  services  been  recog- 
nised which  they  might  have  been  able  to  render;  and 
the  immense  majority  of  them  would  have  esteemed 
themselves  happy  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  Presidios, 
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and  resume  their  heaviest  chains.     One  only  renecfade 
is  remembered  at  ^lorocco  "who  ever  attained   to  any- 
rank  amongst  the  pachas.     This  was  the  famous  Dutch 
adventurer  of  the  name  of  Ripperda,  who — after  having 
been    a   deputy  to   the   states-general,    whose    energy 
supported  the  stadtholder  William  against  Louis  XIV., 
became  ambassador  of  King  Philip  V.  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  duke  and  grandee  of  Spain,  first  minister  of 
the  monarchy,  and  awoke  from  his  dream  of  ambition  in 
a  dungeon  of  the  tower  of  Segovia.     Eipperda  escaped 
from  this  tower  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  romantic 
manner,  and  traversing  Portugal,  where  he  was  as  much 
an  outlaw  as  in  Spain,  took  refuge  at  last  in  London. 
But    even   there  he  was  pursued   by    the    hatred  of  a 
monarch  of  whom  he  had  been  the  especial  favourite. 
London  no  longer  affording  him  a  safe  asylum,  Eip- 
perda fled  to  Morocco,  and  embraced  the  religion   of 
Islam — although    he    had    not     only    been    born    a 
Catholic,  but  had  even  become    a   priest,  in  order  to 
open  for  himself  a  shorter  road  to  honour  and  fortune. 
In  Catholic   Spain   it  is  needless   to   say  he   returned 
to  his    first  religion.      Kipperda    is    the    Bonneval    of 
Spain;    but  it  must  be  confessed  the  French  general 
did  not  fall  from  such  a  height,  nor  tall  so  low,  as  the 
Spanish  minister.     Bonneval  died  a  pacha  at  Constan 
tinople,  disgraced  by  the  Emperor,  after  an  unfortunate 
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expedition  which  he  had  commanded  against  Ceuta,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Morocco  forces,  liipperda  saw 
himself  oblifjed  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  gardener  at 
Tetuan,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  it  is  not 
known  how  or  when  he  died. 

The  Jews  of  Morocco  are  the  immediate  descen- 
dants of  Jews  driven  from  Italy  in  1342,  from 
the  Netherlands  in  1350,  from  France  and  Eng- 
land in  1403,  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  from  Portugal 
in  1496.  Exposed  to  the  vilest  ill-treatment,  to  the 
most  shameful  extortions,  to  the  most  revolting 
injuries,  the  Jews  have  nevertheless  rendered  them- 
selves masters  of  the  internal  and  external  commerce 
of  the  country,  by  their  persevering  avarice,  sup- 
pleness, and  cupidity.  The  Mussulmans  are  aware 
of  this  strange  domination,  while  they  are  indignant 
at  it,  and  this  redoubles  their  anger  and  contempt. 
But  what  can  brutality  do  against  hypocrisy  and  cun- 
ning, pride  against  self-interest,  needy  tyranny  against 
opulent  servitude! 

Whether  they  will  or  not,  the  Mussulmans  must 
bow  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Jews;  and  in  one 
case  only  do  the  followers  of  Islam  relax  something 
of  their  disdainful  rigour  towards  the  disciples  of 
Moses. 

When  war  or  pestilence  desolates  the  country,  when 
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a  great  public  calamity  is  dreaded,  the  Sultan  orders 
that,  to  appease  or  turn  away  the  anger  of  Heaven, 
prayers  shall  be  put  up  in  all  the  mosques.  Despised 
and  detested  as  the  Jews  are,  they  then  become  the 
objects  of  the  most  eager  solicitation,  and  the  most 
lively  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  Pachas  and  Cadis; 
and  they  are  now  no  longer  commanded,  but  entreated 
to  be  good  enough  to  pray  God  in  their  synagogues  to 
show  himself  merciful  to  every  human  being  living 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan. 

Covered  with  ashes — their  clothes  torn,  their  persons 
extenuated  by  fasting  and  maceration — Israelites  and 
Mussulmans  traverse  the  country  and  the  streets  of  the 
towns  in  procession.  Others  remain  constantly  in  the 
mosques  and  synagogues,  never  leaving  them  but  for 
what  is  indispensable  to  existence;  they  pass  whole  days 
in  groaning  and  beating  their  foreheads,  some  on  the 
tombs  of  their  Xheriffs  and  Saints — others  in  the 
caverns  where  repose  the  remains  of  their  wise  men  and 
their  most  illustrious  doctors. 

But  when  the  public  panic  is  once  dissipated,  the  Jews 
take  good  care  to  keep  themselves  concealed  for  some 
weeks;  for  the  arrogant  Mussulmans,  ashamed  of  having 
associated  the  degraded  children  of  Moses  in  their 
grief  and  teiTor,  should  they  meet  them  in  the  first 
moment  of  humiliation  and  anger,  would  make  them 
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expiate  severely  the  crime  of  having  dared  to  Implore  for 
the  privileged  family  of  the  prophet,  the  mercy  of  a 
God  who  has  rejected  them. 

The  Jews  of  JMorocco  are  not  all  of  European  origin; 
a  great  number  of  them  came  from  Asia,  and  these  form 
the  tribes  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  Amazirgas.  They 
give  themselves  to  the  present  day  (to  this  I  can  bear 
personal  witness)  the  name  of  Palestins.  But  at  what 
epoch  was  this  mysterious  emigration  accomplished'? 
It  Is  not  known — and  possibly  never  may  be;  but  I 
should  be,  for  my  own  part,  by  no  means  surprised  to 
find,  that  their  ancestors  had  been  driven  to  this  country 
at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  persecution.  However  this 
may  be,  we  may,  without  risk  of  sacrificing  truth  to 
hypothesis,  see  In  them  the  descendants  of  the  most 
ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  country,  no  less  than  in  the 
Amazirgas,  whom  they  so  much  resemble  In  manners 
and  customs — in  fact,  in  every  thing  but  religion  and 
physical  constitution.  Is  It  not  well  known  that 
before  the  Arab  Invasion,  before  the  population  of 
the  Atlas  had  embraced  Islamism,  the  highest  valleys 
and  the  most  rugged  ravines  were  Inhabited  by  tribes 
professing  Judaism,  but  who  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Jews  of  Syria  except  their  religious  wor- 
ship? Why,  then,  should  not  some  of  these  people 
have  preserved  their  religion  unaltered, ,  in  a  country 
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where  the  slightest  family  traditions  do  not  for  ages 
undergo  the  smallest  alteration  ? 

We  have  shown  the  state  of  isolation,  or  rather  of 
permanent  hostility,  in  which  the  different  population 
of  Morocco — the  primitive  races,  the  conquering  races, 
the  proscribed  races — live  with  regard  to  one  another. 
Is  there,  then,  to  be  found  in  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  this  country  any  one  idea  or  principle,  which,  could 
it  disengage  itself  from  the  excesses  inseparable  from 
Mussulman  despotism,  might  one  day  draw  these  races 
nearer  together,  and  produce  that  vigorous  cohesion 
by  which  political  society  is  produced  or  regenerated  ? 
No !  Evidently  there  is  not,  since  it  is  precisely  these 
institutions,  these  laws,  which  (as  will  presently  be 
seen)  have  determined  the  dissolution  of  Moorish  so- 
ciety; and  which  are  every  day  accelerating  Its  de- 
composition, and  rendering  more  difficult  any  curative 
methods  that  might  be  applied  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

POLITICAL   AND   MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT. — MILITARY 
ORGANISATION. — LAND   AND   SEA   FORCES. 

The  Empei'or  of  ]S[orocco  bears  two  official  titles 
wliich  exactly  define  his  authority.  He  is  called  the 
Amir  el  Mumenin,  or  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  or  the 
Califa  el  Haligui,  vicar  of  God  upon  the  earth ;  his 
power  is  limited  only  by  the  Koran,  or  rather  by  the 
capricious  and  arbitrary  interpretation  which  he  chooses 
to  put  upon  it.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  not,  like 
the  grand  signer  at  Constantinople,  Muftis  or  Alcaldes 
assembling  in  council  to  give  their  opinion  on  all  poli- 
tical and  religious  questions ;  it  is  by  his  absolute  will 
that  every  thing  is  decided.  The  Empii'e  was  for  a 
long  time  elective,  but  Abderrahman  has  introduced 
into  his  family  the  hereditary  principle;  and,  in  order 
to  impress  the  better  on  the  people  the  respect  and 
fear  of  his  authority — to  render  it  always  present  to 
them — he  exercises  it  ostensibly  in  person  on  all  occa- 
sions. No  ministers  are  interposed  between  him  and 
his  subjects ;  but  he  sometimes  nevertheless  chooses  to 
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place  near  his  person  two  or  three  of  his  Innumerable 
relatives,  or  a  few  Cadis  or  officers  of  his  guard,  who, 
sitting  round  the  sovereign,  applaud  without  ceasing 
every  word  that  falls  from  his  lips.  This  kind  of  divan 
is  called  the  Mezles,  or  Sitting  Council;  and  the 
coui'tiers  of  whom  it  is  composed,  the  Mokaseni,  or 
Sagebi-udina — that  is,  companions  or  friends  of  our  lord. 
One  of  them  fulfils  the  functions  of  vizier ;  but  these 
functions,  so  important  formerly  at  the  court  of  the 
Caliphs,  are  reduced  at  present  to  those  of  Keleb  el 
Amir,  or  secretary  of  the  prince. 

It  is  the  Keleb  el  Amir,  who,  under  the  constant 
superintendence  of  the  Sultan,  discusses  all  important 
affairs  with  the  consular  agents,  and  with  Christians 
in  general.  After  him,  in  the  Moorish  hierarchy,  comes 
the  Mula  el  Tabaa,  a  sort  of  keeper  of  the  seals,  who, 
in  presence  of  the  Sultan,  affixes  the  great  imj^erial 
signet  to  all  decrees  and  despatches.  On  this  seal  are 
enjrraved,  not  onlv  the  name  and  titles  of  the  sovereio-n, 
but  also  sentences  taken  from  the  Koran.  Under  the 
orders  of  the  Mula  el  Tabaa  is  a  steward  who  bears  the 
title  of  Mula  el  Tesserad,  or  privy  purse — who  regulates 
the  expenses  of  the  palace,  and  performs  in  foct  the  police 
duty.  Neither  this  steward,  nor  the  small  number  of 
domestics  who  form  the  household  of  the  sovereign, 
receive  any  wages;  they  are  paid  entirely  by  the  pre- 
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sents  they  can  "wring  from  every  one,  Moor  or  stranger, 
who  solicits  an  interview  of  the  Emperor.  He  gives 
audience  on  horseback,  smToundcd  by  his  guards,  under 
the  shade  of  a  parasol,  which  is  the  especial  emblem  of 
his  sovereign  power,  and  which  is  borne  by  one  of  the 
principal  Cadis.  It  is  on  horseback  that  he  receives 
ambassadors,  consuls,  travellers,  and  foreign  merchants ; 
but  they  are  scarcely  allowed  time  to  tell  him  from 
what  motive  they  have  desired  to  be  admitted  to  his 
presence;  he  points  immediately  to  the  person — almost 
always  his  secretary — with  whom  the  business  is  to  be 
€ettled.  The  native  Moorish  subjects  have  to  go  through 
precisely  the  same  ceremonial  as  strangers,  and  even 
the  highest  functionaries  can  only  approach  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  by  offering  him,  and  the  cour- 
tiers who  surround  him,  presents  proportional  to  their 
fortune.  Rich  Pachas  give  magnificent  horses,  slaves, 
and  diamonds;  private  persons  bring  carpets  and  pieces 
of  stuff"  or  goats'  hair,  and  the  very  poorest  take  care 
not  to  present  themselves  with  empty  hands;  but,  how- 
ever trifling  may  be  the  value  of  what  they  offer,  an 
old  horse  or  mule,  or  even  a  few  egg>=,  they  are  sure  of 
being  admitted. 

In  all  the  provinces  the  Emperor  is  represented  by 
a  Pacha,  who  again  has  for  his  representative  a  Kalifa, 
who  takes  his  place  in  his  absence.     On  the  Pacha  and 
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the  Kalifa  depend  the  hereditary  Cadis,  Avho  govern 
the  tribes  of  the  plains  and  mountains;  but  with  respect 
to  the  Mussulman  Cadis,  who  may  be  likened  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Celtic  clans,  the  dependence  is  a  purely 
nominal  one.  The  Emperor  obtains  their  obedience 
only  by  the  intermediation  of  their  saints  or  Xherlffs, 
whose  almost  omnipotent  authority  we  will  presently 
define.  Cx'Iminal  offences,  and  matters  of  civil  dispute, 
are  referred  to  the  Cadi;  but  all  others  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pacha,  who  decides  them  in  the 
most  summary  manner,  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Neither  the  Pacha  nor  the  Kalifa  receive  any  kind 
of  salary  or  allowance  from  government;  but  they  both 
generally  manage  to  enrich  themselves  before  long,  and, 
of  all  the  causes  referred  to  their  decision,  scarcely  one 
ever  fails  to  yield  them  a  considerable  profit. 

It  is  the  Pacha's  business  to  levy  the  taxes,  and 
collect  them  into  the  public  treasury,  as  well  as  the 
fines,  which,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  are  continually 
being  imposed  on  the  towns,  and  on  all  the  Emperor's 
subjects.  In  the  exercise  of  these  functions  they  are 
not  subject  to  any  control;  and  it  may  therefore  easily 
be  Imagined  that  they  find,  without  much  diflSculty, 
the  means  of  Increasing  their  possessions  and  accumu- 
lating a  fortune.  It  must  be  added  also,  that  it  is 
almost  an  unheard  of  case  for  a  Pacha  or  Kalifa  to 
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enjov  in  peace  the  fruits  of  his  rapine  and  exaction. 
Sooner  or  hiter  the  moment  is  sure  to  come  when  the 
Emperor,  ^Yithout  any  form  of  trial,  strips  them  of  all 
their  treasm*es,  and  they  may  then  esteem  themselves 
happy  if  he  does  not  ask  them  for  their  heads  into  the 
baro-ain. 

The  Cadi,  who  is  arbitrarily  appointed  by  the  Sultan, 
besides  havinjr  to  decide  the  civil  and  criminal  causes 
above  mentioned,  has  at  the  same  time  to  serve  the 
principal  mosque.  The  gi'eat  mosques  have  consider- 
able pi'operty  attached  to  them,  which  they  owe  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Emperor  and  the  rich  Moors,  and 
which  is  administered  by  a  priest,  who  also  directs  the 
ceremonial  of  religious  worship. 

The  Cadi  is  supposed  to  administer  justice  gratui- 
tously ;  but  corruption  is  so  contagious  at  Morocco, 
that,  from  the  first  day  of  his  magistracy,  the  most 
virtuous  Cadi  becomes  as  venal  and  as  greedy  as  the 
oldest  sinner  of  them  all.  Under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  judge  is  an  officer  (Almota^en  or  Mejacten), 
whose  office  it  is  to  measure  the  grain,  fruit,  and  all 
kinds  of  merchandise — corn  and  some  European  pro- 
ductions only  excepted.  This  !Mcjacten  also  has  no 
fixed  emolument — but  under  all  reigns  a  single  year  of 
abundance  has  generally  sufficed  to  enrich  him.  About 
three  centuries  ago,  the  w^hole  people  had  a  voice  in 
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the  nomination  of  the  Mejacten — a  mode  of  procedura 
that  was  borrowed  from  the  municipal  institutions  of 
the  Goths,  by  the  followers  of  Islam,  and  the  office  is 
still  ostensibly  elective,  although  in  reahty  it  is  the 
Pacha  who  noiiiinates  to  it. 

When  a  ^lejacten  is  to  be  appointed,  the  Pacha  con- 
vokes the  Alcaldes  from  the  various  quarters  of  the 
town,  along  with  other  notables,  to  the  number  of 
about  five  hundred,  and,  after  he  has  asked  their 
opinion  for  form's  sake,  the  election  proceeds ;  but 
the  Pacha  has  taken  care  previously  to  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  is  to  unite  all  suffi'ages, 
and  this  name  never  fails  to  command  the  most  com- 
plete and  steady  unanimity.  The  interest  the  Pacha 
has  in  the  election  will  be  easily  understood,  when  it 
is  considered  that,  during  the  entire  year,  this  officer 
divides  his  profits  into  tliree  parts ;  the  first  for  himself, 
the  second  for  the  Pacha,  and  the  third  for  the  Pacha's 
secretary — that  is  to  say,  also  for  the  Pacha. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  principal  towns,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  influential  of  the  Moorish  inhabitants 
receives  from  the  Emperor  the  charge  of  watcliing  over 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  public  peace. 
Every  night  this  Moor  is  bound  to  patrol  the  streets  of 
his  district,  in  which  office  he  is  assisted  by  his  neigh- 
bours,  and   by  all  whom  he  meets  on  the  way.     In 
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festivals  and  religious  ceremonies,  the  magistrate  bears 
the  banner  of  his  district,  beneath  which  the  crowd  of 
subordinates  range  themselves — a  custom  which  reminds 
one  of  the  Gonfalon ieri  of  Florence,  and  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  middle  ages. 

When  the  public  treasury  is  exhausted,  the  Sultan 
often  decrees  extraordinary  impositions,  which  strike  all 
classes  of  the  population  indiscriminately;  and,  to  facili- 
tate the  payment,  the  town  is  divided  into  five  districts, 
in  each  of  which  some  person  of  standing  distributes  the 
impost  among  heads  of  families,  according  to  their 
means.  Except  in  these  cases  the  Alcaldes  of  the 
different  quarters  only  exercise  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  subjects  of  white  race — free  or  in  slavery — the 
negroes  having,  as  we  have  said,  a  special  negro  Alcalde, 
appointed  by  the  Pacha,  to  see  that  they  are  not 
trampled  on,  and  persecuted  beyond  measure. 

When  a  negro  slave  has  numerous  grievances  to 
complain  of  against  his  master,  they  are  carried  by  the 
black  Alcalde  to  the  feet  of  the  Pacha,  who  listens  to 
the  complaint,  or  rejects  it,  according  to  his  pleasure.  In 
almost  all  these  cases,  however,  the  master  is  obliged  to 
seU  the  slave,  if  the  latter  can  furnish  any  proof  of 
having  been  really  ill-treated. 

The     Mussulman    law     prohibits     every     political 

authority  from  laying  impositions  on  the  true  believers; 

D 
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though  it  is  the  duty  of  every  follower  of  Islam  to  offer  to 
the  officers  of  the  Emperor  the  tenth  of  his  income, 
but  for  centuries  past  the  contribution  has  been  reduced 
to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  supposed  income,  the 
rent  of  houses  being,  however,  foi'mally  excepted. 

Mahomet  also  frees  from  any  tax  those  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  twenty  ducats; 
and  this  is  not  all:  the  Alcalde  of  the  quarter,  who  is 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  arrange  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  is  not  on  that  account  required  to  fix  the  sum 
which  each  has  to  pay.  The  tax-payer  himself  has  to 
declare,  according  to  his  conscience,  how  far  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  assist  in  supporting  the  burdens  of  the 
state;  and,  when  the  public  exchequer  is  absolutely 
exhausted,  the  Sultan  addresses  himself  directly  to  the 
people,  and  makes  a  pathetic  appeal  to  their  patriotism. 
In  every  province,  in  every  important  town,  tlie 
Pacha  convokes  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
inhabitants — describes  to  them  the  miseries  of  the 
Sultan's  position,  and  then  pointing  to  five  or  six  large 
vases,  half-filled  with  water,  invites  every  one  to  deposit 
in  them  the  sum  which  he  judges  it  suitable  to  offer  to 
the  Emperor. 

The  rich  Moors  then  approach  the  vases,  and  plung- 
ing into  them  their  closed  hands,  allow  their  self-im- 
posed contributions  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  without  its 
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being  possible  for  any  one  to  ascertain  or  guess  its 
amount.  At  night  the  Pacha  breaks  the  vases,  and 
sends  to  the  Emperor  the  gold  and  silver  they  may 
contain.  Here  Is  unquestionably  a  magnificent  system 
of  taxation,  more  liberal  certainly,  it  will  be  agreed, 
than  the  greater  number  of  the  laws  on  this  subject 
established  among  Christian  nations,  and  for  which  the 
memory  of  the  prophet  would  deserve  to  be  for  ever 
blessed,  if  in  the  very  same  chapter  he  had  not  also 
decreed,  that  the  political  authorities  might,  without 
even  the  fui-m  of  a  trial,  confiscate  the  goods  of 
criminals,  and  of  all  persons,  even  the  true  believers,  who 
should  not  observe  strictly  the  civil  and  rehglous  laws 
which  he  had  promulgated. 

The  Chronicles  of  Morocco  declare,  that  the  Sultans 
have  very  seldom  solicited  these  voluntary  contributions 
from  their  subjects,  and  we  can  easily  believe  it;  for 
why  should  they  ask  for  this  Insignificant  portion  of 
their  fortune,  when,  by  accusing  them  of  some  imaginary 
crime.  It  was  easy  to  take  away  the  whole?  In  all 
ordinary  causes  the  Cadi  is  sole  judge.  From  his 
sentences  one  may  Indeed  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Emperor;  but  the  Emperor  almost  always  contents 
himself  by  referi'ing  the  matter  to  a  second  Cadi — or,  if 
the  affair  is  very  important,  to  the  Investigation  of  other 
priestly   magistrates,  assembled  in  a  regular  court  of 
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justice,  Tlie  proceedings  are  almost  always  verbal: 
and,  in  matters  of  little  moment,  the  Cadi  pronounces 
his  decision  immediately  after  hearing  the  witnesses. 
If,  however,  the  affair  present  any  serious  difficulty,  the 
parties  may  require  that  an  account  of  it  shall  be  drawn 
up  in  writing;  but  they  are  obliged  to  confide  the  care 
of  their  interests  to  public  officers,  who  resemble  in  all 
respects  the  escribanos  of  Spain — ignorant  and  greedy 
attorneys,  whose  like  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in 
any  other  country. 

As  the  suit  goes  on,  the  plaintiff  is  obliged  to 
communicate  all  his  documents  and  all  his  resources  to 
his  adversary — and,  when  this  has  been  done,  the  latter 
obtains  a  certain  delay  to  prepare  his  defence,  after 
which  suitors  and  witnesses  appear  a  second  time  before 
the  Cadi,  who  without  quitting  his  seat  comes  at  once 
to  a  decision,  and  cuts  the  question  short.  The  wit- 
nesses are  never  put  upon  oath;  but,  bad  as  is  the 
general  reputation  of  the  Arabs,  they  very  rarely 
attempt  to  deceive  the  Cadi. 

In  criminal  cases,  which  may  end  in  a  capital 
sentence,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  culpability  should 
be  established  by  ten  witnesses,  who  must  be  of,  at  least, 
ordinary  good  character.  If,  in  the  same  cause,  there 
should  present  themselves  three  of  those  eminent 
personages,   calling  themselves   Sages  of  the   Koran, 
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their  deposition  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  determine 
the  Cadi. 

In  affairs  purely  civil,  justice  is  much  more  ex- 
peditious. When  a  ^loor  is  ordered  to  pay  a  debt,  he 
must  settle  it  immediately  if  he  do  not  desire  to  so  to 
prison.  Should  he  be  inclined  to  submit  to  the  loss  of 
liberty,  the  creditor  Is  obliged  to  maintain  him,  but  only 
on  bread  and  water.  After  three  days  of  this  rigorous 
captivity,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  solvent  debtor  (and 
others  are  seldom  pursued)  does  not  of  himself  solicit  an 
accommodation.  "When  the  affair  has  proceeded  thus 
far,  the  Koran  allows  him  thirty  days  to  free  himself 
entirely;  and  if  the  creditor  has  neither  witnesses,  nor 
written  documents,  to  support  his  claim,  the  Cadi  con- 
fines himself  to  proffering  the  oath  to  the  defendant. 
This  Is  a  proof  that  every  one  dreads,  even  the  most 
honourable  and  most  respected  of  the  Mussulmans; — it 
is  by  no  means  an  unheard  of  case,  that  to  avoid  It  they 
have  admitted  claims  that  were  manifestly  unjust.  The 
terrible  formality  of  the  oath  Is  accomplished  In  the 
principal  mosque,  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
with  the  face  of  the  witness  turned  towards  Mecca. 
"When  the  day  comes  in  which  the  ceremony  is  to  take 
place,  the  whole  town  is  In  motion;  the  most  powerful 
and  respected  families  offer  their  services  in  mediation, 
and  they  almost  always  succeed  In  reconciling  the  parties. 
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"Wlien  any  one  is  accused  of  a  crime,  the  Moorish 
Cadis  have  various  ways  of  going  to  work  to  discover 
the  truth;  and,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
humanity  of  their  character,  these  methods  are  more  or 
less  ferocious.  By  whipping,  by  loading  the  supposed 
criminal  with  heavy  chains,  by  subjecting  him  to 
hunger  and  thirst,  they  endeavour  to  overcome  obsti- 
nate denial.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fasten  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  with  iron  cables  to  marble  slabs  while 
they  are  tortured;  and,  if  the  Sultan  have  resolved  to 
lay  hands  on  the  treasures  of  a  Pacha,  these  methods 
are  employed  against  wives,  children,  slaves,  and  all 
who  belongr  to  him,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  ajie. 
They  are  beaten,  impaled,  sown  up  in  sacks,  and  throAvn 
into  the  sea. 

When  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  the  application 
of  the  punishment  is  immediate.  There  are  in  ^Morocco 
punishments  of  only  four  degrees — namely,  death,  impri- 
sonment, temporary  or  perpetual,  mutilation,  and  fines 
or  whipping ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  generally  with  a 
view  to  fines  that  sentences  are  pronounced,  or  that  an 
Arab,  when  offended  or  injured,  drags  his  adversary 
before  the  Cadis. 

However  odious  may  be  the  crime  committed,  the 
criminal  is  almost  sure  of  impunity  if  he  be  rich,  or,  at 
all  events,  certain  that  the  punishment  will  be  commuted. 
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"VYhcn  the  Cadi  does  determine  on  executiDf^-  a 
sentence  of  death,  the  criminal  is  shot  from  behind. 
Those  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  are  flagellated  throuo-h 
the  streets  of  the  town,  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them,  and  at  every  twenty  paces  they  are  oblio-ed  to 
stop,  and  proclaim  in  a  loud  voice  the  cause  of  their 
chastisement. 

Often  for  the  punishment  of  the  whip  is  substituted 
that  of  beating  with  a  stick  on  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  but 
this  is  a  military  punishment,  intended  to  enforce 
discipline,  and  the  Pacha  inflicts  it  arbitrarily  on  who- 
ever disjileases  him. 

At  bottom  the  penal  law  of  Morocco,  except  in  times 
of  civil  war  or  of  reaction,  has  little  other  object  than 
that  of  satisfying  fiscal  rapacity,  by  encouraging  private 
vengeance.  "When  a  man  is  assassinated,  his  father,  his 
son,  or  his  nearest  relations,  have  the  right  of  putting 
to  death  the  murderer,  but  not  till  after  the  sentence 
of  the  Cadi,  and  in  public,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
justice. 

Can  this  be  an  Arabian  law?  or  is  it  perhaps  of 
Visigoth  origin?  It  appeared  not  long  since  in  Spain, 
on  the  execution  of  the  assassins  of  General  Estella, 
that  the  queen  herself  has  no  right  to  commute  the 
punishment  unless  the  relatives  of  the  victim  have 
previously  given  their  consent. 
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In  Morocco,  however,  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the 
family  of  a  murdered  man  to  remain  inflexible ;  at  least 
eight  times  out  of  ten  they  are  willing  to  accept  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  of  which  three-fourths  go  to 
the  Emperor.  After  the  fine  has  been  paid,  the  mur- 
derer has  only  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment. 

Of  all  the  crimes  committed  in  the  Barbary  states, 
theft  is  the  one  that  is  pursued  with  most  severity. 
A  robber  need  never  expect  the  smallest  indulgence ; 
he  is  never  admitted  to  pecuniary  reparation;  and 
neither  murder,  sacrilege,  nor  conspiracy,  are  so  hardly 
treated.  Scarcely  has  he  been  convicted,  or  indeed 
often  enough  it  may  be  said,  scarcely  has  he  been  taken 
before  the  Cadi,  before  he  is  flagellated  till  his  body 
becomes  one  hideous  and  bleedinor  wound.  At  his 
first  relapse  one  hand  is  cut  off;  at  his  second,  the 
remaining  one;  at  the  third,  the  right  foot ;  at  the  fourth 
the  left;  at  the  fifth,  if  such  an  offence  be  possible,  he 
is  shot  from  behind.  These  are  the  means  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  restrain  the  propensity  to  theft, 
which  in  the  Moors  of  Africa  is  really  an  irresistible 
passion.  Should  a  robbery  have  taken  place  on  a  public 
road,  or  in  any  other  inhabited  place,  and  the  ctdprit 
cannot  be  found,  the  Emperor  levies  a  heavy  fine  on 
the  principal  authorities  of  the  town  or  village  on 
whose  territory  it  has  been  committed. 
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In  promulgating  this  law,  ^Mahomet  had  principally 
in  view  the  security  of  merchants  and  travellers.  But 
iu  a  despotically  governed  country  there  is  no  single 
good  intention  which  may  not,  in  the  long  run,  furnish 
the  pretext  for  an  intolerable  abuse.  When  the  Emperor  ; 
orders,  or  more  properly  provokes,  these  investigations, 
he  has  at  the  present  day  no  other  object  than  that  of  ' 
tormenting  and  plundering  the  Pachas. 

Great  as  is  the  ferocity  of  public  manners  of  Morocco, 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  violent  quaiTels  are  con- 
tinually occurring.  Every  individual,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor — Moor,  Christian,  Jew,  or  slave  even — 
whether  in  the  towns  or  in  the  interior,  carries  con- 
stantly a  knife,  a  poniard,  or  a  sword.  No  one  ventures 
into  the  fields  without  providing  liimself  with  a  carabine 
or  a  pair  of  pistols.  It  has  been  said,  that  nothing  in 
the  world  is  so  dear  to  an  Ai'ab  as  his  swift  and  visforous 
horse ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for,  above  every  thing  else, 
he  is  attached  to  his  arms.  To  save  the  means  of 
purchasing  a  sabre  or  a  gun,  an  Arab  will  submit  volun- 
tarily to  the  most  severe  fasts;  and  it  is  this  Avhich,  in 
a  great  measure,  prevents  the  sanguinary  quarrels  that 
would  otherwise  take  place,  for,  when  every  one  is  ready 
for  defence,  it  is  evident  that  each  will  be  less  prompt 
at  aggression.  We  do  not  speak  here  of  those  terrible 
epochs  in  which  wars  of  succession,  and  the  absence  of 
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any  thing  like  a  government,  provoke  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses and  crimes.  But,  however  great  these  excesses 
and  crimes  may  be,  they  cannot  present  so  frightful  a 
spectacle  as  the  violence  of  the  competitor  who  finally 
triumphs  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the 
appearance  of  order,  and  to  make  his  authority  felt  by 
those  who  have  long  despised  it.  The  conqviering 
Sultan  has  recourse  to  every  kind  of  torture,  and 
indulges  in  a  luxury  of  cruelty,  which  alone  would  give 
Europe  the  right  of  proceeding  to  substitute  her  laws 
and  manners  for  those  of  a  power  that  can  command  or 
authorize  such  bai'baritv.  It  is  then  that  the  rivers 
and  the  sea  engulf  hundreds  of  unfortunate  creatures, 
sown  up  in  sacks.  Then  do  others,  impaled  in  the  public 
squares,  die  slowly  in  inexpressible  agonies — then,  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  or  often  without  any,  are  feet,  hands, 
breasts,  ears,  cut  off.  Other  miserable  beings  are  seen 
chained  back  to  back,  rubbed  with  honey  and  oil,  and 
left  exposed  to  the  sting  of  venomous  insects  until  they 
breathe  their  last.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  shortening 
their  sufferings,  their  mouths  and  nostrils  are  filled  with 
gunpowder,  which,  being  fired,  blows  the  head  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Some  are  roasted  at  a  slow  fire,  or  sawn 
in  two,  or  cut  into  pieces,  which  palpitate  beneath  the 
steel;  or  they  are  buried  alive  all  but  the  head,  which 
is  then  left  exposed  to  the  inventive  cruelty  of  the 
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most  ingenious  torturers  in  the  world ;  namely,  the  black 
soldiers  of  the  Emperor. 

These  detestable  tortures  are  endured  bj  all  Moors, 
Arabs,  Bedouins,  and  Berbers,  with  sombre  resignation. 
It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  them  In  the  squares  and 
market-places,  standing  nailed  by  the  hand  or  ear  to 
the  gallows,  smoking  their  pipe  as  quietly  as  If  they 
were  witnessing  a  public  festival ;  or,  when  they  have 
been  set  free  after  mutilation,  picking  up  with  a  careless 
air  their  ear,  or  their  hand,  and  walking  off  with  it  at  a 
composed  and  deliberate  pace. 

It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  the  victims 
of  political  oppression,  and  not  ordlnaxy  criminals,  who 
by  their  courage  and  firmness  have  shown  their  scorn 
and  defiance  of  their  tormentors. 

As  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  Is  out  of  the  way  of  any 
foreign  aggression,  up  to  the  period  of  his  war  with 
France,  he  had  no  other  use  for  his  army  than  to  main- 
tain public  peace  and  levy  the  taxes.  The  Moorish 
army  Is  divided  Into  the  Emperor's  troops,  which  are 
called  Almagazcn,  and  troops  of  the  Pacha,  whose 
service  is  irregular.  The  first  are  paid  directly  by  the 
Emperor,  the  second  by  the  towns  and  their  districts, 
which  usually  bestow  land  upon  them,  as  Sylla  did  on 
his  veterans. 

The  Almagazcn,  In  1789,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
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thousand,  but  at  present  thej  are  not  more  than  sixteen 
thousand — eight  thousand  infantry,  and  eight  thousand 
cavalry. 

Every  important  to^vn  has,  in  addition  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Pacha,  a  sort  of  national  guard,  in  which  every 
one  capable  of  bearing  arms,  except  Jews  and  slaves, 
is  enrolled.  These  guards  are  not  obliged  to  do  duty 
bevond  the  limits  of  their  own  district.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Almagazen  receive  every  year  two  shirts,  two 
turbans,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  a  caftan  of  red  cloth; 
and,  besides  being  equipped  and  armed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Sultan,  they  receive  also  pay  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  duro  (one  shilling)  a  day.  This  is  not  all ;  for,  as 
they  form  the  chief  strength  of  the  Sultan,  he  enables 
them  to  make  considerable  profits  by  charging  them  to 
escort  ambassadors,  consuls,  travellers,  and  rich  mer- 
chants. ^yhen  he  is  pleased  with  them  also,  he  often 
sends  presents  to  their  wives,  and,  to  render  the  atten- 
tion more  delicate,  he  chooses  the  days  when  their  little 
boys  are  to  be  circumcised.  The  Emperor,  therefore, 
can  count  on  the  gratitude  of  his  Almagazen,  and 
within  the  memory  of  man  they  have  never  been 
known  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Sultan. 

When  the  Emperor  goes  on  a  campaign,  he  sum- 
mons the  Pacha's  soldiers  also,  and  every  one,  whatever 
the  duration  of  the  expedition,  receives  twenty  duros 
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for  himself,  and  three  for  his  wife.  Every  Pacha 
organizes  the  national  guard  of  his  towns,  and  informs 
the  Cadi  of  the  tribes  that  they  have  to  furnish  their 
continirent — one  man  to  ten  tents,  when  the  Sultan 
does  not  think  proper  to  make  a  general  le^y.  The 
moment  the  troops  enter  on  a  campaign,  all  without 
exception,  regular  or  irregular,  even  to  the  Sultan's 
guard,  live  at  the  expense  of  the  province  which  they 
occupy.  Xothing  is  more  simple  than  the  military 
hierarchy.  After  the  Pachas  and  the  Kalifas  come  thfe 
Mocadems,  who  are  real  colonels ;  after  the  Mocadems 
the  Alcaides,  who  have  under  their  command  as  many 
as  five  hundred  men;  and  then  the  inferior  Alcaides, 
who  have  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty.  The 
Sultan  usually  places  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and,  if  he  ever  sends  a  substitute,  it  is  always  one  of  his 
sons  or  other  relations. 

The  Moorish  soldier,  being  Well  fed,  well  paid,  and 
well  treated,  is  intrepid,  docile,  full  of  ardour  and 
good-will.  On  foot  as  on  horseback,  he  takes  aim  with 
his  arquebuss,  as  did  foi'merly  the  Numidian  with  his 
arrow,  with  almost  incredible  precision.  You  seem  to 
see  still  the  cavalry  of  Juba  and  Massinissa.  The 
Shilogs  especially  excel  in  these  military  exercises. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  battle,  the  cavalry  forms 
into  two  divisions,  which   extend   in  the  form   of  a 
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crescent,  leaving  the  infantry  in  the  centre.  Just  before 
the  attack,  every  man  recites  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  and 
then,  uttering  in  a  terrible  voice  the  war-cry  of  La  ilnh 
ela  ilah,  the  entire  army  precipitates  itself  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  if  he  can  sustain  the  first  attack,  may  be 
sure  of  the  victory.  Mocadems  and  Alcaides  endeavour 
in  vain  to  rally  their  troops,  and  bring  them  back  to 
the  charge;  nothing  can  restrain  these  fatalist  soldiers; 
for  in  their  slightest  reverses  they  see  a  manifest  sign 
that  Allah  has  resolved  not  to  favour  their  arms. 

In  their  encounters  with  European  troops,  it  is  the 
defect  of  artillery  that  is  chiefly  fatal  to  them;  but 
there  are  nevertheless  in  Morocco  about  two  thousand 
artillerymen  (almost  all  renegades),  who  are  scattered 
tlu'ough  twenty-five  fortresses,  at  Fez,  Mequinez,  the 
city  of  Morocco,  at  the  entrance  of  the  most  dangerous 
defiles  of  Tangiers,  Sale,  and  Laroche,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean.  Although 
by  no  means  in  a  position  to  sustain  a  well-directed 
attack,  the  fortresses  on  the  coast  are  the  least  dilapi- 
dated, and  the  best  provided  with  cannon ;  the  Moorish 
batteries,  which  are  ill  mounted  and  ill  constructed,  are 
composed  of  pieces  of  iron  and  bronze,  of  a  calibre 
varying  from  eight  to  twenty-four.  At  Tangiers  there 
are  some  mortars  of  unequal  dimensions,  but  as  to  the 
use  of  the  howitzer   it  is  still  unknown  throughout 
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]\Iorocco ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  renegades, 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  artillery  capable  of  so 
much  as  using  properly  the  drag  or  the  sponge. 

In  the  Almagazen  the  profession  of  a  soldier  is 
hereditary,  and  considered  as  that  of  a  noble;  it  is  a 
privilege,  and  when  a  family  that  has  enjoyed  it 
becomes  extinct,  the  Emperor  reserves  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  conferring  it  on  another. 

All  soldiers,  whether  belonging  to  the  regular  army 
or  not,  are  bound  to  execute  blindly  the  sentences 
pronounced  by  the  Pachas  and  Cadis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  involve  mutilation  of  members  or 
loss  of  life.  It  is  the  Emperor  himself  who  executes, 
by  the  hands  of  the  negroes  of  his  guard,  all  mutilations 
and  sentences  of  death.  At  the  first  aspect,  it  certainly 
seems  astonishing  that  noble  soldiers  shpuld  thus  allow 
themselves  to  be  converted  into  executioners;  but  we 
must  remember  that,  throughout  the  East,  this  title  of 
executioner  awakens  no  sentiment  of  horror  or  re- 
probation. 

Small  in  number,  and  ill  disciplined  as  the  regular 
Moorish  army  is,  it  may  be  regarded  as  admirably 
organized  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  navy,  of  which 
the  administration  of  Abderrahman  has  precipitated  the 
doAATifall. 

In  1793,  when  Mulcy  Soliraan  ascended  the  throne, 
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his  fleet  was  composed  of  ten  frigates,  four  brigantines, 
fourteen  galleys,  and  nineteen  gun-boats,  manned  by 
six  thousand  experienced  sailors. 

That  of  Abderrahman  does  not  now  exceed  three 
brigantines,  which  could  scarcely  carry  forty  guns,  and 
of  four  large  gun-boats,  more  or  less  fit  for  service, 
which  lie  at  the  mouths  of  the  Buregreg,  the  Bucos,  and 
the  Marlil. 

This  last-mentioned  river  bathes  the  half-crumblins: 
ramparts  of  Tetuan.  Brigantines  and  boats  are  manned 
by,  at  most,  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  in  this  number 
we  must  count  not  only  the  officers  of  the  navy  and 
their  men,  but  the  workmen  of  the  ports.  The  latter 
are  said  to  be  tolerably  skilful  as  carpenters;  but  as  for 
the  rest,  both  officers  and  men  probably  exceed  in 
ignorance  all  other  sailors  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a 
fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Audalusia  who  would  not  be 
capable  of  giving  them  a  lesson  in  exact  science  and 
naval  tactics. 

There  are  neither  dockyards  nor  arsenals  except 
those  of  Sale,  and  even  there  the  works  have  been 
nearly  abandoned  since  Abderrahman  conceived  the 
unfortunate  idea  of  building  a  great  corvette,  which 
when  completely  finished,  and  decorated  with  all  its 
sails,  could  not  be  so  much  as  launched  on  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  SOIL.  -  PRESENT  STATE  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  COMMERCE. 

Ox  this  stupid  and  brutal  government,  which  does 
not  so  much  as  know  how  to  constitute  itself,  or  orofanize 
its  means  of  defence  and  self-preservation.  Heaven  has 
bestowed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  countries 
of  the  earth.  "With  the  exception  of  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  Atlas,  its  entire  surface,  hills,  valleys,  and  plains, 
are  covered  with  a  rich  productive  vegetable  soil,  com- 
posed of  ochre  loam  and  gypsum,  admirably  combined 
with  silex  and  the  detritus  of  the  forests.  Nowhere 
are  to  be  seen  any  traces  of  subterranean  convulsion  or 
volcanic  eruptions.  As  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  the 
mountains  are  now  almost  stripped  of  their  forests; 
though  broom,  box,  and  mastic  trees  form  thick  copses, 
Avhich  must  be  rooted  out  before  any  plantations  on  a 
2;rand  scale  could  be  undertaken.  At  some  distance 
from  the  towns,  magnificent  woods  of  oak,  beech, 
juniper,  and  other  trees  of  a  hard  and  solid  wood,  are 
still  found;  but  if  this  countiy  is  not  soon  snatched 
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from  the  barbarism  which  is  desolating  it,  before  the 
lapse  of  another  half  century  these  woods  also  will  have 
disappeared.  In  them,  during  the  frequent  civil  wars, 
the  exiles  from  the  vanquished  parties  take  refuge,  and, 
to  drive  them  out,  their  enemies  can  devise  no  better 
method  than  fire  and  devastation. 

For  a  space  forming  a  circumference  of  several 
leagues,  every  considerable  town  is  surrounded  by 
huertas  of  meadows,  fields,  and  gardens,  separated  from 
one  another  by  superb  hedges  of  mastic-trees.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  meets  it  in  the  well-cul- 
tivated huertas  but  groves  of  orange-trees,  citron,  lemon, 
and  mulbeny;  here  and  there  intersected  by  trellises 
of  vines,  trained  over  maple-trees,  as  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  by  fruit-trees  of  every  kind.  You  might 
imagine  yourself  in  the  south  of  Spain,  but  that  the 
rivers  of  Morocco  are  more  abundant,  more  limpid, 
more  rich  in  fish — that  the  canals,  with  their  banks 
thickly  set  with  tall  poplars  and  gigantic  reeds,  are  in 
much  better  preservation  than  even  in  Murcia  and 
Valencia — and  that  the  vegetation  generally  is  more 
vigorous  and  splendid,  and  the  fruit  larger,  of  a 
finer  flavour,  and  more  exquisite  perfume.  To  say 
the  truth,  however,  these  canals,  formed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  are  almost  the  only  thing  that 
is  well  kept  in  ]\Iorocco,  perhaps  because  they  have 
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been   made   the   object   of  a   special   cliapter   of  the 
Koran. 

Many  of  the  huertas  are  so  badly  attended  to,  that 
after  a  certain  time  the  p^ardens  convert  themselves 
into  piairies,  the  high  grass  stifles  the  orange-trees  and 
pomegranates,  the  roses  and  other  flovrers  which,  in 
JMorocco,  are  clothed  in  such  gorgeous  hues,  disappear 
beneath  red  and  white  nettles,  marsh-mallows,  and  other 
rough  and  vigorous  daughters  of  Flora  in  her  wild  and 
rustic  garb,  and  these  in  Africa  develop  themselves  with 
a  rapidity  and  energy  unknown  even  to  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  kitchen-gardens  which  surround  the  towns 
in  Morocco,  and  in  which  all  our  vegetables  would  thrive 
extremely  well,  ought  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  enrich 
the  country ;  but  the  present  system  of  careless  and 
unintelllijent  culture,  has  reduced  them  to  be  little 
better  than  thorny  thickets  and  rugged  grass  plats, 
where  multitudes  of  lizards  and  serpents  crawl  and  wind, 
and  wrioffrle  and  hiss,  amoncr  the  blue  and  white  shades 
that  o-htter  in  the  sun.  Nature  has  done  all  for  man 
in  this  country;  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
loosen  and  open  the  ground  to  develop  the  utmost 
fertility;  but  man  is  so  completely  sunk  in  habits  of 
sloth  and  abject  poverty,  that  if  any  mode  of  improve- 
ment were  suggested  to  him  that  would  cost  the 
Blightest  trouble,  he  would  not  adopt  it.     lie  sows  a 
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little  wheat,  and  maize,  and  barley,  almost  at  random,  and 
gathers  it  in  also  at  random,  and  mixed  with  such  a 
quantity  of  weeds,  that  one  would  sometimes  think  they 
were  the  principal  object  of  culture. 

No  kind  of  manure  is  ever  used — not  the  slio-htest 
attention  is  paid  to  avoid  exhausting  the  ground, 
although  close  to  the  arable  lands  stretch  out  vast  un- 
cultivated plains,  w^here  half-wild  cattle  and  untamed 
horses  roam  about  among  the  brambles  and  brushwood. 

The  corn  is  cut  wdth  extremely  small  sickles,  by 
•which  the  task  of  gathering  in  the  harvest  is  rendered 
so  tedious  that  the  Moors  get  tired  of  it  before 
they  have  done.  They  cut  it  at  only  half  the 
length  of  the  stalk,  or  in  fact  very  often  cut  nothing 
more  than  the  ears,  which  stick  up  beyond  the  weeds; 
and  as  the  work  is  never  undertaken  but  at  the  last 
moment,  when  the  ears,  over-ripe  and  immoderately 
swelled,  allow  much  of  the  grain  to  escape,  even  they 
are  half  empty  when  they  are  at  length  piled  up  on 
the  carts  which  are  to  transport  them  to  the  village. 
In  spite,  however,  of  such  stupid  negligence,  the 
cereals  of  Morocco  are  of  superior  quality;  but  the 
means  of  preserving  them  for  exportation,  or  even 
for  consumption  on  the  spot,  are  so  little  understood 
that  they  are  almost  always  half  spoiled.  It  is  only  in 
the  towns,  or  in  the  villages  close  to  the  towns,  that 
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it  Is  ever  placed  in  well-closed  chambers.  Those  who 
have  most  foresight  bury  it  In  the  ground  In  straw  or 
osier  baskets,  as  the  onlv  means  of  withdrawino;  it  from 
the  cupidity  of  the  Pachas,  who,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Sultan's  household,  for  the  troops,  or  on  some 
other  pretext,  make  every  now  and  then  general  razzias 
among  the  villages,  which  ruin  at  a  blow  their  entire 
population. 

Of  all  the  natural  productions  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
there  is  not  a  single  one  which  micrht  not  thrive  in 
Morocco.  Flax  and  hemp,  as  well  as  the  vine,  the 
olive,  and  tobacco,  might  become  a  source  of  inex- 
haustible wealth,  if  there  did  not  seem  to  be  absolutely 
pains  taken  to  thwart  the  fair  nature  which,  under  this 
glorious  climate,  on  the  banks  of  these  fine  rivers,  in 
these  plains  of  perpetual  verdure,  seems  to  lavish  for 
mere  waste  her  most  precious  treasures. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  Is  somewhat  less  nejrlected 
than  that  of  the  olive  or  the  vine ;  but  the  Moorish 
tobacco  is  too  strong.  Its  odour  Is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, and  it  would  be  very  difificult  to  get  It 
accepted,  even  by  the  most  miserable  presidarios  of 
Alhucemas  and  Ceuta. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  plains,  you  meet  with  the 
remains  of  the  vast  plantations  of  olives  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  chroniclers ;    but  this  graceful  shrub 
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is  now  only  found  in  its  wild  state,  and,  dwarfed  and 
knotty,  it  only  produces  insipid  fruit,  and  the  Moors 
are  reduced  to  make  their  oil  out  of  the  bitter  berries 
of  the  mastic-tree.  It  has  a  detestable  flavour;  but 
the  poor  people,  as  they  have  no  other,  make  use  of  it 
to  season  their  food.  It  answers  well  for  burning, 
however,  and  gives  a  very  bright  light. 

The  vine  has  disappeared  from  the  hills,  and  from 
the  land  which  is  most  fivourable  to  it;  it  is  only 
found  now  in  the  low  bottoms,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  towns ;  and  the  tasteless  grapes  that  it  yields 
are  never  converted  into  wine,  for  the  Morocco  govern- 
ment, which  permits  the  people  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  the  wines  of  Spain,  opposes  the  manufacture 
of  their  own  in  every  possible  way.  Rich  proprietors 
do,  nevertheless,  in  secret  crush  their  grapes,  and,  before 
the  mast  has  done  fermenting,  they  drink  the  abomi- 
nable liquor  that  flows  from  it,  and  fall  almost  immedi- 
ately into  a  heavy  and  stupid  intoxication,  from  which 
they  only  recover  to  feel  sick  and  weak  for  a  long 
time. 

Some  years  ago  the  Jews  had  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  permission  to  make  a  little  Avine,  which  they 
prepared  according  to  the  methods  practised  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain;  and  this  wine  was,  it  is 
said,  as  good  if  not  better  than  that   of  Alicante  or 
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Llalaga ;  but  the  Emperor  having  discovered  that  the 
Jews  did  not  keep  a  single  drop  for  themselves,  but 
sold  it  all  to  the  Moors,  the  permission  was  immediately 
withdrawn. 

At  present  the  Jews  only  make  a  kind  of  brandy 
(and  that  underhand,  and  in  secret)  from  bunches  of 
grapes,  figs,  pears,  dates,  and  a  quantity  of  other  fruit, 
all  jumbled  togethei',  which,  after  having  fermented  for 
a  long  time,  yield  a  liquor  excessively  strong,  but  whose 
villanous  flavour  tliey  vainly  try  to  correct,  by  steeping 
aromatic  herbs  in  it  for  a  week. 

Since  the  period  when  the  French  undertook  to 
colonize  Africa,  the  Moors  have  wished  to  naturalize  the 
potatoe  among  them;  but  after  the  first  attempt  the 
most  resolute  became  disgusted,  and  the  experiment 
will  certainly  not  be  repeated  for  a  long  time.  We 
may  say  the  same  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which, 
without  havinn;  been  abandoned,  cannot  nevertheless 
count  among  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  only  abundant  harvest  which  is  regidarly  reaped 
at  Morocco,  which  scarcely  ever  fails,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  regular  resources  of 
the  mountain  population,  is  that  of  the  kermes,  an  insect 
which  the  Amazirgas  and  the  Shilogs  bring  to  sell  in 
the  towns,  as  the  Moorish  dyers  know  how  to  extract 
from  it  a  red  colour,  of  a  quality  that  bids  defiance 
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to  time.  To  this  crop  we  must  add  that  of  honey  and 
wax,  for  which  no  more  labour  is  needed  than  to  settle 
the  bees,  whose  innumerable  swarms  the  entire  army  of 
Morocco  could  not  destroy.  The  case  is  much  the 
same  with  the  mulbeny-trees  as  with  the  bees.  In 
vain  are  they  neglected,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  left  to  be 
choked  by  the  tangled  mass  of  vegetation  springing  up 
around  ihem.  All  over  the  country  this  magnificent  tree 
is  seen,  green  and  flourishing,  and  myriads  of  silkworms 
deposit  upon  it  their  rich  cocoons.  For  a  long  time, 
nevertheless,  there  has  been  very  little  silk  made  in 
Morocco,  though  the  little  that  has  been  gathered  has 
been  found  far  superior  to  that  produced  in  the 
Spanish  huertas.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  African  commerce. 

If  agriculture  languishes  in  JSIorocco,  pastures  abound, 
and  the  cattle  which  graze  on  them  are  among  the 
finest  and  healthiest  in  the  world. 

The  Moors  might  export  immense  cargoes  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  meat;  and  as  it  is,  the  garrison  and  civil 
population  of  Gibraltar  depend  on  them  for  their 
supplies  of  food. 

The  bulls  of  Morocco  have  certainly  not  that  stately 
appearance,  and  lively  deportment,  which  makes  the 
toreros  of  Cadiz  and  Seville  say,  that  the  bulls  of 
Andalusia   are  true  hidalgos;   but  if  they  were  only 
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attended  to  with  some  little  intelligent  care,  so  as  to 
improve  the  breed,  the  African  cattle  would  be  equal 
even  to  them  in  vigour  and  fire. 

The  ]\loorish  mules  are  at  present  preferable  to 
those  of  Spain — less  capricious,  wilful,  and  indocile,  and 
more  able  to  support  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey;  for 
power  of  enduring  hunger  and  toil  they  maj  be  com- 
pared indeed  to  the  camel. 

These  mules  are  usually  sold  at  a  very  low  price;  but 
there  have  been  sometimes  extraordinarily  fine  ones  for 
which  the  dealers  of  Gibraltar  have  been  willino-to  f'-ive 
as  much  as  three  hundred  duros,  about  fifteen  hundred 
francs.  "We  are  not  ourselves  surprised  at  this,  as  we 
have  seen  In  the  French  Pyrenees  mules  that  we 
should  have  preferred  to  the  most  tractable  and  spirited 
horse. 

The  Moorish  horses,  however,  are  quite  worthy  to 
maintain  their  place,  by  the  fleetness  of  their  pace^ 
their  marvellous  agility — the  strength  of  their  muscles, 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  their  limbs — and  the  elegant 
pride  which  is  always  found  united  with  docility.  One 
cannot  avoid  recognising  in  them  the  nobility  and 
purity  of  blood  that  proclaims  them  chiefs  of  the  chosen 
race  from  which  the  Andalusian  horses  have  sprung. 
The  horse  and  the  mule — these  are  the  true  servants  of 
the  ^Moorish  Arab,  and  not  the  camel,  which  is  seldona 
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found  In  these  northern  provinces.  He  only  breathes 
at  his  ease  in  the  burning  air  of  the  desert;  and 
abounds  only  in  the  remote  districts  of  Morocco,  which 
border  on  the  vast  sandy  solitudes.  To  the  mule  and 
the  horse  we  must  add  an  excellent  species  of  ass ;  lively, 
gentle,  strong,  and  swift  as  a  stag. 

"VVe  will  not  dwell  much  longer  on  the  riches  lavished 
by  nature  on  this  country;  but  merely  add,  that  from 
their  Mediterranean  shores,  or  even  from  Rabat,  Sale, 
and  other  ports  on  the  ocean,  the  Moors  might  carry  on 
fishery  on  as  large  a  scale  as  is  done  at  Gibraltar  and 
Ceuta,  if,  instead  of  the  inconvenient  harpoon,  they  kuev/ 
how  to  employ  an  ingenious  system  of  nets,  like  the 
European  fishermen.  But  tlie  Moors  have  so  little 
idea  of  taking  advantage  of  their  position  with  respect 
to  sea-fish,  that  they  do  not  even  salt  the  legions  of 
sardines  which  both  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
iling  towards  them,  but  leave  them  to  become  utterly 
spoiled.  In  the  rivers  of  the  interior,  eels,  tench,  turtle, 
and  in  general  all  the  best  kinds  of  river  fish,  swarm ; 
but  if  the  Arabs  of  ISIorocco,  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  or  Egypt,  and 
regarded  every  fish  as  a  divine  being,  and  every  river 
as  a  temple,  they  could  not  have  more  repugnance  for 
river  fishing.  Were  it  not  for  the  Christians  and  Jew?, 
who  take  vast  quantities  of  them,  and  indeed  in  some 
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of  the  provinces  make  them  their  principal  food — the  fish 
would  die  only  of  old  age,  and  of  their  excessive  multi- 
plication, which,  as  it  is,  blocks  up  even  the  canals  of 
irrigation.  Moorish  despotism  unfortunately  governs 
the  climate  and  soil,  as  it  governs  the  population. 
From  one  district  to  the  other,  from  one  town  to  the 
other,  the  communications  often  remain  interrupted  for 
whole  years;  and  the  government  really  seems  to  exert 
itself,  not  only  to  render  private  correspondence  ex- 
tremely difficult,  but  even  to  suppress  it  altogether. 
You  can  neither  send  nor  receive  the  simplest  message, 
without  first  giving  full  information  of  all  particulars  to 
the  Emperor,  or  the  Pachas,  Kalifas,  and  Cadis  who  are 
the  depositaries  of  his  terrible  power.  If  you  wish  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  you  cannot  venture  at 
all  beyond  the  maritime  towns  but  with  a  strong  and 
expensive  escort.  Four  lightly  mounted  men  must  go 
before  to  reconnoitre  the  valleys  and  plains; — and,  when 
the  country  is  at  all  open,  they  must  lie  concealed 
among  the  aloes  and  mastics  at  all  the  dangerous  spots, 
until  the  rest  of  the  party  can  come  up  with  them. 
One  must  take  good  care  to  neglect  none  of  these 
precautions  until  one  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

There  are  no  roads  in  Morocco  except  terribly  bad 
paths,  which  the  weather  is  every  day  rendering  more 
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impracticable.     There  are  no  bridges  over  large  or  small 
rivers ;  and  when  there  comes  a  storm,  a  heavy  rain,  or 
an    inundation,    the   communication   between   the   two 
banks  is  suddenly  interrupted,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
passing,  unless  one  has  a  mind,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
to   cross    on   inflated   skins.     There  are  of  course  no 
carriages  of  any  kind,  and  where  the  beasts  of  burden 
can  no  longer  make  their  way,  men  and  even  women 
have   to    carry   the   heaviest    burdens.     Even    in    the 
plains  it  is  difficult  enough,  Heaven  knows,  to  transport 
goods  safely  on  the  backs  of  camels,  horses,  mules,  or 
asses.     There  is  in  fact  no  commerce — and,  to  justify 
an  assertion  that  may  appear  too  absolute,  we  have  only 
to  mention,  that  every   branch  of  internal  or  external 
trade  is  a  monopoly  secured  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
Jews,   under  the  most  onerous  conditions.     The  con- 
tractors themselves  would  infallibly  be  ruined,  if  they 
did  not  in  their  turn  ruin  the  population  by  buying  then- 
native   produce   almost   for  nothing,   and   selling  their 
imported  foreign  commodities  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
And  after  all— with  all  their  frauds,  dishonest  operations, 
and  Infamous  manoeuvres— they  have  no  better  prospect 
at  last  than  poverty  and  ruin;  for  they  are  scarcely  ever 
able  to  escape  the  exactions  and  confiscations  of  the 
rapacious  government. 

Whether  imported  or  exported,  all  kinds  of  mer- 
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chandise  pay  enormous  duties  at  the  custom-houses  of 
Tangiers,  Tetuan,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  coast. 

These  customs  form  indeed  the  principal  resources  of 
the  Emperor — along  with  the  Djadzia,  or  vassal's  con- 
tribution, Avhich  the  Jews  have  paid  from  the  time  of  the 
Arab  invasion — and  the  Narba,  or  direct  contribution, 
which  is  a  kind  of  exaction  ir^posed  on  the  nomadic 
tribes  wherever  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  can  reach 
them. 

M.  Seraphin  Calderon  estimates  the  mean  annual 
revenue  of  the  Emperor  of  ]\Iorocco  at  two  millions  of 
duros  (the  dure  is  about  four  shillings),  and  at  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand,  the  total  of  the  expenses 
for  which  he  is  obliged  to  provide.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, what  an  enormous  sum  goes  every  year  into  the 
imperial  treasury  buried  at  Mesquinez. 

This  treasure  is  kept  in  a  fortress,  covered  with  iron, 
and  with  a  line  of  triple  fortifications.  It  is  called 
Beital  Mel,  or  Palace  of  Riches,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  private  property  of  the  Emperor.  A  special 
guard  of  two  thousand  negroes  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  watching  over  it.  The  interior  of  the  fortress  is 
divided  into  chambers  filled  with  silver  coins,  and  cells 
full  of  gold;  and,  before  you  can  reach  any  one  of  them, 
you  have  to  pass  through  five  doors,  loaded  with  iron, 
and  fiistened  with  enormous  locks,  of  which  the  Sultan 
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keeps  the  keys.  I^othing  can  be  imagined  more  mys- 
terious than  the  inside  of  this  formidable  building,  and 
its  secrets  are  bv  no  means  known  even  to  viziers  and 
favourites  of  the  sovereign.  Formerly  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  send  criminals  condemned  to  death  into  it,  to 
deposit,  before  the  execution  of  their  sentence,  the 
treasures  collected  at  Morocco,  Tetuan,  and  the  other 
principal  points  of  the  empix-e.  Abderrahman  is  the 
first  who  has  neglected  this  barbarous  precaution. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  various  tariffs  on 
which  the  Sultan  depends  for  the  principal  portion  of 
his  revenue,  we  cannot  help  feeling  astonished  that  any 
commerce  can  possibly  subsist  beneath  such  an  oppres- 
sive burden.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  article  of  which 
the  value  is  not  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the  import 
or  export  duties;  and,  as  the  government  is  nevertheless 
obliged  to  yield  concessions  to  almost  every  one  who 
claims  them  boldly,  there  exist  almost  as  many  tariffs  as 
there  ai-e  merchants.  It  is,  besides,  not  merchandise 
only  which  has  to  pay  these  customs;  there  is  a  class  of 
persons  who,  on  entering  or  leaving  the  Turkish 
dominion,  are  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  valuation 
as  the  tissues  and  oils — we  allude  to  the  Jews,  who  pay 
according  to  their  age,  their  sex,  and  even  their  state  of 
health.  Old  men  and  women,  returning  to  Morocco, 
are  but  slightly  taxed;  but  children,  young  men,  young 
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■women,  as  well  as  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  are  talced 
exorbitantly. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  with  such  a  system  of 
commerce  and  social  economy,  smuggling  goes  on  in- 
creasing at  a  gigantic  rate;  and  since  the  commerce,  such 
as  it  is,  is  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Sultan's 
revenue,  it  may  also  be  imagined  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  its  suppression  are  not  wanting  in  severity. 
Besides  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  smuffuled.the  smuo^- 
gler,  if  poor,  is  unmercifully  beaten  with  sticks;  if  rich, 
he  is  imprisoned,  loaded  with  chains,  and  ruinously  fined. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  pitiless  laws,  smuggling  goes  on  at 
every  possible  point,  and  almost  in  open  day,  especially 
with  respect  to  Spanish  currency,  the  duro  only  ex- 
cepted. To  prevent  the  fraudulent  circulation  of  the 
duro,  the  Sultan  Avas  obliged  to  decree  that  it  should 
have  throughout  Morocco  the  same  value  as  in  Spain. 
Before  that  decree  it  was  considered  worth  seven  and 
a  half  pesetas,  (about  5s.  lOd.)  instead  of  five  (3s.  lOfd.) 
As  to  other  coins  and  foreign  merchandise,  Abderrahman 
has  found  a  sure  method  of  not  losing  too  much  by 
the  undertakings  of  the  defrauders  of  his  revenue,  which 
13  simply  that  of  going  into  partnership  with  them. 
Moorish  smugglers  are  divided  into  two  classes  perfectly 
distinct.  The  one  exposes  itself  to  the  shots  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  bastinado  of  the  Pacha  on  its  own 
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exclusive  account;  and  the  other  has  the  Sultan  for 
a  secret  accomplice.  Every  maritime  town  has  its 
customhouse  directed  by  an  Amir  (administrator  of 
rents),  and  at  present  it  is  usually  the  Pacha  himself, 
who  fills  this  office.  Every  day,  in  the  towns  situated 
on  the  coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacha  is  himself, 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon, busied  at  the  customhouse,  assisted  by  two 
secretaries,  a  Jangeur,  and  twenty  soldiers. 

The  Jangeur  is  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and,  like  the  Pacha,  he  is  supposed  to  exer- 
cise his  functions  gratuitously ;  but  every  one  knows 
how  well  the  Moorish  official  personages  contrive  to 
pay  themselves  for  their  services.  The  two  secretaries 
receive  the  monthly  payment  of  five  duros*  (about  four 
shillings  a  week.) 

*  Since  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  Abderrahman  has  heen  endeavour- 
ing to  get  his  money  into  circulation  beyond  his  own  dominions,  and 
it  is  therefore  desirable  to  state  its  exact  value.  The  bandqui  of  gold 
is  worth  two  Spanish  duros,  or  eight  shillings.  The  silver  bandqui 
thirteen  reals,  or  about  one  and  eightpence,  and  something  less  than 
a  farthing.  The  copper  flous,  four  maravedis,  or  two-thirds  of  a  half- 
penny. Besides  these,  there  exist  in  Morocco  imaginary  coins,  such  as 
the  blanquio,  worth  twelve  maravedis,  and  the  half  blanquio,  worth  six. 
This  metal  coinage  is  roughly  minted,  and  nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  imitate  it.  The  entire  currency  is  worth  much  less  than  its 
nominal  value.  At  Tetuan,  Tangiers,  and  some  other  towns,  the 
merchants  themselves  coin  their  copper  money;  but  the  Sultan  re- 
serves to  himself  the  privilege  of  making  that  of  gold  and  silver. 
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The  customhouses  of  Morocco  liave  little  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  buildings  around  them.  They 
are  mostly  in  a  most  decayed  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition, with  only  one  room — narrow,  dark,  and  incon- 
venient— for  the  Pacha,  the  Jangeur,  and  the  soldiers. 
In  some  places  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  court  enclosed 
by  four  walls,  and  open  to  the  sky,  and  here,  gravely 
seated  crosslegged,  and  smoking  his  pipe,  the  Pacha 
looks  on  while  the  Jangeur  values  at  random  the  mer- 
chandise ;  the  secretaries  then  enter  his  estimates  in  a 
slovenly  account-book,  and  the  soldiers  levy  the  dues, 
of  which  Pacha,  Jangeur,  secretaries,  and  soldiers 
together,  manage  to  appropriate  at  least  half. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  Morocco  may  be  estimated 
at  about  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling :  of  this  two- 
thirds  are  carried  on  by  England  through  Gibraltar, 
and  the  remaining  third  is  divided  unequally  among 
the  other  Christian  powers,  and  the  two  regencies  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli.  The  trade  of  Morocco  with  the 
African  continent  is  still  carried  on  by  caravans. 
Every  year  the  Sahara  is  traversed  by  six  considerable 
ones,  which  usually  employ  from  two  thousand  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  camels,  which  transport, 
from  the  coast  to  the  most  distant  countries  of  tlie 
interior,  the  manufactures  and  products  of  Europe, 
and  those  of  Africa  again  to  the  coast.     The  most 
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numerous  caravan  is  that  of  Morocco,  ■which,  before 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  coasted  from 
west  to  east  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  desert — traversed  Algeria  by  the  gorge  of 
Ouan-ascherichs  and  the  valley  of  Setif,  and  the  famous 
defile  of  the  Iron  Gates,  to  reach  Constantine  and 
Tunis ;  followed  as  far  as  Tripoli  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes,  and  thence  by  the  sands  of  Barca  proceeded 
to  the  vast  desert  of  Libya. 

When  arrived  there,  they  used  to  find  themselves 
joined  by  the  other  caravans,  which,  coming  by  various 
roads  from  all  Mussulman  countries,  form  a  kind  of  tu- 
multuous army  of  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  of  both 
sexes  and  every  age.  Since  the  conquest  of  Algiers, 
however,  the  caravans  of  Morocco  have  changed  their 
route,  and  go  by  sea  to  the  point  of  general  ren- 
dezvous. Great  caravans  penetrate  in  another  direction, 
as  far  into  Soudan  as  Timbuctoo,  Kanou,  and  Noufi, 
"which  are  the  three  principal  routes  leading  from  the 
country  of  the  blacks.  They  bring  from  the  negroes, 
gold  dust,  gooroo  nuts,  buffalo  skins,  elephants'  teeth, 
senna,  alkali,  rhinoceros'  horns,  indigo,  diamonds,  a 
favourite  perfume  called  black -bhour,  or  gum  of 
Soudan,  and  a  kind  of  green  stuff  manufactured  by  the 
blacks. 

M.  Seraphin  Calderon  appears  to  think  that  the  great 
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caravans  stop  at  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger ;  but  must 
we  conclude  from  that,  that  they  enter  into  no  relation 
at  all  with  the  savage  populations  of  the  right?  We  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  a  curious  fact  related  to  us 
at  Tangiers,  offers  us  some  confirmation. 

When  the  Moors  or  Arabs  have  reached  the  left  bank 
of  the  Niger,  they  deposit  on  a  hill  the  merchandise 
which  they  desire  to  sell.  They  then  retire,  and  the 
nesroes  advance  and  examine  the  goods.  For  three 
days  buyers  and  sellers  repeat  this  singular  manoeuvre, 
and  after  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  f;iil  to  come 
to  an  understanding. 

To  see  the  !Moor  and  Arab  races  thus  venturing  into 
the  depths  of  the  African  continent  for  the  sake  of  a 
simple  barter  trade,  in  spite  of  all  the  perils  and  fatigues 
by  which  they  are  decimated,  enables  one  easily  to  im- 
ao"ine  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  despair  of  their  future 
prospects. 

To  what  degree  of  prosperity  might  they  not  attain, 
if  European  civilisation  could  reach  them  so  as  to 
develop  freely  those  energetic  social  instincts,  of  which 
ages  of  barbarism  and  a  cruel  and  enervating  despotism 
have  not  entirely  deprived  them?  It  is  the  spirit,  or 
rather  the  instinctive  desire  for  trade,  and  not  now 
religious  fanaticism,  which  impels  them  to  undertake 
these  long  journeys  away  from  their  native  country. 
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This  religious  fanaticism,  which,  though  slumbering,  yet 
from  time  to  time  manifests  itself  convulsively  in  par- 
oxysms of  superstition,  such  as  at  no  epoch  any  other 
Mussulman  society  has  exhibited,  can  now,  as  we  are 
about  to  show,  not  even  inspire  them  with  the  idea  of 
great  enterprises,  far  less  with  the  power  of  success- 
fully accomplishing  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BELIGIOUS  FAITH. — MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. — ARTS  AND  EMPLOT- 
MENTS. — PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. CONCLUSION. 

The  Mussulmans  of  Morocco  pique  themselves  on 
being  the  most  faithful  disciples  of  the  prophet;  they 
belong  to  the  sect  of  Sunnites,  and  are  full  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred  for  the  disciples  of  Ali.  But,  although 
in  their  eyes  Turks,  Egyptians,  and  even  the  Arabs  of 
French  Africa,  are  complete  heretics,  there  is  little 
essential  difference  in  their  system  of  faith,  and  that  of 
the  other  nations  subjected  to  Islam.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  whom  they  despise,  not  by  their 
dogmas,  not  by  their  moral  instruction,  but  merely  by  a 
certain  number  of  customs,  and  superstitious  extrava- 
gances, which  we  are  about  to  describe,  in  order  to 
afford  the  means  of  appreciating  Moorish  fanaticism. 

In  every  province  of  the  Empire  there  exist  two  all- 
powerful  families,  who  pretend  to  trace  their  descent  in 
direct  line,  the  one  from  Mahomet,  the  other  from 
Ishmael.  Both  are  the  objects  of  a  veneration  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Sultan  himself,  and  their  houses 
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are  places  of  sanctuary  for  all  crimmals,  which  even  the 
officers  of  the  sovereign  would  take  very  good  care  not 
to  violate. 

In  the  distant  mountainous  regions,  these  privileged 
families  have  the  monopoly  of  all  enchantments  and 
sorceries;  and  within  sixty  miles  of  Ceuta,  and  at  the 
very  gates  of  Tetuan,  and  the  most  considerable  towns 
of  Morocco,  some  of  them  have  fallen  back  completely 
to  the  savage  state,  without  losing  any  thing  of  the 
prestige  of  their  power. 

It  may  be  imagined  to  what  excesses  they  are 
emboldened  by  the  impunity  secured  to  them  by  the 
invincible  prejudices  of  the  population.  At  present 
they  form  numerous  hordes,  living  in  the  nomadic  state, 
and  often  rushino-  with  furious  cries  of  "  Alleh!  AUeh!" 
through  cities,  villages,  and  douairs.  The  most  danger- 
ous, the  most  barbarous  of  these  tribes,  bears  the  name 
of  Eisaqua ;  they  seldom  show  themselves  more  than 
once  a  year  in  the  town,  on  the  day  when  the  feast  of 
the  third  moon  (corresponding  with  Easter),  but  on 
that  one  day  they  commit  more  cruelty  and  violence 
than  all  the  others  together  for  two  years. 

It  is  a  belief  universally  diffused  throughout  Morocco, 
that  in  order  to  dispose  Heaven  favourably  towards  you, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  offer  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment to  the  Eisaquas. 
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These  banquets  they  commence  by  drinking  an  • 
intoxicating  philter  composed  of  wild  herbs,  \yhich  soon  ' 
deprives  them  of  every  remainder  of  human  feeling. 
The  repast  finished,  they  rush  into  the  streets  and  public 
squares,  knocking  down  and  killing  on  the  spot,  men 
women,  children,  animals — all  who  come  in  their 
way;  and,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  blood  flowing, 
mimic  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  or  the  growl  of  the 
tiger,  or  the  cry  of  the  screech-owl,  the  eagle,  or  the 
jackal.  On  this  particular  day  every  Eisaqua  takes  the 
name  of  some  wild  beast,  or  bird  of  prey,  whose  cruel 
instincts  he  endeavours  to  imitate;  and,  however  short  a 
time  the  festival  may  last,  they  excite  themselves  to 
such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  they  mostly  end  by  tearing 
and  killing  each  other. 

The  ceremonies  of  Islam  worship  are  not  very  com- 
plicated, although  at  different  periods  of  the  day  the 
disciples  of  the  Koran  are  obliged  to  interrupt  their 
business  and  avocations,  whatever  they  may  be,  to 
recite  prayers,  and  perform  certain  religious  duties;  but 
this  obligation  is  not  quite  so  onerous  as  Europeans 
imagine,  as  it  may  be  fulfilled  in  any  place  Avhere  they 
may  happen  to  be — their  own  houses — the  streets — the 
public  places,  and  even  the  baths. 

Every  Mussulman  is  bound  by  the  precepts  of  his 
religion  to  pray  at  sunrise — at  noon — at  three  or  four 
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o'clock — and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  winter, 
and  nine  in  summer.  At  each  of  these  hours  a  Moor 
— it  is  almost  always  an  old  man  or  a  cliild — gives 
the  signal  by  singing  a  hymn  on  the  minaret  of  the 
principal  mosque,  on  the  top  of  which  he  hoists  a  white 
flag.  A  moment  afterwards  the  signal  is  repeated  on 
the  towers  of  all  the  inferior  mosques;  and  for  about  a 
minute  you  see,  above  the  black  houses  of  the  towns  on 
all  sides,  the  fis^ures  of  these  old  men  and  children 
waving  their  white  banners  while  they  chant. 

Like  Christianity  and  Judaism,  Islam  has  its  weekly 
festival;  it  is  celebrated  on  the  Friday,  and  on  that  day 
the  prayers  are  redoubled.  And  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  in  the  day  real  homilies  are  pronounced, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Mussulman  to  go,  with  his 
family  or  his  tribe,  and  hear.  Manual  labour  is  never 
interdicted  in  Morocco,  either  on  the  Friday  or  on 
any  of  the  festivals; — but  though  it  is  not  obligatory, 
rich  and  poor  devote  the  day  to  repose  and  recreation, 
from  the  first  firing  of  a  gun  at  sunrise,  Avhich  announces 
the  commencement  of  the  festival,  to  the  salvo  of 
artillery,  which  gives  warning  of  its  close. 

Every  time  that  he  proposes  to  enter  a  mosque,  every 
time  that  he  performs  the  most  trifling  action  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  the  Moorish  Mussulman 
}s   obliged   to   purify    himself  by  a  longer  or  shorter 
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ablution;  and  if  it  cannot  be  done  Avith  water,  or  in  case 
of  an  illness,  in  which  it  would  be  infallibly  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  body — the  law  permits  him  to  supply 
its  place  witii  sand  or  a  stone,  which  the  Cadi,  in  his 
quality  of  priest,  has  blessed. 

Independently  of  the  weekly  festival,  the  Moors  have 
in  the  year  four  solemnities  more  or  less  long — the 
Eamadan  and  three  others.  The  Ramadan  is  a  fast  of 
thirty  days,  during  which  not  even  o[)ium  or  tobacco 
may  be  enjoyed.  x\t  the  first  hour  of  the  day  a  salvo 
of  artillery  warns  the  true  believers  that  the  fast  is 
begun,  and  immediately  twenty  trumpets  fill  the  air 
•with  their  flourishes,  and  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the 
white  banners  rise  from  the  summit  of  the  mosques. 
At  sunset,  the  same  noise  and  the  same  ceremonies 
give  the  signal  for  taking  some  food. 

Five  davs  before  the  end  of  the  Ramadan,  there  is 
celebrated  during:  the  nirjht  (in  Morocco,  not  through- 
out  Islam)  a  noisy  kind  of  saturnalia.  The  population 
hurries  into  the  mosques,  Avhich  are  suddenly  illuminated 
in  a  dazzling  manner — every  body  is  in  motion — em- 
bracing, shouting,  singing,  without  any  one  under- 
standing or  concerning  himself  about  the  other.  In 
all  the  houses,  in  all  the  streets  and  public  places,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  temples,  the  people  give  them- 
selves un  to  the  most  hideous  excesses  of  intemperance. 
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Twenty-five  days  of  a  senseless  fast,  in  weakening  their 
bodies,  have  depraved  their  minds,  and  left  them 
defenceless  against  the  temptations  of  vice. 

All  night  long  you  meet  in  the  streets  only  bands  of 
drunken  men  and  prostitutes.  Christians  and  Jews 
take  care  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and 
even  keep  them  carefully  barricaded.  Should  they 
venture  to  make  a  single  step  beyond  their  shelter,  they 
would  expose  themselves  to  a  cruel  death,  or  to  treat- 
ment worse  than  death  itself. 

But  by  one  of  those  caprices  Avhich  are  common 
enoufjh  among  these  half  savage  nations,  this  night, 
when  the  Mussulmans  give  full  play  to  their  passions,  is 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  not  considered  a  crime  for 
a  Christian  or  a  Jew  to  repel  force  by  force,  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  break  open  their  houses. 

The  festival  following  the  Eamadan,  and  which  com-* 
mences  the  next  day,  is  Uttle  else  than  a  continuation 
of  the  saturnalia  of  the  twenty-fifth,  except  that  for 
eight  days  the  amusement  of  horse-racing  is  added  to 
the  frightful  debaucheries,  that  generally  end  in  fevers, 
and  various  kinds  of  hideous  maladies,  which  carry  ofi 
by  hundreds  the  dissolute  followers  of  Mahomet. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  solemnity  is  begun  by  the 
Pacha  and  Cadi  issuing  from  the  principal  gate  of  the 
town,  preceded  by  trumpets  braying  forth  their  most 
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deafening  sounds,  and  followed  by  the  garrison,  the 
whole  body  of  priests  and  attendants  of  the  mosques, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  led  by  the  Alcaldes  of 
the  various  quarters,  and  bearing  gigantic  banners. 

They  repair  altogether  to  an  open  field,  surrounding 
a  rough  building  of  wood  and  masonry,  whose  two 
broad  facades  look  toward  the  east  and  west.  In  the 
centre  is  formed  a  colossal  wooden  staircase,  by  which 
the  inferior  ministers  of  Islam  ascend  to  chant  hymns, 
or  stimulate  the  devotion  of  the  people  by  their  con- 
tinual reproaches. 

To  the  right  and  left  open  two  windows,  at  ^vliich 
the  Pacha  and  the  Cadi  seat  themselves,  the  Pacha  to 
the  north,  and  the  Cadi  to  the  south ;  and  at  a  given 
signal  there  is  silence,  and  the  Cadi  pronounces,  or 
rather  chants,  in  a  nasal  voice,  a  homily  which  lasts 
about  an  hour.  The  subject  is  almost  always  some 
commonplace  morality,  well  stuffed  with  maxims  and 
sentences,  which  for  ages  have  been  familiar  to  the 
memories  of  the  whole  auditory.  As  soon  as  he  has 
descended  from  his  station  at  the  window,  the  Cadi 
receives  fur  his  trouble  four  duros,  or  sixteen  shillings, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  strange  procession  is 
again  in  motion  on  its  return  towards  the  town.  When 
it  reaches  the  principal  square,  the  Pacha  gets  himself 
majestically  saluted  by  four  or  five  firings  of  cannon^ 
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and  at  this  signal  priests,  soldiers,  merchants,  men  and 
women,  disperse,  and  every  one  is  free  to  go  and  cele- 
brate the  festival  in  whatever  manner  he  pleases. 

The  second  religious  festival  is  fixed  for  the  first  day 
of  the  twelfth  moon.  (It  is  known  that  the  calendar 
of  Islam  is  divided,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon, 
into  six  months  of  thirty  days,  and  six  of  twenty-nine.) 
This  festival  would  not  differ  at  all  from  the  one  already 
described,  were  it  not  for  a  custom  still  more  whimsical 
than  any  of  the  otliers.  A  procession  is  formed  like 
the  above-mentioned  one,  but  when  it  has  arrived  at 
the  open  fields,  the  Cadi,  instead  of  beginning  to  drone 
over  his  eternal  sermon,  immediately  seizes  a  sheep, 
strikes  it  at  random  with  his  dairo-er,  throws  it  before 
him  on  his  horse,  and,  making  good  use  of  his  whip  and 
stick,  sets  off  at  full  gallop  towards  the  town. 

If,  when  he  stops  at  his  own  door,  the  sheep  be  still 
alive,  the  following  year  will  be  a  favourable  one,  and 
the  harvest  will  be  abundant.  If  it  be  dead,  terrible 
disasters  may  be  expected;  and  the  true  believers  dis- 
perse, uttering  the  most  lamentable  cries,  to  which, 
nevertheless,  there  soon  succeed  the  clamour  and  yells 
of  pleasure  and  intoxication. 

The  third  holiday  is  intended  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  the  prophet,  and  is  not  altogether  so  noisy  a  one  as 
the  other,  though  there  are  banquets  in  the  houses  and 
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gardens,  processions,  sermons,  prayers,  and  salvoes  of 
artillery.  It  is  singular  that  the  eve  of  St.  John's  day 
should  be  celebrated  in  Morocco,  as  in  the  south  of 
France,  by  bonfires  and  public  rejoicings;  but  is  also 
the  onlv  day  of  this  third  religious  holiday  on  -which 
excesses  and  extravagances  are  committed.  On  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks,  on  the  sea-coast,  the 
populace  assembles  in  crowds  in  a  tumultuous  manner; 
the  ^loorish  authorities  do  not  pique  themselves  on 
exercising  any  watchful  superintendence  over  their 
behaviour  on  that  day,  and  indeed  if  they  did,  it  would 
not  be  to  much  purpose.  They  could  not  prevent  a 
number  of  flimilies  from  havino;  to  2:0  into  moumino-,  as 
an  ordinary  consequence  of  this  holiday  rejoicing. 

The  law  of  ^Mahomet,  which  prescribes  so  rigorously 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  has  not  indicated  the  age  at 
which  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place.  In  Morocco  the 
boys  do  not  undergo  the  operation  till  after  seven  years 
of  age,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
prophet.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in  private,  in  tlie 
mosque;  but  a  family  festival  is  held  on  the  occasion, 
and  all  the  relations  are  assembled  at  the  repast.  Some 
years  ago,  the  followers  of  Islam  professed  so  much 
indifference  with  respect  to  this,  the  most  positive, 
imperative  precept  of  their  religious  law,  that  there  are 
now  numbers  of  uncircumcised  Mussulmans  to  be  met 
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with.  But  Africa  Is  a  land  of  violent  passions  and 
impetuous  reaction;  and  only  two  years  ago  the  fervour 
of  Mahometanism  was  suddenly  rekindled  In  such  an 
energetic  manner,  that  bands  of  pious  personages  rushed 
even  into  the  houses  of  the  most  powerful  families,  and 
brutally  seizing  on  the  uncircumcised  boys,  dragged 
them  to  the  mosques,  and  had  them  operated  on  by 
impromptu  surgeons,  who  had  undertaken  to  make  them 
immediately  submit  to  the  conditions  required  by 
Mussulman  orthodoxy. 

"We  have  related  with  scrupulous  exactness  many 
follies,  many  miseries,  unknown  to  European  nations, 
even  to  those  who  are  the  nearest  neighbours  of 
Morocco.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
African  Mahometanism  has  not  relaxed  any  thing  at 
all  of  its  ancient  intolerance ;  and  it  should  not  be 
forcrotten  that  these  Moorish  Arabs  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  those  Spanish  IMoors  who,  by  their  skilful 
and  humane  policy,  as  much  as  by  their  courage,  kept 
their  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  At  Fez,  at  Mesquinez, 
throughout  the  Empire,  in  spite  of  their  abject  servility, 
the  Jews  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
at  all  times  except  on  the  holiday  occasions,  when 
excess  and  debauchery  have  excited  and  infuriated 
a   blind   hatred   towards   foreigners.     It  is  the  same 
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with  the  Christians,  if  only  they  do  not  offend  against 
the  laAvs.  Morocco  is  the  only  Mahometan  country 
where,  even  during  the  last  three  centuries,  Jews  as 
well  as  Christians  have  the  rio-ht  to  hold  houses  and 
land;  the  only  one  in  which  (the  holidays  always 
excepted)  they  may  mingle  freely  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  without  fear  of  being  subjected  to  arbitrary 
fines  and  exactions. 

Music  plays  a  great  part  in  the  public  demonstrations 
of  the  Moors.  Their  only  instruments  are  still  what 
they  were  at  the  time  of  their  occupation  of  Coi'dova 
and  Grenada — the  narrow  mandoline  with  its  piercing 
sound,  the  two-stringed  violin,  the  drum,  and  the  flute ; 
and,  during  the  fetes,  the  young  people  often  sing  in 
voices  sweet,  expressive,  and  of  great  compass,  inter- 
minable sonss  of  war  and  love.  Nothinor  can  be  more 
plaintive  than  some  of  these  Moorish  songs,  the  rhythm 
of  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  jacai'as  or 
Andalusian  romances. 

The  dances  in  which  the  men  sometimes  during  the 
holidays  deign  to  take  a  part,  would  closely  resemble 
the  fandaniro  and  cachucha,  were  it  not  for  the 
contortions,  convulsions,  indecent  gestures,  frightful 
gi-imaces,  and  perilous  leaps,  putting  the  agility  of 
our  mountebanks  to  shame,  which  completely  dena- 
turalize those  impassioned  and  graceful  popular  ballets 
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of  Valentia  and  Seville.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  Moorish  women  dance  among  themselves,  alone  or 
in  couples ;  the  negroes  of  Morocco,  however,  are  as 
passionately  fond  of  a  ball  as  their  American  brethren 
can  be  ;  and,  free  or  slaves,  tliey  assemble  every  Friday 
to  dance  in  the  presence  of  their  Alcalde,  who  opens 
the  ball.  But,  besides  dancing,  they  employ  some  of 
the  time  which  they  do  not  devote  to  business  or 
religion,  in  horsemanship  and  military  manoeuvres,  which 
remind  one  of  the  celebrated  jousts  of  the  middle  ages 
among  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are 
seen  playing  at  chess  in  the  public  coiFee-houses,  or 
sleeping  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  their  huertas. 
"We  have  spoken  of  business  among  the  Moors,  but 
it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ports,  or  when 
they  are  preparing  for  a  pilgrimage,  that  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  really  occupy  themselves  with  matters  of  trade; 
at  all  other  times  they  remain  almost  completely  idle. 
Burdened  as  it  is  wath  oppressive  monopolies,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  national  industry  is  in  a  very 
backward  state ;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
if  we  except  the  fabrication  of  articles  of  positive  neces- 
sity, such  as  paper,  crockery,  the  common  kinds  of  silk, 
and  especially  that  of  the  famous  leather,  which,  after 
bavins:  been  beo^un  at  Cordova  under  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,    has    taken   its   name    from    this    country    of 
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Morocco,  Avlilch  afforded  them  an  asylum  after  their 
expulsion. 

As  for  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  all  the 
arts,  which  in  Spain  once  shed  such  a  lustre  on  Mussul- 
man civilisation,  it  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  seek 
for  their  vestiges  in  Morocco. 

The  dark  mosques  with  their  massive  towers,  the 
three  immense  palaces  of  the  Emperor,  the  houses  of 
the  Pachas  and  of  some  opulent  Jews,  and  a  few  others, 
have  no  recommendation  but  that  of  solidity  of  con- 
struction. A  few  light  columns  around  the  court  of  the 
mosque,  in  the  midst  of  which  gushes  up  the  abundant 
fountain  that  furnishes  the  water  for  ablutions — this  is 
the  only  architectural  decoration  that  marks  the  spot 
where  the  descendants  of  the  builders  of  the  Alhambra 
come  to  prepare  themselves  for  prayer;  and  throughout 
the  empire  the  poorer  population  who  do  not  live  in  tents 
crouch  beneath  a  thatched  roof,  which  leans  on  a  wall  of 
at  most  three  feet  high.  The  fxmily  has  to  crawl  on  the 
ground  to  enter  its  miserable  dwelling,  through  a  narrow 
aperture  (always  turned  towards  the  east),  and  there 
burrow  half  naked,  men  and  women,  old  men  and  chil- 
dren, mingling  promiscuously  with  the  domestic  animals. 

Nothing  proves  the  degradation  of  a  people  more 
than  the  deirradation  of  costume.  In  the  Alhambra  of 
Grenada,   in  the  only   Arab  painting  that  represents 
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human  fio-ures,  the  members  of  the  Divan  are  seen 
arranging  some  expedition  with  their  Emir;  and  you 
are  struck  not  only  by  their  haughty  and  resolute 
bearing,  but  also  by  the  singular  elegance  of  their 
attire,  the  closely  fitting  jacket,  the  caftan  and  girdle 
with  golden  tassels,  the  bernouse  with  its  hood  flilling 
with  jrraceful  nefflio-ence  over  one  shoulder,  and  the 
turban  retained  on  the  temples  by  fillets  of  musHa 
and  crimson  wool.  This  costume  is  now  seen  at 
Morocco  only  at  the  court; — in  the  principal  towns,  and 
in  the  greatest  houses  elsewhere,  the  sandal  of  shining 
leather  has  been  replaced  by  the  papoush,  the  turban 
by  the  round  cap,  and  the  bernouse  by  the  haiky 
a  large  piece  of  woollen  stuff  like  a  blanket.  In 
the  high  valleys  of  the  Atlas,  even  the  cap  and  the 
papoush  are  given  up;  the  mountaineers  have  almost 
always  their  heads  bare  and  shaved,  or  sometimes  they 
cut  their  hair  close  with  their  daggers,  leaving  only  one 
long  lock  towards  the  middle  of  the  head,  which  attains 
its  natural  length.  They  only  put  on  the  haik  on 
grand  occasions,  when  they  go  to  war,  or  when  their 
business  calls  them  into  the  towns,  or  down  to  the  plain. 
In  the  villages,  or  rather  in  the  douairs,  the  costume  of 
the  people  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  pair  of 
drawers,  or  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  middle.  The 
children,  when  they  are  not  more  than  a  week  old,  are 
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exposed  to  the  sun  in  straw  or  osier  baskets,  till  their 
skins,  tanned  and  hardened,  are  able  to  resist  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  dispense  with  the  use  of 
clothes. 

The  costume  of  the  women  has  degenerated  as  much 
as  that  of  the  men ;  it  has  declined  as  their  ardent  or 
melancholy  beauty  declines — long  before  old  age.  The 
Moorish  women  have  almost  all  brown  complexions, 
black  large  expressive  eyes,  and  black  hair,  with  soft 
regular  features,  an  open  expression  of  countenance, 
delicate  hands,  and  small  feet,  at  least  by  nature ;  but, 
from  the  rough  domestic  labour  they  are  subjected  to 
in  the  interior  of  the  houses,  the  lower  classes  soon  get 
their  feet  flattened,  wrinkled,  and  deformed.  Their 
hair,  also,  the  finest  perhaps  that  has  ever  adorned 
the  head  of  woman,  retains  but  very  few  years  its 
black  lustrous  wave.  When  they  have  reached  a 
certain  period  of  life,  which  is  precisely  that  of  their 
fullest  development  of  youth  and  beauty,  the  women 
of  ^lorocco  dye  their  hair  of  various  colours,  with  a 
dye  formed  of  corrosive  substances,  which  burn  it, 
redden  it,  and  at  last  destroy  it  altogether. 

The  brilliant  costume  of  the  Odalesques,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  has  been  often  exhibited  in  European 
theatres,  is  seldom  worn  by  the  rich  ^Moorish  women 
except  at  solemn  ceremonies,  and  on  those  great  days 
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■when  they  rustle  and  glitter  in  diamonds  and  pearls, 
and  all  kinds  of  jewels,  and  load  rather  than  adorn 
themselves  with  gold  and  silver  cords,  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  rings,  and  necklaces.  As  soon  as  the  last 
hoar  of  the  festival  has  struck,  they  bid  farewell  to 
jewels,  elegant  attire,  and  rich  ornaments.  High  and 
low  envelope  themselves,  in  public,  in  a  large  piece  of 
woollen  stuff,  which  leaves  nothing  visible  but  their 
eyes ;  and  in  the  interior  of  their  houses  they  wear  a 
simple  tunic  of  leather,  or  linen,  which  has  little 
elegance,  and  indeed  seldom  even  cleanliness,  to 
recommend  it.  Women  of  the  lower  class,  especially 
the  peasantry,  dress  their  heads  in  the  open  air  in  large 
straw  hats,  which  give  them  a  repulsive  aspect.  They 
not  only  stain  their  hair  and  nails  with  the  juice  of  wild 
herbs,  but  trace  a  kind  of  tattooing  on  their  hands,  arms, 
and  feet.  Some  of  these  juices  are  composed  by  mix- 
ing and  pounding  together  the  rind  of  green  nuts,  with 
part  of  the  root  of  the  nut-tree,  a  yellomsh  liquor,  which 
gives  to  their  teeth  and  lips  the  brilliant  yellow  colour  of 
saffron.  The  hlo-hest  de2;ree  of  education  found  amonsr 
the  Moorish  women  of  the  upper  class,  is  to  know  how 
to  embroider  in  silk,  or  gold,  certain  emblems  and 
devices  which  they  bestow  upon  their  husbands  or 
their  lovers.  Most  of  them  have  no  other  occupa- 
tion  than    spinning.      Even   far    in    the    interior    of 
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Africa,  their  woollen  thread  is  higlily  esteemed  for  its 
fineness. 

The  poor  women  pass  their  lives  in  the  field,  in 
cultivating  the  ground,  keeping  flocks,  gathering  herbs 
and  roots,  and  collecting  dry  wood,  Avhich  they  sell  at 
the  doors  of  the  mosques.  In  no  family,  even  the 
most  powerful,  is  it  considered  necessai-y  to  teach 
women  to  read,  write,  or  do  any  thing  which  might 
tend  to  form  or  elevate  their  minds ;  and  quite  enough 
is  supposed  to  be  done  for  then  moral  and  religious 
education,  if  they  are  hindered,  not  by  any  considera- 
tions of  virtue  or  honour,  but  by  terror  and  ill-treat- 
ment, from  failing  in  their  conjugal  duties.  The 
condition  of  the  women  of  Morocco  is  the  most  odious 
that  can  be  imagined.  Adultery,  or  even  the  least 
suspicion  of  it,  is  punished  with  death ;  and,  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  the  husband  can  divorce  his  Avife  by 
merely  explaining  his  motives  to  the  Cadi,  or  even 
without  giving  himself  any  such  trouble.  The  Ma- 
hometans of  Africa  have  conformed  more  scrupulously 
than  those  of  Asia,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  counsels 
of  the  prophet,  who  recommends  true  believers  not  to 
marry  more  than  four  wives  at  a  time ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Emperor,  the  Pachas,  and  great 
personages  in  general,  few  of  the  Moors  practise 
polygamy ;  but  every  body  takes  concubines,  who,  for 
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some  time,  occupy  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  family 
as  the  legitimate  wife. 

From  the  very  commencement,  however,  of  their 
precocious  old  age,  these  concubines  are  abandoned,  as 
if  no  sentiment  of  tenderness  had  ever  been  felt  for 
them ;  scarcely  do  even  their  own  children  retain 
towards  them  any  feeling — we  will  not  say  of  respect 
or  affection,  but  of  mere  compassion. 

It  is  a  hideous  spectacle,  then,  to  see  these  poor 
creatures,  repulsed  and  degraded  as  they  are,  giving 
themselves  up  recklessly  to  inebriety,  gluttony,  and 
indescribable  licentiousness,  and,  exaggerating  a  com- 
mon vice  of  the  feminine  nature,  busying  themselves  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  slander,  and  in  stirring  up  strife 
among  their  friends  and  relations.  From  these  women, 
no  longer  young,  and  forsaken  by  their  husbands  or 
lovers,  the  ranks  of  prostitution  in  ^lorocco  are  re- 
cruited, for  in  this  respect  Morocco  differs  from  most 
Mussulman  countries.  Prostitution  is  not  merely 
tolerated,  but  authorized,  and  pays  its  regular  con- 
tribution to  the  state.  In  order  not  to  have  to  return 
to  this  painful  topic,  we  may  add  here  that  the  most 
abandoned  Moorish  women,  who  have  reached  the  last 
extremity  of  corruption  and  vice,  obstinately  refuse  to 
give  themselves  up  to  Christians,  Jews,  or  any  kind  of 
foreigner.     Sometimes,  indeed,  they  will  endeavour  to 
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entice  them  into  tlieir  dens,  hut  it  is  only  to  betray 
them  to  miscreants,  who  are  the  very  refuse  even  of 
Moorish  society,  and  from  amongst  whom  they  seldom 
escape  with  their  lives. 

The  education  of  the  men  is  almost  as  much  neglected 
as  that  of  the  women.  There  exists,  it  is  true,  in  all 
the  mosques,  a  kind  of  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
presided  over  by  the  priest;  but  this  priest  considers 
that  he  has  fulfilled  his  task  when,  by  dint  of  shouts 
and  blows,  he  has  succeeded  in  fixing  in  the  memory  of 
the  pupil  a  hundred  verses  from  the  Koran,  which  he 
himself  would  by  no  means  be  capable  of  explaining. 
Only  those  destined  to  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  to  that 
of  Cadi,  or  Cadi's  secretarv,  are  ever  tauo-ht  writino-  or 
arithmetic. 

The  Moorish  government  does  not  concern  itself  in 
any  way  with  public  education;  and  when,  some  years 
ago,  a  few  European  merchants  founded  a  college  at 
Tetuan,  to  which  they  admitted  the  children  of  Jews 
as  well  as  floors,  it  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and 
the  college  was  suppressed.  Official  documents  aro 
drawn  up  in  the  Arabic  language,  or  what  is  called  the 
language  of  the  Koran,  although  even  the  personages 
known  by  the  name  of  Fetis,  Talbas,  or  Sages  of  the 
Koran,  are  barely  able  to  read  and  write  it. 

The   language   (jf  the   population  in   general,    only 
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consists  of  a  mixture  of  barbarous  dialects,  with  their 
guttural  sounds  and  liarsli  or  squeaking  syllables. 

The  art  of  printing  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  any 
part  of  the  Moorish  empire;  every  thing  is  written 
with  the  hand,  though  with  admirable  neatness,  and  on 
excellent  paper;  and  if  ever  this  country  should  be 
completely  thrown  open  to  Europe,  medicine,  philoso- 
phy, history,  and  many  sciences,  may  make  in  it  some 
valuable  discoveries;  for  not  only  in  all  the  mosques,  but 
in  the  houses  of  almost  all  the  Moorish  fomilies  who 
inhabit  the  towns,  there  is  preserved  an  immense 
number  of  manuscripts,  which  date  from  the  most 
brilliant  epochs  of  Mussulman  civilisation.  Down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Arabs  set  a  high  value  on  their  intellectual 
treasures;  and  enormous  sums  were  offered,  by  the 
sultans  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  for 
the  books  which  their  ancestors  had  been  forced  to 
abandon  in  Grenada. 

The  present  dynasty,  proceeding  from  the  distant 
sands  of  Tafilet,  where  Oriental  civilisation  has  never 
yet  peneti'ated,  has  given  the  last  blow  to  Arab 
literature  and  science.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
mosque  of  Carabin  contained  a  great  library,  in  which 
were  deposited  some  of  its  most  precious  treasm-es. 
Under    Abderrahman,  books    of   looetry,    philosophy. 
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history,  theology,  medicine,  Avere  not  destroyed,  but 
dispersed  throughout  the  country  among  the  Talbas 
and  Cadis.  The  now  nomadic  part  of  the  population 
have  preserved  more  than  their  sultans  the  recollec- 
tions of  ancient  Arab  glories;  these  are  still  retained 
in  traditions,  Avhich  as  they  grow  fainter  become  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  instinct.  The  Moor  of  the  present 
day,  Avho  does  not  understand  a  single  letter  of  these 
manuscripts,  not  only  obstinately  refuses  to  part  Avith 
them,  but  Avill  not  allow  a  stranger  so  much  as  a  glimpse 
of  the  ancient  parchments  with  which  they  are  covered. 
The  Arab  civilisation  has  thus  become  extinct  in 
the  country,  on  Avhich,  after  the  conquest  of  Grenada, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  its  light  last  shone,  and  there  is  no  other 
IMussulman  nation  Avhich  has  held  itself  so  obstinately 
aloof  from  all  European  influence.  Here  has  Islamism, 
abandoned  completely  to  itself,  become  destroyed  even 
by  its  own  excesses — by  the  inherent  viciousness  of  its 
principles.  By  producing  an  absolute  confusion  betAveen 
religious  and  political  order — proclauning  in  the  one  the 
purest  despotism,  in  the  other  the  stifling  dogmas  of 
fatalism,  it  must  in  the  end  infallibly  overthrow  both; 
it  must  infallibly  relax  all  ties  of  civil  society,  even  to 
those  of  the  family — it  must  deprave  morals,  enervate 
the    Avill,   enfeeble  the    intellect — create   a   separation 
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between  the  races  which  Mahomet  and  his  lieutenants 
united  under  the  same  standard  and  the  same  symbol, 
and  destroy  the  social  unity  which  the  genius  of  their 
prophet  established  with  so  much  difficulty. 

It  is  evident  that  a  principle  so  far  weakened  and 
degraded,  cannot  of  itself  recover  its  elastic  energy. 
It  is  in  European  civilisation  alone  we  must  seek  the 
regeneration  of  these  Moorish  and  Arab  communities; 
European  civihsation,  which,  attracting  them  to  itself, 
or  more  properly  advancing  to  meet  them,  and  inter- 
penetrating them  more  and  more,  may  at  last  succeed 
in  effectino;  their  reorg-anization. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world  that  may  be  more 
readily  civilized  than  the  Arab  and  the  Moor,  as  soon 
as  his  peculiar  prejudices  can  be  subdued,  and  he  him- 
self is  willing  to  yield  to  the  new  influence.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  Moor  named  El-Ghazal,  a 
native  of  Morocco,  of  that  town  where,  more  than  in  any 
other  spot,  the  old  Mahometan  prejudices  are  strong 
and  deeply  rooted,  went  to  spend  four  years  in  Madrid. 
At  his  arrival  he  was  a  genuine  Mussulman  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  barbarous  period — as  superstitious  as  a 
Talba — as  fierce  a  fanatic  as  a  soldier  of  the  Almagazen. 

On  his  departure,  he  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
in  his  manners  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  from  the 
most  refined  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Madrid. 
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During  his  residence  in  the  peninsula,  he  wrote  a 
book  on  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  opinions 
that  prevailed  among  them,  which  was  full  of  the  most 
judicious  satire. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Montesquieu,  El-Ghazal 
had  adopted  for  his  work  the  plan  of  the  "  Persian 
Letters;"  it  was  written  in  Arabic  and  Spanish,  and 
was  called  "  Letters  of  a  Moor  " — but  it  has  never  yet 
found  a  publisher.  The  Spanish  copy  has  been  lost, 
but  the  Arab  manuscript  is  in  existence  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  more  than  one 
high  intellect  and  generous  heart  would  be  produced 
in  Morocco,  if  the  floors  of  the  principal  families — the 
Pachas,  Cadis,  Viziers,  and  doctors  of  the  law — could 
be,  like  El-Ghazal,  initiated  into  the  manners  and  the 
ideas  of  Europe ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  is  thus 
easy  to  see  what  means  might  be  employed  in  order 
that  these  ideas  may  be  disseminated  and  take  root  in 
the  Moorish  country. 

In  order  to  introduce  them,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  an  armed  occupation,  which  would 
alienate  the  population  for  centuries,  and  would  provoke 
interminable  dissensions  amongst  the  European  powers. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  enter  into  clear  and  precise 
treaties,  which,  while  they  benefited  all  other  nations, 
would  be  to  the  especial  advantage  of  Morocco,  by 
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throwing  open  the  empire  to  the  commerce  of  the 
■world,  through  her  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Algerian  gorges  of  the  Atlas. 

The  barriers  must  be  thrown  down  which  have  been 
erected  against  Europe  in  the  customhouses  of  the 
maritime  towns,  in  those  arbitrary  tariffs  Arhich  were 
established  at  the  time  when  the  African  Mussulmans 
delighted  in  irritating  and  humiliating  Christian  princes. 

They  can  now  no  longer  be  maintained,  but  must  be 
replaced  by  moderate  duties,  which  shall  discourage 
fraud,  and  attract  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth; 
thus  proving  to  the  Emperor  that  his  treasury  would 
find  its  account  better  in  the  progress  of  European 
civilisation,  than  in  the  exactions  and  exhausting 
extortions  of  barbarism. 

The  system  of  monopoly  under  which  the  people  are 
ruined  by  the  Jews,  the  Jews  by  the  Pachas,  the  Pachas 
by  the  Sultan,  must  be  abolished;  at  each  of  the  cities, 
Fez,  Morocco,  Mesquinez,  must  be  established  a  focus 
of  civilisation,  which  may  peacefully  radiate  towards 
the  highest  valleys  of  the  ShUogs  and  Amazlrgas,  and 
even  the  remote  douairs  of  Sus  and  Wadnoon. 

Commerce  will  introduce  our  manners ;  our  manners, 
our  ideas  and  principles ;  our  Ideas  will,  in  their  turn, 
reform  the  institutions  of  the  Moors.  Why  may  we 
not  also  hope,  that  the  day  wIU  come  when  the  various 
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races,  now  divided  by  the  antipathies  of  ages,  shall 
approach  each  other,  and  come  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing ? 

With  Morocco  once  opened  to  European  influence, 
what  a  magnificent  horizon  is  expanded  to  our  view ! 
an  horizon,  too,  perpetually  enlarging  itself! 

From  their  remote  Oriental  solitudes,  the  Arabs 
were  once  invincibly  attracted  towards  the  fruitful 
Magreb-el-Atksa,  as  we  ourselves,  in  our  own  day,  have 
been  from  the  regions  of  the  north.  In  past  times  they 
made  of  it  a  bulwark  for  their  conquests,  and  the  head- 
quarters whence  they  might  rush  forward  to  their 
future  ones.  It  was  the  possession  of  such  a  point  of 
support  that  gave  them  strength  for  the  usurpation  of 
the  finest  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  where  they 
occasioned  such  vast  devastations.  Why  should  it 
not  serve  in  turn  as  a  point  of  support  for  European 
civilisation,  in  its  eflTorts  to  penetrate  into  that  mys- 
terious East,  where  its  elevating  power  is  so  much 
needed  ? 


THE   END. 
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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  few  countries  is  so  interesting;,  and  yet  so 
little  kno^^^^,  as  that  of  the  Caucasus.  A  mysterious  veil, 
very  rarely,  and  then  only  partially,  raised,  has  covered  for 
centuries  this  land  and  its  inhabitants.  The  reports  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  reached  Europe  from  these  majes- 
tic mountains,  have  sounded  like  the  echo  of  the  myths  of 
antiquity.  We  heard  that  the  Eussians  had  penetrated 
to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  to  carry  off  the  golden  fleece 
of  liberty  from  the  evergreen  forests  of  Colchis,  and  armed 
bands,  contending  with  and  destroying  each  other,  sprang 
up  from  the  human  bones  with  wliich  the  Colchian  plains 
were  bestrewed. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Eussians  have  converted  the 
Caucasus  into  an  immense  camp — that  war  has  been  carried 
on  there  for  a  length  of  time — that  -the  mountains  are 
commanded  by  Russian  forts  in  every  direction ;  but  why 
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the  Emperor  annually  fills  Daghlstan  with  the  corpses  of 
his  warriors — why,  and  with  what  right,  Russia  commenced 
this  unholy  war,  whose  end  is  still  incalculable — we  stiU 
require  information.  To  furnish  this,  if  only  in  a  sUght 
measure,  is  the  purpose  of  my  present  work. 

Any  one  who  believes  that  the  termination  of  this 
struggle  depends  on  the  destruction  of  stone  forts,  and  the 
extirpation  of  a  few  forests,  does  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  Caucasian  war. 

The  Russians  may  cover  all  the  countries  of  the  Cau- 
casus with  their  armies — they  may  raze  all  the  forts  and 
burn  the  forests,  and  even  melt  the  snow  of  the  towering 
peaks  with  the  fire  of  their  artillery — and  yet  the  unhappy 
war  would  not  be  terminated.  They  may  search  out  the 
most  hidden  ravines  in  Daghistan,  build  new  cabins  in  the 
desolate  abodes  of  the  ancient  heroes,  and  extirpate  the 
entire  population  of  the  mountains — and  still  the  flame  of 
war,  ever  fanned  afresh,  will  continue  to  burn  for  ages. 
For  this  struggle  is  not  merely  one  between  man  and  man 
— it  is  a  contest  between  the  mountain  and  the  steppe. 

The  population  of  the  Caucasus  may  be  changed ;  but 
the  breeze  of  liberty  blowing  from  its  mountains  will  ever 
remain  the  same.  Strengthened  by  this  breeze,  even 
Russian  mercenaries  would  grow  into  patriots,  and  a 
new  hero-race  would  spring  up  from  their  descendants. 
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to  turn  their  arms  against  the  same  serfdom,  in  the 
extension  of  which  their  fathers  were  once  the  bhnd  in- 
struments. 


As  for  my  o^vn  share  in  this  little  book,  I  can  only  lay 
claim  to  the  merit  of  selection  and  arrancjement:  the  ma- 
terlals  I  found  ready  to  hand  in  several  German  Avorks. 
My  original  intention  had  been  to  render  a  simple  version 
of  a  pamphlet  published  in  Germany,  within  the  year,  and 
called  Schamyl,  ah  Fcldherr,  Sultaii,  und  Projjhet  des 
Kaukasus.  Finding,  however,  during  the  progress  of  my 
task,  that  Dr.  Wagner's  work  did  not  furnish  that  gua- 
rantie  of  solidity  which  could  alone  render  it  acceptable  to 
the  English  reader,  I  was  compelled  to  add  copious  ex- 
tracts from  Friedrich  Bodenstedt's  splendid  book.  Die 
Volker  des  Kaukasus,  which  has,  indeed,  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  all  recent  writers  on  the  Caucasus,  not  ex- 
cepting Dr.  "\^'aguer  himself. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  PKOPHETS  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

8CHAMTL  AT  HIMRI. — HIS  THREE  MYSTERIOUS  ESCAPES  FROM    DEATH. — MAKSUH 

BET,    THE    FIRST    PROrHET    OF    THE    CAUCASUS. KASI    MULLAH,    SCHAMIL'S 

INSTRUCTOR. HIS  HEROIC  DEATH  IN  THE  BREACH. 

It  was  on  the  18tli  October,  1832,  that  the  Eussians  made 
tlieir  last  and  victorious  attack  upon  the  Caucasian  fortress  of 
Himri,  into  which  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  the  chief- 
tain Kasi  Mullah,  and  of  the  Murid*  Schamyl,  had  thrown 
themselve.s.  The  conflict  had  been  raging  for  several  days  with 
unexampled  bravery  on  both  sides;  but,  despite  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Russian  forces,  and  the  terrible  ally  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  artillery,  every  summons  to  surrender  was  rejected 
by  the  dauntless  mountaineers.  In  their  wild  fanaticism,  chant- 
ing verses  of  the  Koran,  they  poured  their  death-dealing  shower 
of  bullets  on  the  foes.  The  triple  wall  of  this  eyry  had  been 
already  breached.  The  towers  of  the  fortress  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Russian  cannon  ;  but  Kasi  Mullah  and  Schamyl  obsti- 
nately rejected  any  thought  of  surrender.  At  sunrise,  on  the 
18th  October,  the  fortress  was  at  length  stormed,  and  after  a 
most  sanguinary  and  murderous  hand-to-hand  contest,  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Russians.  Kasi  Mullah,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  Murids,  were  killed  at  SchamyVs  side  :  the  latter  was 
himself  wounded  by  a  bullet,and  received  a  bayonet  thrust  j  but  he 

*  The  Murids  are  memhers  of  a  sacred  corps,  wlio  have  consecrated  them- 
selves to  death  for  their  faith. 
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cut  a  path  tlirongli  tlie  combatants,  disappeared  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  in  two  years  the  Caucasus  once  again  resounded 
■with  the  glory  of  his  name. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  in  various  quaiiiers,  that 
Schamyl  was  taken  prisoner  at  Himri  by  the  Russians,  can'ied 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  after  receiving  a  commission  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  sent  to  fight  against  his  own  countrymen.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  insult  he  received  from  his  superior  officer,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  rejoin  the  enemies  of 
Russia.  It  is  even  asserted  that,  at  a  later  date,  a  wounded 
Russian  of&cer,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  had  been  led  be- 
fore him,  and  that  Schamyl,  recognising  in  him  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  during  his  residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  restored  him 
to  liberty,  iifter  a  lengthened  conversation.  This  pi-etended  con- 
vei'sation  was  natui'ally  repeated  with  a  variety  of  details,  which 
invested  it  with  a  highly  interesting  character. 

The  anecdote  we  have  just  mentione<l  is  certpinly  true,  though 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  hero  of  it  was  not  Schamyl,  but 
Daniel  Bey,  who  is  now  Schamyl's  friend  and  comrade  in  arms. 
Daniel  Bey  had  indeed  been  made  a  Russian  general,  but 
deserted,  and  went  from  Tiflis  to  Sklissia,  of  which  country  he 
was  Sultan,  and  where  he  again  raised  the  banner  of  revolt. 
The  Russian  colonel,  Belgard,  marched  against  him  with  a  large 
body  of  ti-oops,  and  took  Sklissia  by  storm.  Daniel,  however, 
escaped,  and  joined  Schamyl,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his 
staff-officers. 

It  may  be  easily  conjectured  that  Schamyl's  miraculous 
escape  furnished  the  mountaineers  with  materials  for  the  most 
extraordinary  rumours.  Among  these,  one  was  current,  that 
Schamyl  had  really  been  killed  at  Himri,  but  Allah  had  recalled 
him  to  life,  in  order  to  give  a  visible  sign,  by  the  i-esurrection  of 
the  prophet,  that  he  was  the  chosen  leader  of  his  co-religionists. 
In  the  year  1834,  Schamyl's  life  was  for  the  second  time 
preserved  in  a  marvellous  manner.  The  scene  of  this  occurrence 
was  Chunsak,  the  residence  of  the  Khan  of  the  Avarians. 
The  Khanum,  Pashubike,  who  was  devoted  to  the  Riissian 
interest,  refused  to  join  Kasi  Mullah  in  1830.     At  a  later  date, 
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Hamsad  Bey,  the  successor  of  this  prophet,  took  possession  of 
Chunsak,  and  after  treacherously  killing  the  two  sons  of  the 
Khanum,  who  had  come  to  his  tent  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiation,  ended  the  tragedy  by  executing  their  mother. 

But  there  is  never  any  lack  of  avengers  in  Daghistan,  and  the 
new  leader  of  the  Murids  was  fated  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  two  of 
his  most  faithful  and  distinguished  comrades. 

The  two  brothers,  Osman  and  Hadji  IVEurad,  had  been 
brought  up  with  Omar  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Khanum  of 
Chunsak.  At  the  instigation  of  their  own  father,  they  avenged 
the  death  of  their  friend,  by  cutting  down  Hamsad  Bey  in  the 
mosque.  Osman  fell  by  the  sabres  of  the  Murids,  but  his 
brother  inflamed  the  nation  to  rise  in  insurrection.  A  irreat 
number  of  Murids  were  assassinated  in  the  mosque,  and  those 
who  escaped  took  refuge  in  the  tower.  Schamyl,  who  had 
followed  Hamsad  Bey  to  the  mosque,  was  among  the  number. 
They  defended  themselves  with  the  courage  of  despair.  Hadji 
Murad  gave  orders  to  set  the  tower  on  fire,  and  only  two 
Murids  escaped  the  flames.  One  was  the  betrayer  of  the  plot, 
•who  had  sworn  on  the  Koran  to  keep  it  secret,  but  had  revealed 
it  to  Hadji  Murad.  He  was  recaptured,  however,  and  burnt 
alive.  The  other  was  Schamyl  himself,  who  again  disappeared 
without  leaving  a  trace,  and  in  a  most  marvellous  fashion. 

Schamyl's  third  escape  from  impending  death  was  not  a  whit 
less  extraordinary.  It  took  place  in  the  year  1S39,  at  the 
storming  of  the  forti-ess  of  Achulko,  where  the  most  dauntless 
bravery  and  contempt  of  death  were  again  displayed  on  either 
side.  The  wives  of  the  Tchetcheuzes  stood  on  the  surrounding 
rocks  in  their  fluttering  robes,  hurling  down  immense  masses 
of  stone  on  the  assailants,  and  incited  their  husbands  by  their 
wild  cries.  "  I  cannot  understand  how,"  a  Russian  officer  who 
was  engaged  in  the  struggle  afterwards  wrote — "  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  every  thing  then  appeared  to  me  so  natui-al.  But 
the  most  cowardly  among  us  were  at  that  moment  as  wild  as 
panthers,  and  more  terrible  lightning  flashed  from  our  eyes 
than  from  our  muskets.  We  bathed  in  blood,  we  clambered 
over  corpses,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  were  our  music.     I  saw 
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every  thing,  but  did  not  regard  it  humanly,  as  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case :  for  the  god  within  me  was  dead,  and  only 
the  devil  alive." 

The  fortress  had  been  taken,  but  Schamyl  himself,  the  object 
of  all  this  toil,  was  neither  among  tlie  killed  nor  the  prisoners. 
Above  the  Russians  a  few  Tchetchenzes  were  still  visible  in  the 
rocky  cliffs,  and  after  a  while  some  deserters  came  down,  who, 
on  cross  examination,  confessed  that  Schamyl  was  there,  and 
intended  to  let  himself  down  by  ropes  during  the  night.  Tiiist- 
worthy  soldiers  were  immediately  selected  to  guard  the  place 
which  the  deserters  had  indicated.  At  midnight  a  slight  noise 
was  heard.  A  Lesghi  was  let  down,  who,  after  careful  examination 
of  the  terrain,  gave  a  signal,  and  a  second  Caucasian  came  down 
from  the  heights  with  the  activity  of  a  cat.  He  was  followed  by 
a  third,  wrapped  up  in  a  white  cloak,  such  as  Schamjd  usually 
wore  :  the  Russians  burst  from  their  hiding-place,  and  hurriedly 
conducted  the  thi'ee  prisonei-s  to  their  general's  tent.  Here, 
however,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  fugitive  they  had  taken 
for  Schamyl,  was  an  entirely  cb'fferent  person ;  while  the  real 
Schamyl,  at  the  moment  when  the  Russians  left  the  spot, 
descended  from  his  eyry,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Koissu. 
Showers  of  bullets  were  in  vain  sent  after  him  :  he  gained  the 
opposite  bank,  and  disappeared. 

Schamyl  himself  never  revealed  in  what  manner  he  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  Achulko  ;  for  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  him  to  increase  the  sanctity  that  attached  to  his  name,  and 
cause  the  people  to  believe  that  a  miracle  would  always  be  per- 
forms 1,  whenever  his  life  or  liberty  was  imperilled. 

However,  before  we  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  Schamyl's 
history,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  comprehend  what  we 
shall  have  to  say  about  him,  to  give  a  short  account  of  two  men, 
who  distinguished  themselves  before  his  advent  as  leaders  of  the 
forces  opposed  to  the  Russians. 

In  the  East,  and  indeed  in  every  partially  civilized  country, 
where  no  written  history  exists,  or,  at  the  most,  is  utterly  un- 
known, the  oral  traditions  are  interwoven  with  a  multitude  of 
fables,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
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tares — the  gold  from  its  alloy.  In  addition  to  tliis,  the  more 
marvellous  a  story  is,  the  more  attractive  is  it  to  the  many.  In 
no  country  is  this  propensity  so  evident  as  in  the  Caucasu.s, 
where  stories,  as  they  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  are  more  and 
more  adorned,  so  that  it  at  last  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  separate  truth  from  fiction. 

Ellja  Mansur  takes  a  prominent  place  among  those  chieftains 
about  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  in  circulation. 
His  real  name  was  Dervish  Muhammad,  and  Daghistan  the  first 
place  Y/here  he  actively  appeai-ed.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Lesghis  and  Tchetchenzes,  he  made  an  attack  on  Kisliar,  where, 
however,  he  was  driven  back  with  a  great  loss  :  the  same  fate 
he  also  expeiienced  at  ]N^avur,  where  the  wives  of  the  Cossacks 
fought  by  the  side  of  their  husbands. 

!Wansur  Bey  was  the  first  who  strenuously  exerted  himself  to 
unite  the  several  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  Russians  with  a  greater  chance  of  success.  He  preached  the 
Koran,  and  succeeded  in  converting  the  priuces  and  nobles  of  the 
TJbychs  and  of  Daghistan,  who,  since  that  time,  have  remained 
faithfiil  to  the  Zvluhammadan  religion.* 

Mansur  Bey  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  addicted  to  the 
severest  temperance — qualities  which  doubtlessly  heightened  the 
magic  of  his  name,  and  it  still  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
mountaineers.  He  had  .several  imitators  and  successors  in  his  holy 
mission  ;  but  neither  Gus  Bey  nor  Djimbulat  attained  the  high 
reputation  which  he  acquired.  It  woxald  therefore  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  inquire  into  the  deeds  and  lives  of  these  two  chieftains. 

A  much  more  important  part,  however,  was  played  by  the 
already  mentioned  Kasi  LIullah,  a  man  of  short  stature,  with 
small  eyes,  a  scanty  beard,  and  a  face  disfigured  by  pock- 
marks.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Mullah  of  the  aoul 
(village)  of  Bereckei  in  KoTssu-bula.  This  chieftain  discovered 
extraordinary  abilities  in  the  young  man,  and  consequently  sent 
him  to  Kadi  Muhammad,  in  the  territory  of  the  Khan  Asian. 

*  ^ran«ur  was  t.iken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  in  1701,  at  the  siege  of 
Anapa,  and  carried  to  the  convent  of  Solovetzki,  on  tbe  Black  tiea,  whera 
he  soon  died. 
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In  tlio  year  1821,  however,  this  Khan  expelled  both  teacher  and 
pupil  from  his  country,  and  Kasi  then  became  a  travelling  scribe, 
an  occupation  which  furnished  him  opportunities  of  forming  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  country, 
which  afterwards  was  filled  with  the  glory  of  his  name. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  in  the  year  IS 30,  he  was  seen  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  Murids,  whom  he  had  liimself  instructed  in 
strategy.  With  this  little  corps  he  declared  war  against  the 
Russians.  Naurus  Bey,  who  was  confined  as  a  prisoner  in 
Derbend,  effected  his  escape,  and  became  a  partisan  of  Kasi. 
The  Mullah  did  not,  like  other  chieftains,  bear  arms  himself,  and 
took  no  active  part  in  the  contest,  save  by  inciting  the  faithful 
by  the  fire  of  his  eloquence. 

At  this  time  Pa^kievitch  had  just  left  to  open  the  campaign 
against  the  Poles,  and  his  command  had  been  enti'usted  to 
General  Pancratieff,  upon  which  the  prophet  aj^peared  before 
Tarku  with  a  band  of  Lesghis  and  Tchetchenzes.  The  citadel  of 
this  town,  called  Burnaya — or  the  stormy — was  commanded  by 
Major  Fodosseyef,  and  was  only  occupied  by  a  weak  garrison. 
If  Kasi  Mullah  had  attacked  it  from  the  mountain  Bide,  he 
woidd  undoubtedly  have  taken  it :  but  he  preferred  a  blockade 
of  the  town,  which  lies  further  to  the  east.  In  this  he  had  two 
important  objects  in  view.  The  fii'st  was  to  gain  possession  of 
the  wells,  which  cKchisively  furnish  the  town  with  water,  and 
the  second,  to  capture  the  powder  magazine,  which  lay  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

His  undertaking  was  entirely  successful :  but  at  the  moment 
when  the  mountain  warriors  burst  into  the  powder  magazine,  a 
grenade  was  fired  at  it  from  the  citadel.  The  magazine  ex- 
ploded, and  hundreds  of  the  Tcherkess  lost  their  lives  in  conse- 
quence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  garrison  made  repeated  and  furious 
sallies,  but  they  sufiered  horribly  from  thirst,  and  appeared  to 
have  no  other  choice  except  to  give  up  the  citadel  or  bury  them- 
selvi-s  under  the  ruins.  In  this  necessity  a  Tartar  offered  to 
inform  General  Kachanoff"  of  the  desperate  position  in  which 
Tarku  was.    He  sprang  down  from  the  walls :  the  Russians  fired  at 
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him,  and  lie  returned  their  fire.  In  consequence  of  this  ruse  he 
^vas  looked  upon  as  a  deserter,  and  was  allowed  to  continue  his 
journey  unimpeded.  A  few  days  later,  General  Kachanoff 
received  a  note  in  a  gun-barrel,  informing  of  the  danger  which 
impended  over  the  menaced  fortress.  He  hurried  off  immediately 
to  their  assistance,  and  the  delight  of  the  garrison  was  very  great 
when  they  heard  the  thunder  of  the  Russian  cannon.  The 
battle  was  a  teiTible  one,  and  raged  for  two  days;  on  the  30th 
May,  however,  Kasi  jMullah  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to 
Tabasseran,  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  join  the  insurgents. 
Colonel  Miklacheffski  was  sent  to  disperse  his  troops,  in  which 
he  succeeded  after  a  brilliant  campaign,  which  only  lasted  a 
fortnight,  and  through  which  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
received  the  title  of  the  "  Black  Colonel"  from  the  mountaineers, 
in  consequence  of  the  terror  he  caused  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  altered  Kasi  Mullah's  name  into  Tasi  Mullah,  or  dog,  to 
express  the  sufferings  to  which  he  exposed  them. 

In  the  fece  of  this  defeat,  Kasi  Mullah  commenced  on  the 
19th  Aiigust  the  siege  of  Derbend  —  a  town  of  considerable 
importance,  in  which  he  had  some  confederates.  Major  Vasle- 
ci'off,  however,  the  commandant  of  the  fort  iSTarynkali,  inflamed 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  with  such  siiccess,  that  the  Tartars 
came  to  him  and  demanded  arms,  and  indeed  gave  the  Russians 
powerful  assistance  in  their  sallies.  A  murderous  contest  took 
place  here,  in  which  the  Russians,  although  inferior  in  numbers, 
were  the  victors.  Every  stratagem  which  Kasi  Mullah  now 
employed,  only  served  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
nation;  and  when  he  received  information,  on  the  27th  August, 
of  the  approach  of  General  Kachanoff,  he  raised  the  siege  ami 
fled  to  the  mountains. 

The  Russians,  in  return  for  these  inroads,  took  the  anuls  of 
Duvek,  Madjalis,  Erpeli,  and  Tcherkey,  ft'om  which  they  carried 
off  an  immense  amount  of  booty  ;  for  the  Lesghis  had  concealed 
their  valuables  there,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  be 
in  perfect  safety.  At  the  capture  of  Ilurinent-juk,  another  popu- 
lous aoul,  Abd-ur-Achman,  one  of  Kasi  Mullah's  caj)taius, 
was  burnt  alive  in  a  tower,  together  with  about  fifty  Murida. 
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All  these  defeats,  however,  did  not  prevent  Kasi  Mullah  from 
surprising  the  town  of  Kisliar  iu  broad  daylight,  on  the  1st 
November.  He  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  booty,  more 
especially  by  raising  a  forced  contribution  from  the  Armenian 
merchants.  On  the  2nd  December,  the  Eussians  made  an  attack 
on  the  aoul  of  Tjum  Kesun.  Colonel  Mikeeffski  was  killed 
upon  this  expedition;  but,  before  drawing  his  last  breath,  he 
said  to  his  soldiers,  "  Take  it,"  and  they  took  the  aoul  by  storm, 
and  murdered  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  17th  October,  1832,  General  Rosen,  after  traversing 
the  defile  of  Himri,  which  the  mountaineers  had  asserted  to  be 
impassable  except  after  rain,  attacked  the  village  and  fortress  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  following  day  the  storm  took  place, 
which  we  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  The 
volunteers  from  the  regiment  of  sappers  took  the  last  tower  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  Kasi  Mullah  perished  in  the  breach, 
in  a  manner  worthy  the  hero  and  the  prophet.  Covered  with 
wounds,  bathed  iu  blood,  and  iully  prepared  for  death,  he  sank 
on  his  knees,  and  cheered  on  his  followers  by  his  invocations  to 
Allah.  Ke  received  the  deathblow  undauntedly,  holding  his 
beard  by  the  left  hand,  and  the  other  raised  to  heaven. 

His  comrade  in  arms,  whose  lot  it  was  to  escape  from  this 
scene  of  horror,  was  Schamyl,  whose  life  we  purpose  to 
describe,  after  giving  a  short  account  and  history  of  the  theatre 
of  his  deeds,  upon  which  this  wonderful  man  has  for  the  last 
thirty  years  been  playing  a  part,  which  has  filled  both  friend 
and  foe  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  CAUCASUS  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANCIENTS, 

MOUNT  AK.VRAT  ANT)    THE     DELUGE THE  AMAZONS. THE    ARGONAUTS. ALEX- 
ANDER OF  MACEDON. MITHRIDATES,    KING    OF    PONTUS. THE  DOMINION    OF 

THE  ROMANS. INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  CAUCASUS  DERIVED  FROM  BTZANTINE 

AND  ARABIAN  HISTOBIOGKAPHERS. THE    MONGOLIANS. CHRISTIAN  MISSION- 
ARIES.  THE  GENOESE. 

There  are  few  counti-ies  in  which  nature  developes  so  great 
an  amount  of  poetry  as  in  the  Caucasus,  Its  natural  beauties 
are  on  a  more  maguificeut  scale  than  those  of  the  Alpine  world, 
and  its  inhabitants  justly  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the 
handsomest  race  of  beings  the  earth  can  any  where  produce. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphi-ates  does  not 
form  a  portion  of  the  Russian  empire — the  cradle  of  humanity 
has  not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Muscovite ;  but  the  territory 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  punished  by  the  deluge,  has 
been  for  some  time  in  the  power  of  the  Russians. 

Erivan,  the  capital  of  Russian  Armenia,  signifies  in  that  lan- 
guage "  whole,"  for  Noah's  ark  was  seen  here  in  its  entirety. 
Nahit-jevayi  signifies  the  "  half,"  and  Echmiadzin  the  "  quarter." 
These  different  denominations  indicate  the  passage  of  the  ark 
over  various  districts.  Before  the  ark  reached  Ararat,  it  is 
said  to  have  rested  on  the  Elb-rouss,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province  assert,  that  it  .split  the  summit  of  the  mountain  into 
the  two  peaks  which  are  now  visible. 

Grecian  mythology  made  the  Caucasus  the  scene  of  a  very 
important  event  in  its  annals.  Prometheus  was  chained  to  a 
rock  in  this  range  of  mountains,  as  a  punishment  for  stealing  fire 
from  heaven.     This  myth  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  inha- 
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bitants,   who    narrate    it  with    a    few    very    unimportant    va- 
riiitions. 

Herodotus  places  the  Amazons  in  the  Caucasus.  The  Scy- 
thians, according  to  his  account,  were  not  able  to  conquer  the 
Amazons ;  they,  therefore,  commenced  negotiations  with  them, 
and  were  at  length  united  in  matrimony.  The  Sarmatians  were 
the  result  of  this  alliance.  Popular  tradition  fully  accords  with 
the  narration  of  the  "  Father  of  History,"  and  states  that  the 
Circassians  or  Tcherhess  originally  inhabited  Tauris,  and  after 
proceeding  to  the  Caucasus,  and  finding  their  inability  to  conquer 
the  Amazons,  they  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  marrying  them. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Circas:-ian  women  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  ai-e  perfectly  adapted  to  confirm  this  tradition  ;  for  they 
share  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  war  with  their  hus- 
bands. The  sunnite  women  are  more  especially  distinguished 
by  their  courage  ;  and  at  the  capture  of  Achulko,  the  Russians 
regarded  in  astonishment  400  women,  who,  after  performing 
the  bravest  actions,  preferred  death  to  captivity.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  that  all  was  irremediably  lost,  they  hurled  themselves  down 
from  the  precipices  into  the  abyss  that  yawned  beneath  them. 

Herodotus  had  a  very  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Caspian 
Sea.  He  gives  its  length  and  breadth  with  great  exactitude, 
and  declares  that  it  is  an  "  isolated  lake  ;"  while  Ptolemteus  after- 
wards propagated  the  erroneous  opinion,  that  it  communicated 
with  other  bodies  of  water. 

Colchis  was  the  present  Mingrelia :  here  was  the  Golden  Fleece, 
to  obtain  which  the  Greeks  made  two  expeditions,  those  of 
Phryxus  and  of  the  Argonauts.  The  former  settled  in  Kytais 
or  Kutais,  the  present  capital  of  Mingrelia,  and  his  children 
welcomed  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts,  who  landed  with 
liis  comrades  at  the  month  of  the  Phasis,  and  traversed  the  tei'- 
ritoiy  of  Circe.  According  to  Herodotus,  Jason  carried  off  the 
treasures  of  ^etes  and  his  daughter  Medea,  whom  the  Greeks 
declined  to  restore.  To  avenge  this  insult,  Darius  Hystaspes 
took  up  arms  against  the  Greeks. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  on  his  march  to  India,  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Georgia,  (Iberia,)  and  Tzcheta  was  the  only  town 
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■wliicli  ofTered  bim  a  long  aud  heroic  lesiatance.  After  the  con- 
qiie.^t  of  the  town,  he  ordered  tlie  walls  to  be  levelled  with  the 
prouiid  :  all  the  children  below  the  aii'e  of  fifteen  to  be  killed, 
and  the  inhabitants  carried  off  as  prisoners.  One  of  his  cajitains, 
Asou  by  name,  he  ai^pointed  governor  of  Iberia.  Before  any 
great  lapse  of  time,  however,  Pharnaces,  a  descendant  of  the 
almotit  extinct  royal  family,  found  a  hidden  ti'easure,  withwIucK 
he  raised  a  numerous  band  of  partisans.  He  took  up  arms 
against  Ason,  aud,  after  killing  him,  restored  the  independence 
of  his  country. 

Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus  and  the  Bo-^phorus,  took  pos- 
session of  Colchis  aud  Abasia;  and  Atagus,  King  of  Iberia,  aud 
Graces,  King  of  Albania,  became  tributary  to  him.  Tigranes, 
King  of  Armenia,  and  his  son-in-law,  supported  him  in  his  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  defeated  by  Pompey,  G5  B.C., 
when  he  fled  to  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  ;  while  A  thalus, 
the  gov'irnor  of  Colchis,  graced  the  victor's  triumphal  pro- 
cession. 

The  Romans  subjugated  Georgia  and  Colchis,  but  these  coun- 
tries were  of  very  little  service  to  them,  aud  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  nomination  of  the  kiuf>s  selected  from  the 
people.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  Emijire. 

The  apostles,  Simon  of  Cana,  and  Andrew,  pi-eached  in 
Abasia  and  Colchis,  but  appareutly  with  slight  success.  As 
Strabo  had  an  uncle,  Moaphernes,  who  v/as  one  of  the  prefects 
of  King  Mithridates,  this  circumstance  materially  assisted  him 
in  obtaining  accurate  accounts  of  the  Caucasus.  "Iberia,"  he 
states,  "  was  inhabited  by  four  ditlerent  castes  of  men.  To 
the  first  belong  the  kings;  to  the  second,  the  priests;  to  the  third, 
the  husbandmen ;  and  to  the  fourth,  the  servants  or  slaves." 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  Kerketse  or  Terutse,  who  are  the 
Tcherkess  of  the  present  day  ;  of  the  Soanes  ;  of  the  LegjB,  who 
are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lesghis ;  and  of  the  Aorsi, 
who  are,  with  gi-eat  probability,  the  Avariaus  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  (^Aior  in  the  Scythian  language  means  man). 

The  Albanians  were  the  neighboors  of  the  two  latter  tribes. 
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Tlie  Aorsi  carried   on    commerce  with   lutlia,    and    aided    the 
Romans  in  annihilating  the  Siraces. 

The  river  Kuban  was  called  by  Strabo  the  Hypanis,  and  the 
mountain  chain  he  mentions  as  Koh-chaf,  or  Casp.  The  Pilsg 
Caspise  of  Pliny  are  found  in  the  pass  of  Dariel,  which  Ptolemasus 
calls  "  the  Sarmatian  Gate."  A  few  remains  of  a  wall  have 
indeed  led  to  the  inference  that  a  gate  formerly  existed  in  this 
defile,  which  could  be  closed  and  defended  with  such  ease,  that 
a  single  man  could  check  the  passage  of  a  whole  army. 

The  ancients  called  the  river  Kur,  the  Cyrus  :  the  Koissn, 
the  Cassius  :  and  the  river  Joi'ak  or  Jon-ochi,  by  the  name  of 
the  Apsarus.  The  present  Rion  was  the  Glauchus  of  Strabo, 
tlie  Surium  of  Pliny,  and  the  Rheone  of  Procopius.  The  river 
called  by  the  ancients  the  Phasis,  now  bears  the  name  of  Kvirila. 
The  Romans  believed  that  the  Cyrus  and  the  Rion  were  navi- 
gable, and  that  the  Indian  trade  could  be  carried  by  this  route ; 
but  it  is  now  proved,  that  these  rivers  had  only  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  vessels  at  their  mouths. 

The  information  relative  to  the  Caucasus,  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  Byzantine  historiographers,  is  remarkably  scanty.  Con- 
stantine,  however,  was  acquainted  with  the  Abkasians  or  Ab- 
chasians,  and  the  Zichse.  Procopius  gave  the  Alans  the  name 
of  Goths,  and  Eustathius  informs  us  that  their  name  signified 
"  inhabitants  of  the  mountains."  Massudi,  Eben-Haucal,  and 
Jakaut,  are  our  chief  Arabic  sources  of  information  ;  bat  they 
are  notorious  for  their  love  of  exaggeration  and  credulity,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  read  with  caution. 

To  narrate  in  a  few  words  what  is  derived  from  these  soui-ces, 
we  will  mention  that  they  call  the  Caucasus  "Kabokh,"  a  word 
which  has  considerable  afiinity  with  the  Chabkoth  of  the  Arme- 
nians, and  which  is  also  found  again  in  the  Kabardah,  which 
the  Tcherkess  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Aghlo-Cal>ac.  The 
province  of  Schirvan  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  Persian 
prince,  to  whom  King  Nuschirevan  intrusted  the  administration 
of  that  country.  Kosroe  confirmed  several  Caucasian  princes 
in  their  o^overnments,  and  invested  them  with  the  title  of  Schah. 
Herarzan-Schah,     Tilau-Schah,     Tabareeran-Schah,     Charijan- 
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Schali,  and  Tran-Scliah,  were  the  princes  of  !Nodi  and  Zeren- 
gei'an. 

In  the  country  of  the  Le^ghis,  the  Arabian  authors  make 
mention  of  two  towns,  Tachar  and  Sinass,  and  add  that  the 
inhabitants  lived  on  Yult,  a  species  of  corn,  which  bears  some 
I'esemblance  in  appearance  to  barley,  but  tastes  like  wheat. 
Iran,  a  province  of  the  Caucasus,  was  situated  between  Derbend 
and  Schirvan.  Arran  was  the  name  of  the  country  extending 
from  the  Araxes  to  Derbend;  but  at  the  present  time  the  name 
is  restricted  to  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Araxes  and  the 
Kur.  The  Caspian  Sea  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Sea  of  the  Chazars,"  but  it  was  also  called  Schirvan  Guilan,  and 
after  other  provinces  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Derbend  was 
called  the  city  of  the  Gates — El  Bah-el-Evab — the  city  with 
the  iron  gates. 

Kesora  iSTuschirevan,  in  order  to  protect  his  dominions  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Chazars,  Alans,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
is  said  to  have  built  a  wall  through  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  defended  it  with  iron  gates  and  towers  at  those  places 
where  roads  intersected  it.  There  were  twelve  of  them,  and 
their  defence  was  intrusted  to  the  several  tiibes. 

The  Georgia  of  the  present  day  was  called  in  former  times 
Djorsan,  which  the  Arabians  took  possession  of  in  the  year  650 
B.C.,  and  held  Tiflis  in  their  power  till  514.  The  Arabians 
were  also  acquainted  with  the  Abchasians,  who  were  Christians, 
and  tributary  to  the  Alans  and  the  Chalifes.  The  present  town 
Tarku  was  formerly  called  Samander,  and  was  under  this  name 
the  principal  city  of  the  Chazars.  This  tribe  was  settled  along 
the  Kur,  and  carried  on  sanguinary  wars  with  the  Arabians 
and  Persians.  In  their  constitution  the  principle  was  dominant, 
that  the  king  should  reign  but  not  govern  {le  Roi  regne  mats 
ne  gouverne  pas).  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
regent,  who  called  himself  the  succe'^sor  of  the  king.  The  court 
was  Israelite;  but  there  were  as  many  Muhammadans  among  the 
Chazars  as  there  were  Pagans  and  Christians.  Silan  was  a  town 
in  Chazar  ;  but  the  title  of  Silan-schah  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Serir. 
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Conterminous  with  Serir  was  the  country  called  Sirhguiran, 
a  v;ord  signifying  in  Pei'sian  "  the  manufacturers  of  breastplates," 
and  Reinegg,  in  his  description  of  the  Caucasus,  finds  their  de- 
scendants in  the  Curtjis,  a  race  of  famous  armourers,  who  assert 
that  they  are  of  Christian  origin.  To  the  north  of  Serir  lay  the 
country  of  the  Kumyks  of  the  present  day,  who,  till  the 
eighteenth  centiiry,  were  Jews.  The  chief  city  of  the  Alans  was 
Margar,  and  the  king  of  that  country  maintained  an  army  of 
30,000  horsemen.  The  Kajakis  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Casatjia,  or  the  actual  Tcherkess.  The  Arabians  admired  their 
beauty,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  the  Tala,  a  species 
of  linen  which  tlie  Kajakis  made,  and  which  was  sold  at  a  very 
high  price, 

Oleg,  a  Russian  prince,  interdicted  the  Severian  and  Sclavonic 
tribes  from  paying  tribute  to  the  Chazars.  Sviatoslar  carried 
on  a  war  in  965  against  the  Ohosarvians,  took  their  fortress 
Belaia-Bess,  which  had  been  built  by  Greek  engineers,  and 
ravaojed  the  town  of  Samander.  A  short  time  afterwards  the 
Russians  seized  on  Taman  or  Tamartagas,  a  city  belonging  to 
the  Chazars  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Tmutorokan.  In  the  year  1022,  Mistislar  waged  war  against  the 
Kajakis,  ami  rendered  them  tributary  in  the  ensuing  year. 
They  fought  afterwards  beneath  his  banners  against  duke 
Jaroslav,  his  brother. 

In  the  year  1222,  the  Mongolians  made  their  first  inroad 
into  the  Caucasus :  one  of  the  chieftains  of  Jengis  Khan's  army 
received  the  submission  of  the  Prince  of  Georgia,  who  resided 
in  Tauris,  and  the  plain  of  Mughan  was  for  many  years  the 
object  of  the  Mongolian  expeditions.  In  addition  to  this, 
Tjutji,  another  chieftain  of  the  Khan's,  crossed  the  Caucasus  by 
means  of  the  pass  of  Derbend,  and  subjugated  the  Alans. 

In  the  following  century  another  powerful  warrior  rose  among 
the  Mongolians.  Timur,  whose  name  signifies  "  iron,"'  received 
in  the  year  1386  on  the  plains  of  Karabak  the  submission  of 
the  Prince  of  Georgia,  who  was  suffered  to  retain  his  throne, 
under  the  condition  that  he  abjured  Christianity.  The  Prince  of 
Schirvan  brought  him  nine  times  nine  presents,  for  nine  is  a 
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sacred  number  among  the  ]?>Iougolians.  Thaherten,  Prince  of 
Armenia,  dared  to  oppose  liim,  and  after  a  siege  of  nineteen  days, 
the  forti'ess  of  Van  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongolians.  'Uie 
brave  defenders  wei'e  hurled  down  an  abyss,  and  the  walls 
pulled  down — a  very  laborious  task,  for  which  no  less  than. 
ten  thousand  men  were  I'equired. 

In  the  year  1399,  Timur  marched  on  his  retreat  from  Persia 
against  Melek  Gurgin,  Prince  of  Georgia,  who  refused  to  deliver 
up  to  him  the  fugitive  Prince  of  Bagdad.  Melek  intrenched 
himself  in  the  mountains,  and  in  order  to  conquer  him,  Timur 
employed  the  same  method  he  had  found  so  successful  on  his 
passage  across  the  Indian  mountains.  Hopes  three  hundred 
yards  iu  length  were  manufactured,  and  baskets  fastened  to  them, 
in  which  soldiers  were  stationed  and  let  down  in  the  nei'jjhbour- 
hood  of  the  Circassian  hiding-places.  The  Mongolians  then 
either  drove  the  Tcherkess  away  with  their  darts,  or  set  fire  to 
theii"  places  of  refuge.  After  Timur  had  in  this  manner  subdued 
the  mountaineers,  he  ordered  all  the  fortresses  to  be  demolished, 
and  the  inhabitants  destroyed. 

According  to  Strabo,  and  the  Arabians  who  wrote  after  him, 
fchei'e  are  seventy-two  ditlerent  tribes  in  the  Caucasus,  or  the 
same  number  as  Russia  contains.  At  the  present  moment  the 
number  of  the  Circassian  clans  is  still  very  great. — a  fact 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus  served  as  an  asylum  for  the 
remnants  of  all  the  various  migrations.  It  is  also  very  })robable 
that  no  small  number  of  the  Crusaders  sought  shelter  in  the 
Caucasus  j  and  the  immense  quantity  of  arms,  which  from  this 
date  began  to  be  found  among  the  Tcherkess,  appears  to  con- 
firm this  view,  unless  we  prefer  the  sujiposition,  that  the 
mountaineers  obtained  them  from  the  Ottomans. 

The  Christian  missionaries,  who  at  difterent  times  visited  the 
Mongolians,  Chinese,  and  Hindus,  also  passed  through  various 
portions  of  the  Caucasus,  and  have  imparted  to  us  the  knowledge 
of  the  country  they  derived  in  this  manner,  which,  however, 
has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  statements  of  other  travellers, 
aa  well  as  by  consulting  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  chronicle.s. 
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After  tlie  Genoese  had  founded  colonies  in  tlie  Crimea,  they 
extended  their  commerce  over  Astrakhan  to  Persia,  and  had 
mines  worked  in  Mingi'elia  on  their  account.  In  the  year  1475, 
however,  Kaffa  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
communication  by  this  route  between  the  East  and  Europe  was 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

rr.nivATiox  of  the  name  Caucasus. — extent- — mountains. — the  passes. ^- 

THE    BLACK    SEA THE    CASPIAN    SEA. RIVERS. NATURAL    PRODUCTIONS. 

THE  TOWNS  OF  THE  CAUC.^^SUS  :  TIFLIS,  TZCHETA,  GORI,  KUTAIS,  REDUT- 
KALEH,  SUCHDM-KALEH,  ISUKSA,  ANAPA,  ERIYAN,  STAVROPOL,  MOSDOK,  RIS- 
LIAR,  PIATIGORSK.,  GEORGIEVSK.,  BAKU,  DERBEND,  KUBAN. — LSDIAN  FIBE- 
WORSHIPPERS. 

The  word  Caucasus  is,  accoi-tling  to  Pliny,  derivable  from 
the  Scythian  word  Graukasus,  signifying  "  white  with  snow." 
XothiDg,  however,  has  been  brought  forward  in  suppoi-t  of  this 
derivation.  We  consider  it  more  in  accordance  with  analogy, 
to  derive  the  word  from  Koh  Chaf,  or  Casp,  meaning  the  Cas- 
pian mountain.?.  The  Turks  call  it  Kaf  Daghi,  the  latter  word 
signifying  a  mountain.  The  natives  themselves  call  it  Elb-rouss, 
a  Persian  word,  Avhich  means  mountains  of  ice. 

The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  extends  from  the  Biack  Sea  to 
the  Caspian,  and  is  divided  into  two  portions,  northern  and 
southern.  Its  extreme  length  from  Anapa  to  Baku  is  150,  but 
its  breadth  only  1.5,  geograyihical  miles,  if  the  lower  Caucasus — 
that  is,  Ararat — is  omitted  from  the  mensuration.  The  highest 
mountains  are  the  Elbroass  and  the  Kasbeck.  The  height  of 
the  first,  Lang  states  to  be  16..3.30  feet  ;  and  that  of  the  second, 
according  to  PaiTot  and  Engelhardt,  is  14,400. 

The  Circassians  give  the  Elbrouss  the  name  of  Djin-Padischah, 
or  ruler  of  the  spirits,  and  also  T^oghai  Hoja,  meaning  the 
mountain  of  the  Xoghais  (Tartars).  The  Tartars  themselves  call 
it  Kaf  Dagli  ;  but  in  the  Hungarian  language,  from  which  the 
word  Elbrou.ss  may  possibly  be  derived^  Elboruloz  means,  "  cast 
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thyself  down  before  this  sacred  monntain."  The  Kasbeclc  is 
called  by  the  natives  Mkinvari,  or  Urs  Coch,  -which  signifies 
"  the  white  mountain."  The  word  Kasbeck  has  originated 
several  errors,  which  are  sufficiently  important  to  merit  dis- 
cussion. 

Klaproth  writes  in  his  description  of  the  Caucasus  :  '"'  Gamba 
is  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  General  Kasbeck  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  village  and  the  mountain  ;"  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  "  Lettei'S  from  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,"  states  : 
"  AVhen  we  reached  the  phice  called  Kasibeck,  we  were  very 
politely  received  by  Colonel  Kasibeck,  who  is  so  called  from  the 
mountain  of  that  name,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  resides." 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  a  general  should  give  his  name  to  a 
mountain  ;  for  in  the  map  published  in  St.  Petersburg  by  General 
Schubert,  the  mountain  Mei-kotschi  is  so  called  after  the  name 
of  General  Wilyaminoff,  who  is  so  well  known  in  the  Caucasus. 
But  Kasbeck  is  no  proper  name,  but  is  the  Persian  title  of 
Kasi  Bey  or  Beg,  hereditar}-  in  the  family  of  Zobitjan.  Tjvili, 
which  is  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  pass  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plains  in  the  district  of  Chebi,  on  the  upper 
Terek.  The  Russians  gave  the  steppe,  the  mountain,  and  the 
village,  the  name  of  Stephan  Zminda  Kasbeck,  and  as  the  Zo- 
bitjan family,  which  is  of  Ossetic  origin,  has  entered  the  Russian 
service,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  a  traveller  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  colonel  of  the  name  of  Kasbeck. 

The  Elbrouss  is  remarkable  for  its  two  peaks,  while  the  Kas- 
beck has  only  one,  of  a  conical  form.  The  former  mountain  was 
scaled  on  the  23rd  July,  1829,  by  a  Kabardian,  Khillar,  who 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  General  Emmanuel  undertook  for 
the  express  purpose.  According  to  a  tradition,  Noah's  ark 
rested  on  the  Elbrouss  before  reaching  Ararat,  and  the  cradle  of 
our  Saviour  is  to  be  found  on  the  Kasbeck,  where  it  stands 
above  the  tent  of  Abraham,  which  is  suspended  in  the  air.  The 
same  tradition  states  that  thei'e  is  a  large  amount  of  treasure 
concealed  on  this  mountain  ;  but  all  those  who  have  tried  to 
discover  it  have  been  immediately  punished  by  the  loss  of  sight. 
The  natives  look  upon  these  mountains  as  deities,  and  pay  them 
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divine  honours.     The  Ossetians  pay  especial  reverence  to  the 
Sigara,  or  peaks  of  the  Brat  Salscli. 

The  highest  peaks  are  generally  called  the  white  or  snowy 
mountains,  while,  by  the  name  of  the  "  black  mountains,"  are 
meant  those  of  secondary  rank,  and  which  are  on  either  side  of 
the  chain,  near  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  To  the  east  of  the 
Elbrouss  a  group  of  five  mountains  rises,  whicli  is  called  very 
correctly  Beshdagh  (vidg.  Bejtau),  for  besh  means  five,  and  dagh 
a  mountain.  In  Russian  the  same  group  is  called  Piatigorie,  from 
pidt  five,  and  gora  mountain.  The  Majut  is  the  highest  of  them  : 
then  comes  the  Gelesnaya  Gora  or  Iron  Mountain,  and  the 
Smeinaya  Gora,  or  Mountain  of  Serpents.  To  the  east  of  these 
are  situated  Barbel,  Schah  Dagh,  Dast  Dagh,  Barba  Dagh,  and, 
finally,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Besh  Barnaki  Dagh, 
or  the  Mountain  of  the  Five  Fingers,  whose  height  is  3000  feet. 

The  Ivasbeck  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  its  declivities  are 
covered  with  lava  and  scoria.  Porphyry  in  the  upper  strata  and 
granite  below  it  form  the  nucleus,  which  on  the  eastern  side 
merges  into  strata  of  lime  or  clay. 

Six  passes  intersect  the  higher  portion  of  the  Caucasian  chain, 
of  which,  however,  only  two  are  in  general  use.  One  of  them  is 
the  pass  of  Dariel,  which  General  Todieben  fii'st  traversed  with 
a  convoy  of  ammmiitiou  and  military  stores,  and  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  "  Portas  Caucasise."  The 
other  route  rans  along  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  through  the  pass  of 
Derbend,  from  Kisliar  to  Baku.  The  most  convenient  com- 
munication with  the  Caucasus,  howevex',  is  efiected  by  watex', 
We  must  hex-e  remax'k  that  the  Black  Sea  did  not  derive  its 
ominous  name  from  the  colour  of  its  water,  but  from  the  ten'ible 
storms  which  rage  there  clux-ing  the  gx-eater  portion  of  the  year. 
The  sailors  of  antiquity  were  notorious  for  their  fear  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and,  in  fact,  countless  accidents  lia,ve  taken  place 
on  this  sea.  Tlie  most  x-emarkable  iix  modern  times  occurx-ed  in 
the  year  1838,  when  several  Rixssian  ships  were  dx-iven  on  shore, 
near  Suclxum  Kaleh.  The  Caspian  Sea  is,  probably,  even  more 
dangerous  for  navigation,  and  we  shall  have  an  oppox'tunity  to 
return  to  this  subject  px'csently. 
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As  tlie  Caucasus  is  bathed  by  these  U\o  seas,  tte  Russians 
find  no  difficulty  in  asserting  tlieir  supremacy  over  the  two 
opposite  coasts  of  the  country,  and  in  cai-rying  on  the  war  with- 
out interruption.  In  fact,  wliile  the  stores  they  require  are 
brought  to  them  with  great  facility,  they  can  cut  off  the  enemy's 
communication  by  means  of  a  stinct.  blockade.  Tlie  result,  how- 
ever, has  not  responded  to  the  anticipations  which  were  formed, 
and  the  expense  for  garrisons  and  ships  far  exceeded  the  amount 
which  was  at  first  considered  siifScient. 

The  Russians  bring  their  provisions  down  the  Volga,  and 
derive  their  ammunition  fiom  Siberia.  Both  articles,  however, 
are  rai-ely  of  the  best  quality ;  for,  as  they  pass  through  the  hands 
of  various  agents,  their  condition  is  considerably  deterioi-ated 
before  they  reach  the  place  of  consumption.  Nor  must  we  omit 
mentioning,  that  the  English  and  Turks  found  means,  in  spite  of 
the  blockade,  to  provide  the  Tcherkess  with  ammunition  through 
the  port  of  Suchum  Kaleh. 

There  is  no  sea  without  rivers  which  pour  their  waters  into 
it.  These  rivers  are  so  many  arteries,  which  bear  the  enemy  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  The  rivers  of  the  Caucasus,  however, 
all  have  a  narrow  bed,  and  the  majority  of  them  a  very  rapid 
current,  which  is  unsuited  for  navigation.  Rising  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea,  they  hurry  along  their  stony  bed  towards 
it.  Besides  this,  in  the  spring  they  overflow  theii'  banks,  and 
large  tracts  of  land  are  under  water. 

Another  peculiai-ity  of  the  Caucasus  is  the  want  of  lakes,  of 
which  there  is  only  a  small  one  on  IMount  Khoi,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  mountains  are  too  precipitous  and  too  close 
together,  to  allow  water  to  collect  and  remain  stationary  between 
them. 

The  three  largest  rivers  of  the  Caucasus  are  the  Kuban,  the 
Terek,  and  the  Kur.  The  first  rises  in  the  Elbrouss,  and,  after 
flowing  a  distance  of  500  versts,  divides  into  three  arms,  two  of 
which  ftill  into  the  sea  of  Azov,  the  other  into  the  Euxine.  The 
little  and  great  Selenjuck,  the  Laba,  and  the  Urub,  are  confluents 
of  the  Kuban.     The  Terek  rises  in  the  Kasbeck,  and  flows  a 
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distance  of  400  versts.  It  traverses  the  pass  of  Dariel,  and 
falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea  at  Kisliar.  Its  principal  confluents 
are  the  Malka  and  the  Snntja. 

The  Kur  flows  for  a  distance  of  800  versts.  It  is  the  deepest 
of  all,  but  generally  very  narrow.  It  rises  in  Turkey  in  the 
mountains  of  Kars,  and  after  receiving  the  Hippus,  Tjeni-Tjali, 
and  the  Kririla,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Toti.  The  Koi'ssu 
traverses  Daghistan  under  the  names  of  Audi,  Avar,  Kara, 
Kasi  Kurayk,  Koissu,  and  Sulak. 

In  natural  productions  Caucasia  is  not  so  rich  as  it  might 
become  with  proper  cultivation  arid  a  season  of  peace.  It  pos- 
sesses a  great  abundance  of  mineral  wealth,  which,  however,  has 
till  now  been  turned  to  no  advantage.  The  forests  are  extensive 
and  magnificent,  and  consist  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  walnut,  and 
fig,  trees,  and  in  addition  to  these,  wild  mulberry-trees  gi'ow  in 
great  profusion.  Peach,  apricot,  apple,  pear,  and  cheny  trees, 
are  cultivated  with  great  care. 

The  wheat  of  Derbend  is  well  known  for  its  large  kind  of 
gi'ain,  and  general  fertility.  In  addition  to  this,  rye,  wheat, 
millet,  and  tobacco,  are  planter],  and  every  variety  of  vegetable 
grows  well.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northei'n  Caucasus  sow 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  Indian  com. 

Of  the  pi'oductions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  wc  must  give  the 
chief  place  to  the  horses,  which  are  i-emarkable  not  only  for  their 
beauty,  but  for  their  long  endurance  of  fatigue.  The  mountain 
oxen  are  also  harnessed  like  the  donkeys  or  mules,  and  employed 
as  caiTiei-s.  The  sheep  are  principally  of  the  Kalmuck  breed, 
with  large  heavy  tails.  Among  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Caucasus 
are  found  bears,  wolfs,  jackals,  panthers,  boav.s,  foxes,  stags, 
antelope-s,  bufialoe.s,  wild-cats,  moles  of  a  very  large  size,  &c. 
Pheasants  are  shot  and  killed  in  large  quantities,  in  the  dry 
osier  beds,  thickets,  and  forests.  There  are  also  eagles  of  the 
usual  size,  various  breeds  of  falcons,  hawks,  wild-pigeons,  and 
deer,  <tc. 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  cursoiy  glance  at  the 
principal  tov/ns  in  Caucasia. 

Tiflis,  according  to  the  Georgian  chronology,  was  built  in  the 
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year  453  of  the  Christian  sera.  The  old  city  lay  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ivur,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian  Schah,  Aga 
INIuhammad  Khan.  The  new  town,  situated  on  the  left  bank,  has 
only  been  in  existence  since  the  Russians  settled  here.  Its 
name,  Tiphlissi,  is  derived  from  the  hot  springs  and  minei'al 
waters  which  bubble  out  beneath  a  bridge  near  the  entrance  to 
the  town.  Tiflis  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  In  its  general 
aspect  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  Prague,  and  with  reference 
to  the  mode  of  living  and  the  commerce  which  goes  on  there,  is 
similar  to  Cairo.  The  streets  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  squares 
or  market-places.  It  contains  forty-three  churches,  but  the 
domes  of  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  churches  are  conical, 
and  not  round  like  those  of  the  Russian  churches. 

The  palace  of  the  governor-general  in  the  new  town  is  a  hand- 
some building,  which  was  erected  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  palace 
of  the  Georgian  kings,  and  the  gardens  wliich  surround  it  are 
open  on  Sunday  to  the  public.  The  theatre,  which  was  com- 
menced a  shoi-t  time  back,  is  probably  completed  by  this  time. 
There  is  also  a  botanic  garden,  but  it  will  require  many  improve- 
ments before  it  deserves  the  name.  The  bazaar,  which  is  the 
meeting-place  of  the  numerous  population  formed  of  so  many 
different  elements,  offers  an  interesting  and  highly  attractive 
scene.  Here  are  seen  the  Georgian  and  Armenian,  the  Imme- 
ritian  and  the  Circassian,  the  Russian  soldier  and  the  Tartar; 
all  easily  distinguished  by  their  different  garb.  Here  Europe 
and  Asia  are  mingled  together,  and  display  the  most  striking 
contrast  between  their  physiognomies  and  language.  Turks, 
Tartars,  Spanish-speaking  Jews,  and  German-spluttering  colo- 
nists, carry  on  their  business  here.  The  artisans  work  in  the 
open  streets,  near  the  tradesmen  who  sell  their  productions. 

The  Georgian  woman  with  her  black  eyes,  her  aquiline  nose, 
and  painted  cheeks,  looks,  either  with  or  without  her  jadra,  or 
veil,  much  better  at  a  distance  than  when  near,  and  handsomer 
on  the  terrace  of  a  house  than  in  the  street.  Ida  Pfeifler  is 
perfectly  correct  in  saying,  that  the  Persian  harems  are  filled 
with  more  beautiful  women  than  the  Turkish  are,  though  there 
are  many  Circassians  in  the  latter.     The  Persian  woman,  in 
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truth,  is  the  Freuchwonian  of  the  east,  through  her  amiability; 
while  the  Circassian,  with  lier  regular  features,  may  be  I'egarded 
as  the  Italian. 

There  is  no  lack  of  wood  in  Georgia,  although  this  is  the  case 
in  Armenia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Baku.  This  will  be  the 
best  opportunity  to  tell  our  readers  in  what  manner  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Caucasus  warm  their  abodes.  Stoves  are  a  great 
rarity,  and  even  chimneys  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  where. 
A  vessel  tilled  with  burning  charcoal  is  placed  under  a  table 
covered  with  a  cloth ;  the  persons  visiting  the  house  sit  round 
this  table,  and  their  feet  are  warmed  by  the  heat  issuing  from 
the  vessel.  As  the  shoes  worn  by  the  natives  are  very  light, 
they  are  easily  penetrated  by  the  heat ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
this  mode  of  heating  is  accompanied  by  some  very  considerable 
evils. 

On  the  road  from  Tiflis  to  Kuta'is  the  first  post  is  Tzcheta, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Iberia,  and  the  next  Gori,  which  was  for- 
merlv  a  larger  town  than  Tiflis.  Gori  is  situated  on  the  Liachva, 
whose  water  is  greatly  celebrated  ;  probably  because  that  of  all 
the  other  streams  is  bad  and  unhealthy. 

With  reference  to  the  women  of  Gori,  the  following  tradition 
is  current.  "  Allah,"  the  legend  says,  "  wished  to  stock  his 
celestial  harem  with  the  fairest  daughters  of  earth.  He  there- 
fore commissioned  an  Imam,  who  was  a  great  connoisseur  in 
female  beautv,  to  cull  for  him  fortv  of  the  loveliest  women  he 
could  find.  The  Imam  journeyed  to  Fi'ankistan,  into  the  country 
of  the  Ingliz,  whence  he  carried  off  the  kings  daughter.  The 
English  monarch  pursued  him  ;  but  Allah,  who  protected  his 
servant,  threw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  ])ursuer,  and  thus  checked 
him.  From  England  the  Imam  proceeded  to  Germany,  where 
he  selected  many  lovely  maidens  ;  but  when  he  reached  Gori, 
he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  beauties  he  had  chosen  for  the  celes- 
tial harem,  and  remained  there  with  the  whole  bevy.  Allah 
]iunished  the  treachery  of  the  Imam  by  death,  but  the  beautiful 
maidens  all  remained  in  Gori,  where  they  assisted  in  the  pro- 
creation of  a  splendid  race  of  mortals." 

Kutais  is  the  capital  of  Immeritia,  and  is  situated  on  the  Rica. 
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It  is  remarkable  for  the  antiquities  whicli  are  to  be  found  in  its 
vicinity,  although  some  of  them  are  not  what  they  are  believed 
to  be.  Thus,  for  iustauce,  in  the  convent  of  Gelati,  the  traveller 
is  shown  the  Cemetery  of  King  David,  and  one  wing  of  the  iion 
gate,  whicli  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent  insist  that  he  carried 
off  from  Derbend,  although  the  Coptic  inscription  on  the  gate 
dates  from  the  sera  of  the  emir  of  Tabin,  and  states  that  it  was 
brought  to  this  place  from  Ani,  the  ancient  capital  of  Mingrelia. 
This  half  gate  is  thirteen  feet  high,  and  six  in  breadth. 

In  Mingrelia  there  is  not  a  single  place  that  deserves  the 
name  of  a  town.  Even  Sukdide,  the  svinter,  and  Isalchino,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  princes,  are  nothing  but  miserable 
villages.  Redut  Kaleh  is  a  poor  seaport,  which  was  opened  in 
1827.  The  Russian  government  pays  for  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing on  trade  here,  an  annual  sum  of  2300  silver  rubles  to  the 
Prince  of  Mingrelia. 

Such.um  Kaleh,  situated  in  the  Abchasian  territory,  is  a 
place  of  more  importance.  Taken  by  the  Russians  in  the  year 
1810,  it  ought,  by  the  treaty  of  1811,  to  have  been  restored  to 
Turkey  with  the  other  districts.  However,  as  the  war  assumed 
a  more  favoui'able  aspect  in  1812,  orders  wer"e  sent  not  to 
deliver  up  these  harbours.  The  command,  however,  came  too 
late,  except  for  tlie  retention  of  Suchum  Kaleh,  which  was  not 
restored,  and  has  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

Isuksa,  the  capital  of  Abchasia,  is  a  town  of  no  consequence. 
Anapa  was  built  by  the  Turks  in  1784.  Six  years  later, 
General  Bibikof  tried  to  take  this  fortress  by  storm,  but  was 
repulsed.  In  1791,  howevei'.  General  Gudovitch  captured  it 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks;  and  on  the  29th  April,  1807,  the 
Russian  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Traversey  and 
Pastoshkin,  forced  it  to  surrender  in  a  single  day.  It  was 
again  taken  in  1809,  and  for  the  last  time  by  Pi'ince  Mentschikoff, 
in  1828.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Anapa  became  definitively 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Russian  dominions.  Under  the  Turkish 
government  it  was  the  chief  empoi'ium  of  the  Circassian  .slave  trade. 

Erivan  is  the  capital  of  Russian  Armenia.  The  fortress  was 
built  by  the  Turks  in  1582,  and  taken  by  the  Persians  in  1604-, 
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wlio  increased  its  strength  so  greatly,  that  the  Turks  in  1G1.5, 
and  the  Kussians  under  Ziziauoff  in  1804,  were  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  Paskievitch,  however,  was  more  fortunate  in 
1827,  for  he  was  supported  by  the  Armenians,  who  desired  to 
become  Russian  subjects  in  consequence  of  their  religious  offinity. 
At  last,  when  a  bullet  struck  the  cathedral  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  taken  shelter,  they  were  seized  with  a  superstitious 
fear,  and  surrendered  the  town. 

There  were  formei-ly  two  Armenian  churches,  very  handsomely 
built  of  coloured  bricks.  The  Russians  converted  one  of  them 
into  an  arsenal,  and  the  other  into  a  Greek  church.  The  harem 
of  the  Serdars  of  Erivan  has  been  metamorphosed  into  barracks  ; 
and  at  the  same  place,  where  the  Odalisques  formerly  reclined, 
inhaling  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  perfumes,  the  Russian 
soldiers  now  diiffuse  their  peculiar  odour.  The  town  itself  is 
dirty  and  badly  built,  but  there  is  a  splendid  view  from  the 
citadel  over  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  some  very 
splendid  apartments  in  the  citadel,  which  are  adorned  with 
miiTors  and  the  portraits  of  the  Persian  Schahs. 

Stavropol,  the  capital  of  Cis-caucasia,  was  founded  in  1777, 
but  was  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  till  1785.  Its  situa- 
tion is  high  and  healthy,  and  it  protects  the  country  between  the 
Kumak  and  the  Kuban.  T\vo  fairs  are  held  here  annually,  at 
which  considerable  quantities  of  merchandise  are  disposed  of. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  prison,  in  which  all  the  criminals 
of  the  entire  province  are  confined.  They  work  here  in  the  open  air, 
and  are  generally  loaded  with  heavy  chains.  Stavropol  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Atjile,  and  is  surrounded  by  Ivalmuks,  nomadic 
Noghais,  and  Cossack  stanitzas.  The  garden,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  governor's  hotel,  owes  its  beauty  to  General  Emmanuel. 
This  town  is  now  of  no  gi'eat  importance,  but  it  may  eventually 
become  so. 

The  government  of  Stavi'opol  is  formed  of  four  districts: 
Sta\-ropol,  Piatigorsk,  Mosdok,  and  Kisliar.  Mosdok,  built  on 
the  frontier  of  the-Kabardah  in  1764,  contains  4500  inhabitants, 
and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Terek.  Kisliar  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  and  lies  at  a  distance  of 
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seventy  versts  from  tlie  CasYjian  Sea.  It  derives  its  name  from  an 
arm  of  the  Terek,  and  signifies  in  tlie  Tartar  language 
"  a  drowned  maiden."  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on.  Piiitigorsk 
is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters, 

Georgievsk  has  lost  its  former  importance  since  1822,  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Stavropol,  and  since 
Piatisrorsk  has  become  the  chief  town  of  the  district.  Mosdok 
has  also  suffered  considerably,  since  the  high-road  to  Tiflis  was 
carried  through  Stavropol. 

Baku  or  Badku  (the  INIountain  of  the  Winds)  is  continually 
exposed  to  a  violent  northern  wind,  and  the  climate  is  generally 
bad.     The  town  contains  800  houses,  4000  inhabitants,  and  a 
garrison  of  400  soldiers.     The  port  of  Baku,  built  by  Peter  the 
Great,  is  of  considerable  strength,  and  was  formerly  washed  by 
the  sea,  which  has  gradually  retired.     The  harbour  is  good,  and 
the  bazaar  handsomer  than  the  one  at  Derbend.     The  Maiden's 
Tower  is  a  very  remarkable  building,  erected  to  keep   off  the 
inroads    of  the   Truchmenes   on  the   eastern    shore.     The  two 
coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea  were  formerly  connected  by  an  isthmus, 
which    divided    it  into  two  seas,  and  of  which   the  Island  of 
IS'aro-in  formed  a  portion  :  but  at  the  present  time  the  sea  is 
deeper  round  this  island  than  elsewhere.      A  town  of  the  name 
of  Schava  also  appears  to  have  existed  here  in  ancient  times, 
but  every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared.     Baku  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Persia,  from  which  country  silks,  carpets, 
and   the  wines  of  Shamachi,  are  obtained.     These  wines  have 
much  similarity  with  the  better  soi'ts  of  the  south  of  France, 
and  their  preparation  merits  greater  attention  than  is  paid  to 
them. 

Russian  products  are  very  dear  in  Baku,  but  on  the  other 
hand  fruit  is  extraordinarily  cheap.  Grapes  are  sold  for  about 
one  penny  a  pound,  and  a  gallon  of  wine  can  be  purchased  for 
about  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
vegetables,  and,  as  no  great  quantity  of  coi'n  is  grown,  food  for 
cattle  is  very  dear.  In  the  neighbourhood  lar'ge  quantities  of 
naplitha  are  found,  which  is  used  to  coat  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
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aUliough  it  does  not  render  them  quite  waterproof  against  the 
incessant  spring  rains.  Naplitlia  is  also  burnt  instead  of  candles, 
but  the  smell  is  very  unpleasant.  As  there  are  no  corn  crops 
here,  the  bread  is  not  of  a  first-rate  quality. 

Twelve  versts  from  Baku,  on  the  peninsula  of  Apscheron,  there 
is  a  colony  of  Indian  fire-worshippers.  They  keep  up  a  whitish 
yellow  flame,  which  exudes  from  the  ground.  It  is  free  from 
the  unpleasant  qualities  possessed  by  naphtha,  and  appears  to 
be  alimented  by  hydi-ogen  gas.  On  the  walls  of  their  temples 
the  flames  are  seen  burning,  and  in  the  interior  the  whole  of 
the  ground  is  covered  with  little  jets.  If  a  quantity  of  atmo- 
spheric air  is  here  compressed,  and  then  brought  into  contact 
with  fire,  a  tremendous  explosion  takes  place.  These  Indians 
are  in  the  habit  of  amusing  their  visitors  with  experiments  of 
this  nature. 

Derbend  contains  1800  houses,  and  26,000  inhabitants.  Its 
climate  is  mortal  for  the  Russian  garrison,  which  loses  nearly  one 
half  of  its  number  annually  by  fevers  and  contagious  diseases.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tartars.  The  town  itself  is  in  a 
very  picturesque  situation.  It  extends  along  a  narrow  sti-ait 
of  the  sea  towards  the  mountains,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
defended  by  a  citadel.  The  palace  of  the  Schah  is  in  rains,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  Medjeds,  whose  minarets  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  town. 

Kuban,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the  chief  place  in 
the  important  district  of  Daghistan.  This  district  contains 
about  three  hundred  villages. 
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CHAPTEE  lY. 
THE  TRIBES  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  POPT'LATIOy SEAUTY  OP  THE  CIRCASSIAN  RACE ORIGIN 

AND    MEANING    OF    THE    NAME    TCHERKESS THE    ADIGItE  — LESGHIS TCHET- 

CHENZES ABCH  ASIANS  — UBTCHS- — TCHIGETES  —  OSSETIANS SOANES IN- 

GUSHIS KABARDIANS BALKARIAXS RISINGLI GEORGIANS    OR    GRUSI- 

NIANS IMMERITIANS MINGRELIANS ARMENIANS— TARTARS  OR  NOGHAIS 

KTJMYKS  COSSACKS MAGYARI  GERMAN    COLONISTS  THE     EGYPTIAN 

MAMLUKS. 

The  number  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Caucasus  can  only 
be  given  approximatively ;  for  the  Tcherkess  laugh  at  the  cus- 
tom among  other  nation?,  of  counting  men  like  a  herd  of  cattle. 
The  Russian  lists  only  possess  a  certain  value  as  regards  sub- 
jugated tribes,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  isthmus  varies, 
according  to  different  authors,  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  mil- 
lions. The  truth  is  probably,  as  in  many  other  cases,  in  the 
medium;  and  we  believe,  after  a  comparison  of  the  diffei-ent 
.^statements  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  that  we  shall 
be  nearest  the  tnith  if  we  assume  a  population  of  leather  over 
two  millions. 

But  if  the  number  of  fighting  Tcherkess  could  be  raised  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  to  700.000,  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  for  the  Kabardah  has  since  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  This  number  would  certainly  allow  a  population  of  three 
and  a  half  millions  to  be  inferred,  if  we  coidd  assimie  that  al) 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  actually  warriors.  But 
this  is  not  the  case;  for,  although  women  are  sometimes  seen 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tcherkess,  the  peasants  are  only 
called  to  arms  in  exceptional  cases,  and  consequently,  after 
taking  into  account  the  latest  acquisitions  Russia  has  formed 
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from  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  population  imder  the  authority  of 
the  governor-general  of  Tiflis  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than 
three  millions. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  population,  however,  is  either  at 
peace,  or  allied,  with  the  Russians.  The  Armenians,  Geoi-gians, 
Mingrelians,aud  Immeritians,are  on  the  sideof  the  Russians, who 
have  formed  a  body  of  militia  among  the  Ossetians,  Georgians,  and 
other  tribes.  We  have,  therefore,  fair  grounds  to  take  a  cipher 
from  the  above  700,000,  and  to  reduce  it  to  70,000. 

If  by  the  title  of  the  Caucasian  race,  which  is  applied  to  the 
whole  population  of  Europe,  it  were  meant  that  all  the  iuhalii- 
tants  of  Eui-ope  came  from  the  Caucasus,  this  would  be  a  great 
error;  for  this  chain  of  mountains  could  never  have  had  a  popula- 
tion to  render  such  an  immense  migration  possible.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  ti'ibes  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus, 
are  the  children  of  another  soil;  and  we  conseqixently  mean  by 
the  Caucasian  race  only  the  regular  type  of  the  white  race. 

The  beauty  of  the  Tcherkess,  which  is  really  surprising,  has, 
however,  been  praised  rather  too  highly,  and  the  renown  which 
they  have  acquired  on  this  account  is,  in  reality,  only  shared 
by  the  higher  classes  and  the  females;  for  the  great  body  of  the 
popuktion  is  not  free  froDi  ugly  and  ill-shapen  individuals,  al- 
tl:ough  they  are  not  met  with  in  so  large  a  ratio  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  Circassians  have  contrived  to  keep  themselves  as  fi'ee 
as  possible  from  any  commingling  with  other  races  ;  and  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  when  such  a  fusion  has  taken  place, 
tlie  Circassian  blood  has  retained  its  predominance,  and  the 
inferior  class  has  gained  by  it.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  visit 
paid  by  the  Kabardians  to  the  Crimea,  or  of  the  commingling 
of  the  Chazar  with  the  Tartar  blood  ;  while  the  Circas.sian  women 
have  rendei-ed  great  assistance  in  beautifying  the  Turks  and 
RiTSsians.  This  fact  is  permanently  confirmed  in  the  stanitza 
Tcl:ermenaya,who3e  original  colonists — Russian  soldiers — carried 
off  Circassian  wives;  for  a  race  of  men  has  sprung  from  this 
connection  who  are  far  superior  to  their  neighbours  in  beauty. 

"VYe  will  now  pi-oceed  to  an  examination  of  the  several  Cau- 
casian tribes,  and  will  commence  with  the  explanation,  that  the 
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Circassians  do  not  call  themselves  Tclierkess,  a  word  wliieli  in 
the  Turkish  language  signifies  "  robbers,  or  cut-throats."  In 
other  languages  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  "  Circetes,"  the  title 
given  in  antiquity  to  one  of  the  most  numerous  Circassian 
tribes.  Tcher  means  in  Persian  a  warrior,  and  Kes,  somebody. 
The  Russians  call  all  the  mountaineei's  by  the  collective  name  of 
Tcherkess ;  they  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  among  which  the 
Adighe,  or  Adeche  (the  nobles),  occupy  the  first  rank,  and  are  re- 
garded as  the  purest  Circassian  race.  Pagans  are  much  more  nume- 
rous among  them  than  Muhammadans,  and  only  the  nobles  and 
princes  have  embraced  the  confession  of  Islam.  The  peasants 
worship  a  god  of  thunder  and  of  wai',  Thible  :  a  god  of  fire,  a 
god  of  water,  a  god  of  the  forest,  and  a  god  of  ti-avellers.  They 
reciard  the  law  of  the  blood-revenge,  and  exercise  the  rishts  of  hos- 
pitality  and  shelter,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the  Circassian  tribes. 
They  consider  celibacy  and  corpulence  to  be  a  disgrace.  The 
princes  divide  the  land  with  the  nobles.  The  warriors  form  a 
distinct  caste ;  and,  although  all  the  peasants  bear  arms,  they  only 
march  into  the  field  on  extraordinary  occasions.  These  different 
classes  are  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  slippers  or  slioes. 
Tliose  worn  by  the  princes  are  red,  by  the  nobles,  yellow,  and  by 
the  peasants,  black. 

As  regards  marriage  customs,  virgins  are  sewn  up  in  deer 
skins,  which  the  bridegroom  cuts  open  on  the  marriage  night 
with  his  dagger.  Their  slaves  are  prisoners  captured  in  war. 
The  Adeche  are  natives  of  Kuban,  and  Anapa  is  the  most 
important  town  in  their  territory. 

The  Lesgliis  inhabit  Daghistan,  and  cause  the  Russians  the 
most  trouble.  They  are  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  and  their  whole  number  amounts  to  about  four  hundred 
thousand. 

The  Tchetchenzes  at  the  most  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand ; 
but,  in  spite  of  tliat,  are  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  revolt 
against  the  Russians,  by  whom  they  are  no  sooner  defeated  than 
they  commence  their  inroads  again.  The  Russians  have  at- 
tempted to  write  the  Circassian  language  by  employing  the 
Turkish  alphabet ;  but  the  universal  language  among  the  Cau- 
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casian  tribes,  who  each  possess  a  different  dialect,  is  the  Tartar, 
or  the  Turkish. 

The  Abchasians  are  distinguished  from  the  above-mentioned 
tribes,  not  only  by  theii*  features,  but  by  their  customs.  Less 
warlike  than  the  Circassians,  they  are  more  inclined  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Russian  authority;  but  they  ai^e  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Caucasus,  and  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  tlie 
Abyssinians.  In  religious  mattei-s  they  are  quite  indifferent; 
and,  although  Christianity  was  introduced  among  them  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  their  religion  is  still  nothing 
but  a  mixture  of  Paganism  and  Islamism.  They  pay  special 
revei'ence  to  the  oak.  The  monai'chical  principle  has  taken  very 
deep  root  amongst  them ;  but  the  present  dynasty  is  more  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  the  Russians  than  to  those  of  the  nation. 

The  XJbychs  and  Jigetes  form  the  confederation  of  the  Shap- 
sughs,  and  are  two  warlike  tribes  who  live  along  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea.  As  we  will  show  presently,  they  have  repulsed 
many  of  the  Russian  generals,  and  have  taken  sevei'al  of  their 
forts. 

The  Ossetians  are  the  Jazygi  of  the  Russians,  and  consequently 
a  Sclavonic  race.  Although  they  opposed  the  attempt,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
this  is  no  longer  the  case,  for  the  number  of  converts  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  population.  This  has  its  origin  in  the 
circumstance,  that  one  and  the  same  individual,  seduced  by  the 
rewards  offered  by  the  Russian  government,  which  consist  of  a 
silver  ruble,  a  cross  of  the  same  material,  and  a  few  articles  of 
clothing,  allowed  himself  to  be  converted  at  different  times  and 
various  places — a  trick  which  was  rendered  considerably  easier 
of  accomplishment,  through  the  carelessness  with  which  the 
priests  keep  their  register.  But,  although  so  frequently  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  the  Ossetians  have  always  remained  good 
Mussulmans. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Elbrouss,  on  the  river  Inkar,  and  extend- 
ing neai-ly  forty  geographical  miles,  lies  Suanethia,  a  country 
where  the  winter  lasts  nearly  nine  months.  The  Suanians,  or 
inhabitants  of  this  district,  are  tall  and  powerful,  and  can  endure 
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immense  privations  and  fatigue.  They  are  industrious  and 
peaceable  as  long  as  tlie  country  provides  them  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  but  when  that  is  not  the  case,  they  plunder,  and 
sell  their  children  as  slaves. 

Christian  temples  are  found  in  their  territory,  as  is  the  case 
among  the  Abchasians;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  built 
by  Thamar,  Queen  of  Georgia.  The  Suanians  are,  however,  veiy 
slightly,  perhaps  not  at  all,  imbued  wdth  religious  sentiments. 
The  Suanians  conceal  their  waves  very  carefully,  which  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  practice  among  the  Lesghis  Polygamy,  how- 
ever, is  not  allowed  among  them,  and  every  one  is  bound  to 
marry  his  brother's  widow. 

The  Ingushis  are  also  Pagans,  although  traces  of  primitive 
Christianity  may  be  found  in  their  manners  and  customs.  They 
observe  Sunday,  and  several  other  holidays  of  the  Greek  church. 
They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  iu  a  future  life, 
while  the  Suanians  believe  in  transmigration. 

Kabardah  is  divided  by  the  Terek  into  two  paiiis,  called  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Kabardah.  This  country,  which  is  very  ac- 
cessible to  the  Russians,  is  entii'ely  subject  to  them ;  but  in 
spite  of  that,  the  inhabitants  are  in  their  hearts  good  Mussul- 
mans. Their  customs  have  great  similarity  with  those  of  the 
Adeche;  and  their  princes  are  of  Arabic  descent.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Russian  czars  considered  themselves 
lords  of  the  Kabardah,  as  is  proved  by  a  remark  that  monarch 
let  fall. 

The  Karatshai,  Balkarians,  and  Risingli,  assert  that  they 
are  descendants  of  the  Magyars :  but  their  language  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Hungarian;  and,  as  regards  their  physical  resem- 
blance to  the  Magyars,  the  same  is  also  found  among  the 
Cossacks. 

The  Georgians,  called  by  the  Russians  Grusinians,  could  never 
be  converted  to  Islamism,  through  their  extraordinary  par- 
tiality for  pork  and  wine;  but  the  Georgians  of  the  district  of 
Achal  Ziche  were  converted  by  compulsion,  while  the  Arme- 
nians enjoy  perfect  religious  liberty. 

The  Georgians  are  an  agricultural  nation;  and  their  ploughs 
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are  frequently  drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  oxen  or  buffaloes;  bnt 
their  houses  are  miserable  huts.  They  manufacture  silk,  and 
rear  large  herds  of  cattle.  Their  bridges  over  the  Kur  are  built 
after  the  same  simple  fashion  as  was  practised  in  the  time  of 
Cambyses.  Hides  of  the  same  species  as  those  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  wine-skins,  are  sewn  together,  blo^?lL  out, 
and  hermetically  closed  j  then  they  are  fastened  together,  so  as  to 
cover  the  river  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  and  boards  are  laid 
upon  them. 

The  Georgians  soon  attain  puberty,  and  their  daughters  are 
man'ied  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  become  mothers. 

The  Georgian  costume  bears  an  affinity  to  the  Persian  and 
Circassian.  The  outer  coat  is  called  the  kaba,  and  covei-s  the 
arholuh  and  the  jarvali,  which  has  also  become  the  fashion  in 
Russia.  Shirts  are  made  of  silk  or  cotton.  The  Georgians  dye 
their  hair,  and  display  as  much  skill  in  the  process  as  the  Per- 
sians do. 

The  Irameritians,like  the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  form  part 
of  the  Kartuel  race,  although  their  lancjuafjes  do  not  bear  any 
resemblance.  The  Immeritians  wear  the  Persian  costume,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cap,  which  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
fitting  veiy  closely  to  the  head,  and  frequently  richly  adorned 
with  silver.  It  is  fastened  under  the  chin  with  a  strap,  for  the 
least  puff  of  wind  would  blow  it  off.  As  it  is  no  protection 
against  the  cold,  they  allow  their  hair  to  grow  very  long  and 
thick,  and  dye  it  of  a  I'ed  colour,  while  the  beard  retains  its 
natui'al  blackness.  The  Immeritians  cultivate  the  vine,  and  e^-en 
surpass  the  Georgians  in  their  partiality  for  wine  ;  their  drinking 
bouts  are  accompanied  by  the  chanting  of  hymns.  Their  mode 
of  dancing,  like  that  of  the  Circassians  and  Persians,  does  not  con- 
sist of  rapid  evolutions,  but  is  confined  to  graceful  attitudes  and 
simple  movements  of  the  feet.  Although  they  are  Christians,  they 
venerate  all  the  old  images  of  their  gods,  and  saciifice  animals 
l^rincipally  on  the  graves  of  their  dead. 

Chevalier  de  Gamba,  who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Kutais, 
r^sserts  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  corn 
among  the  inhabitants ;  before  tliis  time  only  maize  was  grown. 
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A.t  the  present  time  tlie  Immeritians  make  bread,  wliich  is  quite 
as  bad  as  that  which  may  be  procured  in  Daghistan. 

Minf^relia  was  tlie  Colchis  of  the  ancients.  Euins  are  still 
visible;  but  the  rivers  no  longer  appear  to  produce  gold.  The 
country  is  poor,  and  the  only  valuable  production  is  a  species  of 
wood  called  Jinai,  which  is  very  hard  and  well  adapted  for  sliip- 
building ;  but  considerably  more  profit  might  be  derived  from  it 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  The  princes  of  this  country,  who 
are  called  Dadiani,  are  entirely  devoted  to  Russian  interests, 
scarcely  bestow  a  thought  on  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and 
the  people  vegetate  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  most  common 
necessaries  of  life.  Since  Chardin's  time,  however,  who  did  not 
even  find  tlie  use  of  money  to  be  prevalent  among  them,  this 
country  has  made  some  slight  progress. 

The  two  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nachitjevau  were  incorpora- 
ted with  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Turkmantjai  in  1828,  and  now 
form  part  of  the  government  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Araxes  forms 
the  southei-n  frontier  of  Russian  Armenia,  which  contains  a 
population  of  165,000  inhabitants.  The  Armenians  have 
acquired  a  great  reputation  by  their  skilfulness  in  commercial 
matters;  in  fact,  they  are  not  only  the  exclusive  traders  through 
a  threat  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  but  also  possess  large  settle- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  trade  through  the  whole  of  Russia, 
where  their  number  may  be  estimated  at  about  400,000.  There 
is  a  Turkish  proverb,  that  it  requires  no  less  than  one  Kopt,  two 
Greeks,  and  three  Jews  to  cheat  an  Ai'menian ;  and  when  Peter 
the  Great  was  asked  whether  the  Jews  might  be  permitted  to 
settle  in  Russia,  he  answered,  "  Let  them  come  and  see  if  they 
can  make  any  profit  out  of  my  people." 

Another  numerous  tribe  in  the  Caucasus  is  the  Tartars  or 
No<Thais.  Klaproth  and  Bodenstedt  both  assert  that  the  Rus- 
sians distinguish  the  Turkish  tribes  in  the  Caucasus  incorrectly 
by  this  name,  and  require  that  they  should  be  called  Turcomans 
or  Turks  ;  but  what  are  the  Turks  themselves  1  The  Turk  is  only 
a  Tartar,  ennobled  by  the  introduction  of  Circassian  blood;  and 
the  Turkish  language  is  originally  Tartaric,  but  much  more 
•elegant,  as  it  has  bori'owed  the  beauties   of  the  Persian  and 
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Arabic  languages.  Tartars  and  Turks  understand  each  other ; 
but  the  Tartaric  is  not  an  epistolary  language,  while  there  is 
a  wi-itteu  Turkish  language,  which  is  spoken  by  many  of  the 
Caiicasiau  Tartars,  and  is  i-egarded  as  a  sign  of  superior  educa- 
tion. 

The  Tartars  or  Nocrhais  dwellinnr  in  the  Caucasus,  are  of 
purely  Tartaric  descent.  Their  name  is  derived  from  Noghai, 
a  descendant  of  Jenghis  Khan,  who  formed  a  powerful  empire 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  afterwards  waged  war 
against  the  Circassians,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Russians  of 
Tmutorukan,  who  recognized  his  authority.  After  the  conquest 
of  Astrakan,  a  portion  of  the  Noghais  marched  in  1557  into 
the  Caucasus,  expelled  the  Circassians,  and  settled  on  the 
Kuban  vmder  the  name  of  the  "black  l^oghais."  When  the 
Ci'imea  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Russians  in  1771,  many  of 
their  countrymen  joined  the  Tartars,  so  that  their  number  now 
amounts  to  about  70,000. 

The  Kumyks  dwell  in  Daghistan,  and  a  populous,  industrious 
aoul,  called  Andir,  is  the  chief  place  in  this  country.  The 
Riissians  have  built  the  fort  of  Vensnapnaya,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  village.  There  are  now  about  70,000  Kumyks,  and  their 
district  extends  as  far  as  the  shamhalad  of  Tarku  ;  the  chiefs  of 
this  territory  are  in  the  Russian  service. 

The  Cossacks  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  first  five  stanitzas  or  villages  were  founded 
by  Peter  the  Great  on  the  Terek  in  1711  ;  a  year  later,  Peter 
built  on  the  Sulak  the  fort  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  was,  how- 
ever, afterwards  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Bel- 
gi-ade,andthe  garrison  removed  to  Kisliar.  Afterwards  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  a  family  from  each  stanitza — and  hence  called  fiimily 
Cossacks,  (Semeini) — were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Terek.  In 
1770,  these  were  followed  by  Cossacks  of  the  Yolga,  and,  after  the 
treaty  of  Kiuljuk  Kainardji,  the  forts  Georgievsk,  Ekntirinograd, 
Stavropol,  Moskov,  and  Donsk,  were  built  and  garrisoned  with 
Cossacks  of  the  Volga. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  line  of  the  Kuban  was  advanced  from 
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Geoi-gievsk  to  E-edut  aSTedreman,  and  strengthened  by  six  new 
stanitzas.  In  the  year  1792,  several  new  redoubts  were  built 
on  the  line  of  the  Malkaj  and  in  1805  the  Cossacks,  called  the 
little  Russians,  founded  four  new  stanitzas  from  Ustlabinsk 
to  Kaukask.  In  1833,  two  of  the  four  Cossack  regiments  of 
the  Ukraine,  which  the  nobility  of  tliat  country  had  raised  at 
their  own  expense  for  the  Polish  campaign,  were  transferred  to 
the  line.  In  the  year  1807, 10,850  more  were  added.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  not  less  than  40,000  Cossacks  in  the 
Caucasus,  a  sixth  part  of  whom  follow  the  operations  of  the 
army.  These  Cossacks  have  assumed  the  Circassian  dress  and 
manner  of  fighting,  and  consequently  the  mountaineers  fear 
them  more  than  the  regular  Russian  troops. 

There  was  formerly  an  Hungarian  colony  by  the  name  of  Mag- 
yar; but  even  the  ruins  of  this  town,  which,  according  to  Klap- 
roth,  was  built  by  the  Arabs,  in  whose  language  Magyar  signi- 
fies an  emigrant,  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  the  Russians 
employed  them  as  materials  for  building  Fort  Ekatirinograd. 
At  a  distance  of  twenty-five  versts  from  old  Magyar,  we  find 
Kiss  Magyari,  or  Burgundy  Magyari,  which  was  founded  by 
Genei'al  Stari}Tiski,  formerly  governor  of  Astrakan.  He  gava 
it  the  name  of  Burgundy,  from  the  wine  that  was  produced  here, 
and  which  tasted  very  much  like  Chambertin;  and  Catherine  II., 
who  probably  also  discovered  this,  ordered  the  general,  on 
making  him  a  present  of  the  estate,  to  give  it  that  title.  We 
must  not  omit  mentioning,  however,  that  the  vines  which  are 
here  cultivated,  were  originally  introduced  from  Burgundy. 

The  German  colonies  in  Transcaucasia  were  foimded  in  1818 
by  Suabian  emigrants,  whose  number  at  present  amounts  to 
about  4000.  Helenendorf  is  the  most  populous  colony,  but  not 
the  most  flourishing.  Kathariuenfeld  appears  to  be  in  better 
circumstances,  and  the  nearest  to  Tiflis  is  called  !N'ew  Tiflis. 
These  Germans  provide  the  market  of  Tiflis  with  butter  and  the 
better  sorts  of  vegetables. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  judge  the  Circassian  character,  and 
one  not  generally  known,  that  the  Egyptian  Mamluks  were  of 
Circassian  origin.     Melek  Schah,  who  was  jealous  of  his  vassals, 
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sent  for  a  large  mimber  of  Cliristian  slaves  from  Circassia  and 
Mingrelia,  He  formed  an  army  of  them,  and,  as  they  remained 
slaves,  they  received  the  name  of  Mamlnks.  The  JMamluks  could 
do  nothing  against  the  French  squares,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  Circassians  rarely  attack  the  Russian  columns.  Napoleon 
is  said  to  have  remarked:  A  single  Mamluk  can  do  as  much  as 
ten  French  cavalry  soldiers;  but  a  hundred  infantry  can  put 
a  thousand  Maraluks  to  flight. 

There  ai'e  a  great  number  of  smaller  Circassian  clans  which 
we  have  omitted  mentioning,  as  they  take  no  prominent  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Caucasus. 
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The  successors  of  Mithridates  were  expelled  from  tlie  king- 
dom of  the  Bospliorus  by  Russian  princes,  who  remained  in 
po.ssession  of  this  portion  of  the  Caucasus  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Huns.  The  Russian  prince,  Sviatoslar,  founded  Tmoto- 
rukan,  and  the  Russians  maintained  their  ground  in  western 
Caucasus,  until  they  were  expelled  from  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  by  the  Polovzians.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury they  reappeared,  however,  in  the  Caucasus  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  they  came  from  the  side  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Volga. 

The  Circassians  fought  vinder  the  banner  of  Ivan  lY.,  before 
Astrakan  and  in  Livonia.  In  1586,  the  Russians  founded  the 
town  of  Tinmen  on  an  arm  of  the  Terek,  which  flows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  ;  but  they  quitted  it  again  two  years  later  on  the 
request  of  Sultan  Selim,  wlio  had  been  instigated  by  the  Tartars, 
and  the  Cossacks,  who  were  called  after  the  name  of  the  town, 
Terki,  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  it. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceuturj,  the  Russians  built 
the  foi't  Koissa.  In  1604,  they  were  driven  by  the  Turks  out 
of  Daghistan,  and  Butorlin,  their  leader,  murdered.  Still  Terki 
remained  faithful  to  the  Turks.  This  occurred  during  the 
government  of  the  voivode  Golovin,  who  was  striving  to  check 
the  influence  of  Demetrius  the  Pretender,  in  Astrukan.  Throush 
the  treaty  of  1792,  Persia  gave  up  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Russia. 

The  principal,  or  at  least  the  easiest  conquest  made  by  the 
Russians  in  the  Caucasus,  was  that  of  Immeritia,  under  the  Tzar 
Alexis  Michaelovitch.  Alexander,  the  sovereign  of  the  Imme- 
ritiaus,  who,  like  his  predecessoi-s,  bore  the  title  of  "  King  of 
Kings,"  determined  on  following  the  example  of  Alexander  II., 
king  of  the  Cachetes,  and  suri'endered  hioiself  and  his  territory 
to  Russia.  In  the  year  1650,  he  therefore  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Tzar  of  Moskow,  and  all  the  people  swore  in  a 
loud  voice  that  they  would  be  his  slaves.  ]\lingrelia  and 
Immei'itia,  however,  were  not  declared  Russian  provinces  till  the 
government  of  the  Tzai*  Alexander  I. 

As  several  families  of  Russian  traders  were  murdered  by  the 
Lesghis  in  1711,  Peter  the  Great  marched  ten  years  later 
against  them,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  who  were  supported 
by  a  fleet  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  He  defeated  the  Lesghis.  founded 
Fort  Sviatoikrest  on  the  Sulak,  took  Derbend,  and  selected  the 
most  favourable  places  for  the  erection  of  forts. 

The  Empress  Anne  lost  all  her  possessions  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  founded  Kisliar  on  an  ai-rn  of  the  Terek  of  the  same  name, 
which  became  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  territories  in  the  Cau- 
casus. The  Empress  Elizabeth  sent  missionaries  to  the  Osse- 
tines,  who,  however,  made  but  very  few  proselytes.  The  Em- 
press Catharine  II.  inci'eased  her  dominions  in  the  Caucasus 
to  a  considerable  extent.  She  occupied  Ivabardah,  and  founded 
!Mosdok.  The  Saporogues,  who  had  joined  the  Turks,  were  at 
length  subjugated  by  the  Russians,  and  settled  along  the  banks 
of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek. 

In  1780,  Potemkin  made  an  ini'oad  into  Piatigor.sk;  in  1784, 
Constantinogorsk  and  Vladikawkas  were  built.     In  1785,  Geu- 
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eral  LazarefF  defeated  Omar  Iman,  as  well  as  Alexander,  the 
Georgian  Tzarevitch,  on  the  river  Tora,  and  Georgia  was  now 
definitively  occupied.  Anapa  and  Suchnm  Kaleh  were  at  that 
time  in  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  kept  up  a  gax-rison  there. 
These  forts  were  taken  by  the  Russians  during  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  but  after  the  peace  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Georgia,  which  was  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Lesghis,  was 
united  in  the  reign  of  Paul  I.,  by  the  treaty  of  28th  September, 
to  Russia,  and  was  afterwards  declared  an  imperial  province;  and 
in  1813,  Scassi,  a  Genoese,  established  manufactories  in  Gulend- 
jik  and  Pjad.  These  factories,  however,  were  destroyed  by  the 
Circassians,  and  hostilities  recommenced. 

Prince  Ziziauoff,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  and  general  in  the 
Russian  service,  pi'oved  that  more  can  be  effected  by  wise  and 
cautious  policy  than  by  force.  He  brought  Abchasia  under  the 
Russian  dominion,  and  maintained  his  ground  there  by  a  sen- 
sible administration.  In  addition,  he  took  possession  of  Port 
Gangia,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Elizabethopol.  On  the 
8th  February,  1S06,  he  was  treacherously  assassinated  by  the 
Persians,  at  the  moment  when  he  advanced  to  receive  the  keys 
of  Fort  Baku.  He  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Tiflis,  beneath 
a  monument  which  the  Marquis  Paulucci,  commander-in-chief 
of  Georgia,  raised  to  his  memory  in  1812. 

About  this  time  General  Yermoloff  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  general.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  mentioning, 
that  the  hostilities  in  his  time  had  not  reached  that  extent 
which  they  have  acquired  since  his  day.  As  the  several 
Circassian  tribes  wei'e  then  disunited  by  internal  feuds,  Yer- 
moloff behaved  in  a  magnanimous  and  libei-al  manner  to  tlie 
allied  tribes,  but  was  terrible  and  inexorable  toward  those  who 
opposed  him. 

The  Scharayl  of  that  day  was  Amulad  Bey,  who  caused  Da- 
ghistan  to  rise  in  revolt.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  his  life 
was  spared.  He  took  advantage  of  the  first  oj)portunity  that 
]>resented  itself,  to  escape.  YerinolofT  put  a  price  upon  his  head, 
and  suppressed  the  insurrection.     Amulad   Bey,  however,  had 
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disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace,  and  was  never  lioaixl  of 
afterwards. 

In  the  year  1818,  YennolofF  built  in  the  Tchetchnia,  or 
Tchetchenia,  Forts  Grosnaya  and  TJsmatjan  Ynrt ;  but  the 
Tchetchenzes  seized  the  fort  Amir  Hadji  Yur  by  stratagem, 
and  cut  down  the  garrison.  The  two  Russian  generals,  Grekolf 
and  Lissanevitch,  advanced  to  besiege  the  fortress.  The  Tche- 
tchenzes defended  themselves  till  their  power  was  exhausted,  when 
they  cut  theii*  way  through  the  Russian  troops,  sabre  in  hand. 
It  was  now  considered  advisable  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
them.  A  single  mullah  was  permitted  to  appear  at  the  council 
of  war.  The  dauntless  Tchetche  accepted  the  pi'oposition  ;  but 
when  the  generals  spoke  of  treason  and  perjury,  the  proud  chief 
returned  the  accusation,  and  gave  vent  to  his  hatred  of  the  op- 
pressors in  the  most  violent  language.  "  Silence,  traitor  ! "  cried 
General  Grekoff,  "or  I  will  have  you  hanged!"  '"Do  you 
honour  the  law  of  hosi^itality  in  that  manner?''  the  furious 
Tclietche  replied,  rushed  on  the  general  and  stabbed  him  with 
his  kindjal.  Sabres  rattled,  pistols  were  fired,  soldiers  rushed 
into  the  room;  but  General  Lessareviteh,  a  colonel,  and  two  other 
Russian  officers,  fell  by  the  mullah's  dagger  before  the  Russians 
could  cut  him  down.  General  Yei'moloff,  however,  avenged  the 
death  of  his  of&cers  by  destroying  the  aouls  along  the  Argun 
and  the  Sundja, 

When  Genei'al  Yermoloff  was  recalled,  he  was  followed  by  Pas- 
kievitch,  who  soon  commenced  a  war  against  the  Persians,  which 
resulted  in  a  portion  of  Caucasia,  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and 
Nachitjevan,  being  incorporated  with  Russia.  In  1828,  Paskie- 
vitch  carried  on  the  camjiaign  in  Turkey  in  Asia  with  great 
renown:  but  he  was  not  at  all  successful  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
expedition  which  he  undertook  in  1831  against  the  Abchasians, 
was  followed  by  very  trifling  results.  The  war  which,  in  the  mean- 
while, broke  out  in  the  other  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire, 
in  consequence  of  the  Polish  revolution,  recalled  him  from  the 
Caucasus.  General  PunkratieS"  assumed  the  temporary  com- 
mand, and  distinguished  himself  in  several  expeditious.     In  the 
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same  year,  however,  General  Pullah  suffered  a  great  defeat  iu 
the  Devil's  Pass,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Tchetchenzes. 

General  Wiliaminoff,  who  commanded  the  Transcaueasian 
army,  inherited  a  portion  of  Yermoloff's  popularity.  He  was  a 
talented  and  well-educated  man,  but  died  in  1839,  durino-  his 
residence  in  the  Caucasus,  of  a  natural  death.  It  is  true  that  he 
undertook  a  fruitless  expedition  in  1834  against  the  Eastern 
Circassians,  but  he  established  the  fort  of  ISTicolayevski.  He 
was  enabled  to  obtain  obedience  from  the  Tchetchenzes,  and  used 
to  say  in  his  journal:  "The  vagabond  Tchetclienzes  have  re- 
volted again."  Various  passages  in  his  proclamations,  as  for 
instance — "  And  if  the  sky  were  to  fall  in,  the  Russian  bayonets 
would  be  able  to  support  it,"  may  appear  to  us  exaggerated  and 
even  ridiculous;  but  find  their  justification  in  the  fact,  that  the 
nations  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  like  all  the  Easterns,  are 
partial  to  the  use  of  similar  hyperboles. 

General  Sass  rendered  himself  so  terrible  through  several  ex- 
peditions, cleverly  contrived  and  rapidly  executed,  that  the 
Circassians  made  use  of  his  name  to  frighten  their  disobedient 
children.  This,  however,  had  also  been  the  case  with  Medem 
and  Zizianoff,  and  even  Yermoloff  was  called  by  the  Circassians 
"  the  Russian  devil." 

General  Paskievitch's  definitive  successor  as  srovernor-freneral 
of  the  Caucasus,  was  General  Rosen.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Avar  had  extended  immensely,  especially  since  the  appearance  of 
Kasi  Mullah,  who,  like  the  Prophet,  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  with  the  flag  of  insurrection  in  one  hand,  and  the  Koran 
in  the  other.  He  incited  Daghistan  to  rebel,  attacked  the  most 
considerable  Russian  redoubts  on  the  Caspian — for  instance, 
Tarku  and  Derbend  —and  plundered  the  country  around  Kisliar, 
In  addition  to  this,  he  threatened  an  inroad  into  Tchetchenia; 
but  General  Rosen  determined  on  dealine:  him  a  decisive  blow, 
and  destroying  his  forces  in  Himri.  the  birthplace  of  the  pro- 
jihet.  For  this  purpose,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  expe- 
dition, in  September,  1S32;  but  the  glory  of  the  victory  at 
Himri  belongs  to  General  Wiliaminoff,  under  whose  immediate 
command  the  battle  took  place.     On  the  18th  of  October  the 
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Lesgliis  were  defeated,  the  Murids  cut  down,  and  Kasi  ^Mullah 
also  killed;  while  Schamyl,  whose  later  celebrity  dates  from  this 
day,  escaped  in  the  mysterious  manner  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  our  introduction. 

About  twenty-five  versts  from  Himri  was  situated,  at  that 
time,  the  redoubt  of  Tiraur  Khan  Jura,  so  called  from  the- 
name  of  the  village,  which  immortalizes  the  memory  of  the  re- 
nowned Timur.  At  that  time,  it  was  fancied  that  the  war  in 
the  Caucasus  was  ended;  but  Hamsad  Bey  assumed  the  place  of 
Kasi  IMullah;  and,  in  oi'der  to  protect  Avaria  against  him, 
General  Lanskoi  marched,  in  ISSi,  once  again  against  Himri, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  place  had  joined  the  new  mullah.  When 
they  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  Russian  division,  they  intrenched 
themselves  near  the  bridge  leading  across  the  Koissu,  in  order  to 
keep  up  an  uninterrupted  communication  between  both  banks  of 
the  river.  About  twenty  volunteers  stormed  tlie  intrenchment 
at  the  head  of  the  column — the  euemv  took  to  flisrht,  and  Himri 
was  utterly  destroyed.  And  yet  this  place  rose  again,  as  if  by 
magic,  from  its  ruins;  and  two  years  later  there  was  not  a  trace 
to  be  seen  of  the  horrors  of  desolation.  Justice  commands  us  to 
mention,  that  the  victory  was  gained  by  the  clever  and  cautious 
tactics  of  Colonel  Kluge  von  Klugenau,  who  was  in  consequence 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general. 

Schamyl's  followers  and  renown  waxed  greater  every  day, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  making  an  inroad  into  Avaria,  General 
Fesi  marched  against  the  aoul  of  Tititle,  whither  Schamyl  Bey 
had  retired  with  his  uncle,  Kibet  Makou.  This  campaign  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Avarian  expedition.  After  tlie 
Russians  had  convei-ted  Chunsak  into  a  fortress,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  of  their  allies,  they  marched  to  Audi,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  9th  June,  1837,  befoi'e  Ashiltach,  a  village  con- 
taining 300  saklis,*  in  a  naturally  very  strong  position,  where 

*  Sakli — a  house  roughly  built  of  masses  of  stone,  sometimes  partly, 
sometimes  entirely,  subterraneous.  Places  especially  suited  by  their  posi- 
tion are  .irenerally  selected.  Stones  are  piled  up  at  the  entrance  of  grottoes, 
caves,  &c.,  and  the  sakli  is  formed.  A  traveller  may,  in  the  dark,  ride 
over  a  village  composed  of  these  saklis,  without  seeing  houses  or  inhabi- 
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5000  Circassians  afForded  the  most  obstinate  resistance  for  a 
whole  day.  Ashiltach  was  taken,  but  not  without  considerable 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors. 

The  inliabitants  of  this  village,  as  well  as  those  of  Tchirkada, 
had  liidden  their  treasures  in  the  grottoes  of  Achulko,  whither 
Schamyl's  family  had  also  fled  for  shelter.  It  was  a  natui'al 
fortress — a  rocky  nest  inaccessible  on  any  side.  After  the  Rus- 
sians had  destroyed  the  towers  of  old  Achulko  with  their  cannon, 
a  battalion  of  the  Apscheron  regiment  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  carried  off  sixty  Amanates  (Avarian  hostages)  whom 
Schamyl  retained  near  him.  Schamyl,  however,  suddenly  received 
larcje  reinforcements,  and  the  Russians  had  no  alternative  but 
to  commence  their  retreat  on  the  16th  June.  The  Circassians 
pui-sued  them  with  shouts  of  victory  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Achalta, 
which  is  scarcely  two  miles  distant  from  Achulko.  The  sixth 
company  of  the  regiment  Kur,  however,  saved  the  division,  by 
defending  the  defile  until  the  Russians  were  able  to  raise  some 
cannon  on  to  the  heights,  and  thence  fire  on  the  enemy.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  a  battalion  arrived  from  Himri,  and  repulsed 
the  mountaineers.  On  the  3rd  July  the  Russians  made  an 
attack  upon  Tititle ;  on  the  following  day  a  general  assault  took 
place,  and  the  battle  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  5th  and  6th 
were  spent  in  negotiations  with  Schamyl,  who  gave  his  nephew 
Hamsad  as  a  hostage,  and  promised  submission  and  fidelity, 
though,  of  course,  only  with  the  intention  of  gaining  time. 

In  the  same  year,  1837,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Caucasus.  The  aspect  of  the  "  Russian  Sultan,"  however, 
had  not  that  effect  upon  the  sons  of  the  mountains  which  had 
been  anticipated  from  it.  He  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  an 
inflammation  in  his  face,  and  when  he  told  the  Circassians  that 

tants.  We  need  scarcely  mention  that  the  style  of  biulding  is  always  in 
accordance  to  tlie  requirements  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  districts  menaced 
by  war,  they  assume  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  they  have 
in  more  peaceable  countries  ;  for  instance,  in  Tiflis,  where  the  saklis  of 
the  Grusians  are  gradually  growing  above  the  earth,  arc  losing  their  pri- 
mitive rough  form,  and  are  with  each  successive  year  becoming  more  like 
habitable  dwellings,— Bodenstcdt,  "  Die  Vijlker  des  Caucasus." 
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he  had  powder  enough  to  blow  up  all  their  monntains,  they  con- 
sidered that  such  a  thing  was  not  exactly  possible. 

The  Emj)eror  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  system  of  corruption 
which  several  of  his  officers  practised,  and  confirmed  his  desire 
of  f)uni.sliing  these  irregularities  with  his  own  hands;  for  at  a 
review  he  tore  off  the  gold  lace,  which  the  staff-officers  wear  as 
a  mark  of  distinction,  from  the  breast  of  Prince  Dadianoff,  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  general  commanding,  but  not  wishing  to  punish 
him  too  severely,  he  gave  it  to  his  son.  However,  this  occurrence 
■was  the  cause  of  mutual  dissatisfaction.  Eosen  was  recalled  in 
1838,  and  the  Emperor  entrusted  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus  to  General  Golovine,  who  had  previously  filled 
the  office  of  nunister  of  public  instruction  at;  Warsaw.  The  new 
commander-in-chief,  whose  army  was  raised  to  75,000  men, 
was  determined  to  deal  a  decisive  blow,  and  gave  General 
Grabbe  orders  to  take  Achulko. 

Achulko  is  a  Tartarian  word,  signifying  "  a  meeting-place  in 
time  of  disturbance."  The  Russians  call  it  a  castle,  as  it  is 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  is  formed  of  a  compact  mass  of  rocks,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts — Old  and  New  Achulko.  On  one  side 
this  mass  of  rock  rises  perpendicularly  over  the  Ko'issu  to  a 
height  of  600  feet,  and  on  the  other  it  is  defended  by  impassable 
ravines,  intercepted  by  rapid  streams. 

Schamyl  had  learned  a  lesson  from  his  former  defeats,  and 
rendered  this  terrible  position  still  stronger.  In  doing  this,  he 
liad  recourse  to  modern  strategics,  and  had  high  walls  built  and 
subteiTaneous  passages  made  at  the  most  exposed  points,  under 
the  direction  of  foreign  engmeers.  But,  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  these  preparations,  he  sent  two  divisions  to  check  the 
further  progress  of  the  Russian  army.  They  first  attacked  the 
enemy  at  Buturnay,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  the  second,  consisting 
of  10,000  men,  fought  on  the  30th  and  31st  May  at  Arguani, 
but  was  also  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  1500  men. 

Grabbe  besieged  Achulko  for  two  months  with  eight  battalions, 
which  were  reinforced  by  five  more  on  the  15th  July.  When 
three  fine  battalions  of  the  regiment.  Count  of  Erivan  (Paskievitch) 
marched  in,  the  officers  said,  "  To-morrow  two  of  them  will  no 
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longer  exist,"  and,  in  fact,  an  unsuccessful  assault  was  undertaken 
the  next  day,  and  only  one  battalion,  of  this  regiment  returned 
from  it.  Ou  tlie  15th  August  the  external  works  of  New 
Achulko  were  taken,  which  was  followed  by  a  murderous 
engagement  that  lasted  five  days;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month,  the  anniversary  of  the  Emperor's  coronation,  the  Russians 
marched  into  Achulko,  General  Grabbe  sent  a  son  of  General 
Golovine's  to  carry  these  victorious  news  to  the  Tzar,  who 
immediately  ordered  medals  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of 
this  brilliant  deed,  and  distributed  them  among  the  soldiers  who 
had  taken  part  in  this  battle.  Golovine  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  en  chef.  In  order  to  hold  permanent  possession 
of  the  captured  fortress,  Grabbe  ordered  the  erection  of  a  line  of 
forts,  of  which,  however,  only  one  was  completed,  that  of  Girsel 
Aoul. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  grant  the  Tchetchenzes  the  promised 
amnesty  after  the  threats  made  by  Schamyl,  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  the  war  into  their  country.  General  GolosefefF  undertook 
this,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  river  Valerik,  for  which. 
Kluge  von  Klugenau  retaliated  a  few  days  later,  by  defeating  a 
division  under  the  personal  command  of  Schamyl. 

The  year  1840  was  distinguished  by  a  number  of  simulta- 
neous and  successive  attacks  which  the  Circassians  made  on  the 
various  Russian  forts  forming  the  Kuban  line.  They  took  the 
most  important  of  these  all  by  storm,  Nicolayevski,  which  com- 
mands tlie  Gulendjik  line;  but  the  fort  MichaelofF  offered  an 
heroic  resistance,  and,  when  this  was  no  longer  possible,  the 
soldiers  set  fire  to  the  powder  magazine,  and  destroyed  the  vic- 
tors as  well  as  themselves.  The  Russian  garrisons  were  greatly 
weakened  by  the  contagious  diseases  which  prevailed  during  the 
winter;  but  the  Cii'cassians,  remembering  the  brave  resistance 
tliey  had  found,  made  no  attempt  for  a  lengthened  time  to  take 
these  forts.  General  Ani-ep,  who  followed  General  Rayevski  in 
the  command  of  the  right  wing,  undertook  to  punish  the  Cir- 
cassians for  the  loss  of  this  fort.  He  led  an  expedition  against 
the  Ubychs  and  Djigetes,  and  did  them  some  injury  by  the 
assistance  of  gunboats.     Ali  Oku  was  killed  ;  his  grandfather, 
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Hailji  Dochum  Oku,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  Ubychs,  however, 
renewed  the  contest,  and  the  Russians  -were  forced  to  retreat. 
In  the  S2irLng  of  ]  8-41,  General  Goloviue  himself,  with  a  small  de- 
tachment, of  which  he  left  a  portion  on  the  banks  of  the  Koissu, 
under  the  command  of  General  Yogelsang,  joined  Grabbe  at 
Tcherkey.  This  operation  has  been  repeatedly  ci'iticized,  and  yet 
it  decided  the  fall  of  Tchei'key ;  for  while  the  main  army  was 
laboriously  scaling  the  mountains  under  a  sliower  of  bullets,  and 
Schamyl  contested  every  inch  of  ground,  Genei-al  Vogelsang 
crossed  the  river  and  took  Tcherkey,  but  paid  for  the  victory 
with  his  own  life. 

Tchetchenia  was  again  desolated  ;  but  Schamyl  took  advantage 
of  the  Russian  army  returning  to  its  winter  quarters,  collected 
an  army  of  15,000  Tchetchenzes,  made  an  incursion  into  the 
country  of  the  Kumyks,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Russians, 
and  menaced  Kisliar.  The  colonel  in  command-  at  this  fort, 
advanced  against  them  with  a  thousand  men  and  two  guns,  but 
was  utterly  defeated.  The  commandants  of  Grosnaya  and 
Tchervlenna  marched  with  their  troops  against  Schamyl,  who, 
however,  very  skilfully  prevented  their  junction,  defeated  them 
in  detail,  and  carried  off  an  immense  amount  of  booty,  principally 
consisting  of  cattle. 

With  the  design  of  punishing  Schamyl  for  this  victory,  Grabbe 
in  the  following  year  transferred  the  seat  of  war  to  the  countrv  of 
the  Gorumlatians.  The  chief  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  take 
Dargo,  one  of  Schamyl's  residences,  who, however,  went  to  Andalal 
when  he  heard  that  the  Russians  were  en  route.  The  Naib, 
Hadji  Yag\-ia,  was  defeated  by  the  Russian  vanguard,  and  a 
detached  corps  under  the  command  of  Piince  Argutinski  Dolgu- 
rucki,  after  taking  possession  of  Jirak  and  Kumyk,  brought 
the  neighbouring  population  under  Russian  subjection. 

Grabbe  was  only  ten  versts  from  Dargo  when  he  gave  orders 
for  retreat ;  for  his  loss  had  been  very  considerable,  his  troops 
were  continually  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  were  perfectly 
exhausted  by  privations  and  fatigue.  In  the  forests  of  Itchkeri, 
however,  the  Russian  army  was  almost  entirely  annihilated;  for 
the  Circassians,  when  they  saw  the  Russians  in  retreat,  were 
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animated  witli  fresh  courage,  and  rushed  with  terrible  im- 
petuosity on  the  foe.  A  captured  Russian  drummer  was  compelled 
to  beat  the  reveille,  and  many  Russian  soldiers,  who  were  deceived 
by  it,  fell  into  the  ambuscade  which  had  been  prepared  for  them. 
More  than  one  half  the  officei-s  were  killed,  and  the  bonds  of 
discipline  were  almost  severed,  when  suddenly,  on  seeing  the 
Circassians  capture  several  guns,  the  Russians  were  filled  with 
such  fury  that  they  recovered  the  guns,  and  the  column  returned 
to  the  forts  whence  it  had  started,  with  a  loss  of  8000  men. 

The  Russian  minister  at  Avai',  Prince  Tchernicheff,  was  at  this 
moment  on  a  journey  of  inspection  through  the  Caucasus,  and 
saw  the  return  of  these  ti'oops.  General  Grabbe  was  recalled, 
although  the  Emperor  himself  allowed  that  the  defeat  was 
rather  owing  to  the  elements  than  to  the  general.  At  the 
same  time,  however-,  the  commander-in-chief,  although  he  had 
not  appi'oved  of  Grabbe's  expedition,  also  fell  into  disgrace. 
He  retired  from  the  command,  leaving  as  a  reminiscence  a 
powerful  fort  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  sea,  which  was 
called  after  him.  His  successor  was  General  Xeidhardt,  who  had 
been  governor-general  of  Moscow  ad  interim,  while  Golovine 
was  soon  after  appointed  governor-general  of  Riga,  and  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  Imperial  Senate. 

General  Sass  was  also  comjDelled  to  leave  Prochnoyokop,  from 
which  place  he  had  carried  on  a  most  destructive  guerilla  war 
against  the  mountaineers.  However,  the  Circassians,  by  means 
of  their  spies,  had  learned  now  to  defend  themselves  against  his 
raszias.  General  Golovine,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  ad- 
ministration, had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  defensive 
system,  which  Prince  Woronzoff  also  afterwards  carried  into 
effect,  after  a  second  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Dargo. 
The  plan  which  was  considered  the  best  was,  to  suiTound  the 
enemy  with  a  net- work  of  forts,  await  the  result,  and  confine 
the  Russian  operations  to  razzias. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  the  defeats  and  unsuccessful  expeditions 
had  been  ascribed  to  the  jealousy,  which  existed  not  merely 
among  the  sevei-al  generals  in  command  of  divisions,  but  be- 
tween these  and  the  commander-in-chief.     The  Emperor,  there- 
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fore,  came  to  the  conclusion  of  jireventiug  this  dangerous  state 
of  things,  by  investing  Woronzoff,  Avho  was  then  only  a  count, 
with  absolute  authority,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  make 
him  irresponsible  to  the  minister  at  war.  It  was  certainly  said, 
and  perhaps  not  unjvistly,  that  the  govemor-genei-al  of  Tiflis 
was  much  too  distant  from  the  seat  of  war  to  know  what  was 
taking  place  there.  Grabbe's  opinion  was  refuted  by  the  ten-ible 
defeat  of  Itchkeri.  Sass  ever  acted  too  much  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views ;  and  even  at  this  time  a  certain  liberty  of  action 
is  conceded  to  the  commanders  of  the  different  provinces,  for 
Prince  Bariatinsky  has  undertaken  several  expeditions  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

General  Neidhardt,whom  the  Russians  called  the  "Gei-man  Pe- 
dant," is  asserted  to  have  shown  himself  to  be  only  great  in  small 
matters,  while  he  did  not  effect  much  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view. 
In  1844,  Schamyl  took  the  fort  of  Unsorilla,  and  Kluge  von 
Klugenau,  who  hastened  to  its  relief  with  a  small  body  of 
troops,  Tfas  utterly  defeated.  Schamyl  desolated  the  whole  of 
Avaria.  In  the  following  year,  Neidhardt  took  the  field  against 
him,  in  order  to  cany  out  a  cleverly  contrived  plan,  which,  how- 
ever, was  ffustrated  by  the  Fabian  policy  of  the  Russian  gene- 
ral. Schamyl  was  enclosed  in  a  defile :  Xeidhardt,  who  attended 
to  precautionary  measures  too  much,  sent  orders  to  attack  a  day 
too  late,  and  Schamyl  had  time  to  escape  fi-om  the  snare.  Gene- 
ral iNeidhardt  was  recalled  and  went  to  Moscow,  where  he  died 
of  giief 

Count  (afterwards  Prince)  Woronzoff  was  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  the  army  was  augmented  to  1.50.000  men.  I^o  one 
had  believed  that  the  Emperor's  choice  would  fall  on  Woronzoff 
Some  fancied  that  the  aged  Yermoloff,  although  weighed  down 
by  his  years,  would  be  recalled  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
victories;  others  conjectured  that  the  minister  at  war,  Tcher- 
nitchcff,  wc-uld  himself  superintend  affaii-s  in  the  Caucasus,  if 
only  for  a  few  years.  No  one  thought  of  Count  Woronzoff,  the 
governor-general  of  New  Russia,  who  was  said  not  to  be  in 
especial  favour  at  Court ;  and  in  the  Crimea  it  was  an  uuivei-sally 
propagated  rumour,  that  he  was  siu-rounded  by  spies  in  his  suite, 

£ 
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his  staff,  his  palace,  and  even  at  table,  who  were  enjoined  to  re- 
port his  every  word  to  the  Emperor;  and  that  an  opportunity 
was  only  awaited  in  order  to  ruin  a  man  who  had  made  so  many 
irreconcilable  enemies  by  the  freedom  of  his  sentiments. 

All  these  rumours  were  proved  to  be  false  by  WoronzofTs 
appointment  to  the  command  in  chief.  Since  the  favourite  of 
Catharine  II.,  the  all-powerful  Potemkin,  no  Russian  subject 
had  been  invested  with  such  unlimited  authority.  The  Emperor 
gave  him  absolute  power  over  the  countries  situated  between 
the  Pruth  and  the  Araxes ;  he  can  punish  all  the  natives  with 
death ;  he  can  appoint  and  remove  the  officials  to  the  sixth  class 
at  his  pleasui-e;  he  can  give  rewards  and  distinctions  to  the 
army  without  fii'st  demanding  the  Emperor's  confirmation ;  and 
finally,  he  can  bring  officers  and  officials  of  every  class  before  a 
court-martial.  Such  absolute  authority  is  almost  unparalleled  in 
Kussiau  history,  aud  even  Paskievitch,  as  governor  of  Poland, 
did  not  possess  it. 

Woronzoff  received  orders  from  the  Emperor,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  command,  to  take  Dargo  at  any  price ;  and  he 
began  this  expedition,  which  he  would  probably  have  declined, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Emperor's  expressed  wish.  Schamy], 
who  found  himself  imable  to  defend  this  fortress,  allowed  it  to 
be  taken,  more  especially  as  it  was  of  no  great  strategic  value. 
But  when  the  Russian  army  had  commenced  its  retreat,  he 
attacked  it  in  the  forest  of  Itchkeri  with  such  impetuosity,  tliat 
Woi-onzoff"  and  his  forces  were  almost  entirely  annihilated.  He 
would  have  liad  great  difficulty  in  escaping,  had  not  two  Circas- 
sian spies  succeeded  in  carrying  an  order  to  General  Fi'eitag, 
bidding  him  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  chief  with  the  utmost 
speed.  The  Russians  lost  in  this  defeat  4O0O  men,  and  three 
generals — Passeck,  Pock,  and  Voinoff — were  among  the  fallen. 
Eyewitnesses  state,  that  tlae  soldiers  wept  with  joy  when  they 
saw  Freitag's  division  come  up  to  save  them  from  utter  destruc- 
tion. 

But,  however  gi'eat  this  defeat  was,  the  Emperor  saw  that 
Woronzoff  had  displayed  the  most  undeniable  signs  of  bravery 
and   ability,  and  raised  him  to  Prince  by  rank.     The  loss  of 
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Paspeck  was  irrecoveraMo.  The  soldiers  loved  him,  and  he  had, 
during  his  short  and  brilliant  career,  fui-nished  proofs  of  the 
most  distinguished  abilities  as  a  commander.  The  Circassians 
cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  about  for  several  days  on  a  lance, 
as  a  symbol  of  victory.  The  negotiations  commenced  by  Prince 
"VVoronzoff,  were  followed  by  the  Naib  Hadji  Murad  joining  the 
Russians,  though  only  in  pretence ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
covered all  in  the  Eussian  camp  tluit  he  desii-ed  to  know,  he 
fled  with  fourteen  Murids  to  Schamyl. 

After  the  dearly  pui-chased  victory  at  Dargo,  Prince  WoronzofF 
had  a  conference  with  the  Emperor  at  Sebastopol,  in  which  he 
explained,  that  in  future  he  intended  to  give  up  the  two  systems 
till  now  followed  by  the  Russians — of  a  defensive  war  and  expe- 
dition suddenly  carried  out — and  the  campaign  would  be  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  A  merely  defensive  position 
would  certainly  confine  the  Caucasians  in  their  mountains, 
but  allowed  them  to  unite,  while  the  Piussian  razzias  offered  a 
very  uncertain  chance  of  success.  Before  all,  the  national  unity 
must  be  destroyed,  which  had  been  foolishly  allowed  to  increase. 
This  bond  must  be  ruptured,  and  Schamyl's  army  broken  up, 
which  could  only  be  possible  if  the  Russian  forces  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  different  points,  and  comjielled  the  Tchetchenzi  horse- 
men to  disperse.  Prince  Woronzoff  declared  it  to  be  a  useless 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  Caucasus  by  a  single  decisive  blow, 
which  the  whole  Russian  army  could  not  effect;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  enemy  should  be  gradually  exhausted,  and  for  that, 
patience  and  time  were  requii-ed. 

The  Emperor  perfectly  agreed  with  the  Prince's  plan,  and  gave 
oixlers  that  it  should  be  cai'ried  into  effect  immediately  and  ener- 
getically. The  light  columns  began  to  traverse  the  Caucasus 
in  every  direction,  and  the  success  they  met  with  was  consider- 
able enough  to  summon  up  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Schamyl.  While  the  Russian  columns  were  preparing  for  fresh 
expeditions  in  1846,  the  prophet  summoned  not  only  his  standing 
army,  but  all  the  riders  of  the  aouls  under  amis,  quitted  the  scene 
of  the  campaign,  traversed  two  lines  of  forts,  ci'ossed  two  great  rivers, 
by  which  he  considerably  endangered  his  retreat,  and  fell  upon 
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Kabardali.     The  Kabardians  are  the  Tcherkess  of  the  plains, 
just  as  the  Adeche  or  Adige  are  the  mountain  Tcherkess,  and 
inhabit  part  of  Western  Caucasus.     We  have  ah^eady  remarked 
that  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  Russians,  for 
they  are  exposed  on  all  sides,  and  cannot  possibly  prevent  it. 
Schamyl's  intention  in  thus  attacking  them,  was  evidently  to 
terrify  the  vacillating  tribes,  and  compel  them  to  join  the  na- 
tional cause.     This  was  a  piece  of  unparalleled  boldness;    for 
even  if  he  had,  as  was  said,  20,000  horsemen  under  his  orders, 
still  he  could  be  surrounded  by  the  Russian  army  in  the  plains, 
and  be  utterly  annihilated  at  one  blow.     However,  the  daring 
scheme  was  successful ;  Schamyl  plundered  the  Kabardah,  burnt 
the  crops,  carried  off  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and,  with  the  speed 
of  light,  recrossed  the  Russian  lines  with  a  daily  increasing  army. 
In  the  following  year,  1847,  fortune  was  less  favourable  to 
him.     He  made  an  attack  upon  Fort  Golovine,  in  the  country  of 
the  Ubychs :  the  sons  of  the  mountain  were  so  terribly  repulsed, 
however,  and  their  loss  was  so  considerable,  that  they  punished 
the  Polish  deserter,  who  had  advised  the  expedition  to  be  under- 
taken, with  death. 

A  few  months  later,  Schamyl  crossed  the  Sundja  with  20,000 
horsemen  and  several  guns,  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
Russian  centre.  As  soon  as  General  Freitag  received  information 
of  this,  he  collected  six  battalions  of  infantry  and  a  thousand 
cavalry  in  Fort  Grosnaya.  Acting  in  unison  with  Generals 
Nestoroff  and  Savadovsky,  he  exerted  himself  to  enclose  the 
prophet  within  a  narrow  pass;  so  that  Schamyl,  to  make  his 
escape,  was  forced  to  disperse  his  infantry,  and  hurry  off  through 
the  woods  as  quickly  as  possible.  Nestoroff  forced  his  way 
through  the  pass  of  Sontjin,  cut  down  the  forests  between  the 
Assa  and  the  Fortanga,  and  destroyed  eleven  villages.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Russians  could  not  prevent  Schamyl  crossing  the 
Terek,  and  it  is  also  conjectured  that  Muhammad  Omosoroff,  a 
chieftain  of  the  Kabardah,  placed  many  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  Russians,  on  their  retreat  between  the  Assa  and  the  Puta. 
Schamyl  crossed  the  Sundja  a  second  time,  and  menaced  the 
Russian  line  on  the  Terek.    Lieutenant-colonel  Sleptzoff  repulsed 
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liiiii,  and,  by  the  employment  of  Congreve  rockets,  spread  death 
and  terror  througli  the  ranks  of  the  Circassians ;  General  Schwartz 
defeated  Daniel  Bey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ICatael.  Schamyl, 
on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Eussians, 
who  had  just  taken  the  aoul  of  Gergebil.  Prince  Argutenski 
Dolgurucki  attacked  him  in  spite  of  the  numerical  disproportion, 
and  if  the  Russians,  under  the  command  of  this  brave  and 
talented  leader,  did  not  gain  any  decisive  advantage,  this  was 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  with  fresh  fury,  the  snow, 
which  rendered  the  roads  impassable,  and  the  diversion  which 
Schamyl  effected  by  his  attack  on  the  Lcsghi  line. 

The  Grand  Duke,  heir-apparent,  took  part  in  the  Circassian 
war  of  1850,  and  had  an  ojiportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in 
an  attack  made  by  a  band  of  Tcherkess  upon  his  escort.  His 
bravery  was  of  great  effect  in  reanimating  the  courage  of  the 
Russian  army.  Prince  Bariatinsky,  commander  of  Fort  A^os- 
vichenski,  carried  out  a  brilliant  expedition  on  the  16th  August, 
1852.  1500  men  found  their  May  through  the  pass  of  Argun, 
called  the  "  Devil's  Pass,"  and  marched  against  the  aoul  of 
Kankaleh,  while  one  half  the  troops  remained  behind  to  guard, 
the  pass.  This  pi-ecaution  proved  to  be  only  useful,  for  the 
whole  of  the  detachment  would  else  have  been  destroyed.  As 
soon  as  they  had  completed  their  razzia,  cut  down  all  in  the 
aoul  who  offered  any  resistance,  and  made  a  few  prisoners,  they 
hurried  back  to  the  pass,  where  they  found  the  rearguard 
actively  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Within  twenty  minutes  they 
lost  twelve  olEcers  and  seventy  privates,  but  they  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  retreat  through  the  pass. 

On  his  departure  from  the  Kabardah,  Schamyl  annotiaeed 
that  he  would  speedily  return ;  but  such  blows  are  not  dealt 
twice.  For  six  years  Prince  Woronzoff  has  held  the  Tchetchenzes 
encompassed  by  a  belt  of  iron,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
Schamyl  will  ever  again  be  able  to  collect  a  body  of  20,000  men, 
as  he  did  in  184:<5.  Still  he  is  now  the  prophet,  chieftain,  and 
sultan,  whose  word  creates  heroes;  and,  despite  his  years,  the 
enthusiasm  of  yo\ith  and  manly  determination  still  animate  him,, 
but  the  field  of  his  restless  activity  has  heGii  considerably  re- 
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stricted.  The  Russians  assert  that  it  is  daily  growing  more 
limited;  but  any  one  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  this 
wildly  romantic  country,  may  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  the  inexorable  cordon  which  Woronzoff  has  d^•a^\^^ 
round  the  Tchetchenzes,  will  finally  extend  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  and  Schamyl  is  protected  by  natural  fortresses,  behind 
which  his  warriors  will  defend  themselves  for  years.  He  will 
succeed  more  than  once  again  in  breaking  throuo;h  the  Russian 
lines,  destroying  their  fortresses,  pvmishing  those  tribes  who 
desert  the  cause,  as  he  did  in  1850,  despite  the  exertions  of 
General  Dolgoruchi.  The  more  restricted  territory  in  which 
the  prophet  is  now  confined,  is  thence  more  secure  from  sudden 
attacks  ;  and  Schamyl  is  ever  at  liberty  to  choose  the  most 
favourable  time  and  place  to  strike  a  blow. 

The  last  attack  made  by  the  Circassians  was  in  the  west,  on 
the  redoubts  and  forts  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  Eedut  Kaleh  to 
the  fortress  of  iN'aroginskoi;  and  in  the  east,  upon  the  detached 
posts  and  militaiy  cordons  which  cover  the  banks  of  the  Terek 
and  several  positions  in  Daghistan.  For  a  time.  Prince  Woron- 
zofi"  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  Circassians,  and  could 
not  liberate  himself  until  troops  were  sent  to  his  assistance 
from  the  Turkish  frontier. 

The  present  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  has  also  given 
fresh  impulse  to  the  movements  of  the  Cii'cassians.  Sheikh 
Schamyl  lias  announced  to  Omer  Pacha,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Turkish  army,  that  he  is  ready  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
him  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  Simultaneously  with  this, 
Sifar  Bey,  a  celebrated  Cu'cassian  chief,  who  was  kept  for 
twenty  years  a  prisoner  at  Adrianople,  has  found  his  way  to 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  organize  an  insurrection 
among  his  countrymen. 

Sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid,  perceiving  the  error  of  his  predecessors, 
who,  by  giving  up  the  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Russians, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Circassians,  has  now  formed  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Schamyl.  Guyon  has  lately  taken 
Fort  St.  In  icholas,  though  not  without  a  considerable  loss,  which 
was,  however,  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  immense 
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quantity  of  ammunition  found  in  tlie  fort.  If  tlic  Turks  cany  on 
the  war  in  Georgia  witli  energy,  tlie  Tchetclieuzes  will  doubt- 
lessly play  au  important  part  in  it,  and  affairs  in  tlie  Caucasus 
may  assume  an  aspect  which  will  either  realize  or  utterly  destroy 
the  hopes  of  Schamyl's  friends. 


The  Russians  accuse  the  mountaineers  of  treachery  and 
cowardice,  because  they  have  repeatedly  broken  their  treaties, 
and  only  risk  their  lives  when  absolutely  necessary.  "  The 
Tcherkess,"  they  say,  "  always  attack  us  from  an  ambuscade, 
kill  our  men  singly  by  stratagems  or  unforeseen  attacks,  and  only 
dare  to  engage  in  a  regular  battle  when  no  other  mode  of  salva- 
tion is  left  them.  But,  if  there  is  any  way  of  escape,  they  think 
it  no  dinsrrace  to  flv." 

Certainly,  if  all  the  warlike  ti-ibes  of  Daghistan  were  to  de- 
scend from  their  mountains,  and  oppose  the  enemy  in  the  open 
field,  the  Russians  would  soon  desti'oy  them  with  their  excel- 
lent artillery,  and  gain  the  prize  after  a  few  battles,  for  which 
they  have  struggled  in  vain  during  half  a  century.  But, 
if  Schamyl's  care  is  to  keep  his  band  united,  if  he  cautiously 
avoids  every  useless  skirmish,  and  only  engages  in  regular  bat- 
tle when  pressing  necessity  compels  him,  or  if  he  can  gain  a  cer- 
tain, advantage  from  it,  we  must  not  on  that  account  call  him  a 
coward  !  When  the  Russians  lose  an  army,  another  is  always  in 
readiness  to  take  its  place ;  their  soldiers  grow  up  like  mushrooms 
in  a  single  night,  at  the  all-powerful  autocrat's  bidding;  they 
need  not  count  the  thousands  who  have  already  found  their 
grave  in  the  yawning  ravines  of  Daghistan — and,  in  truth,  they 
do  not  count  them.  But  Schamyl  has  only  one  army  to  lose ; 
if  this  army  is  destroyed,  all  is  lost,  and  he  has  only  a  span  of 
earth  which  he  can  call  his  own,  and,  if  this  span  be  taken  from 
him,  he  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  The  whole  country 
where  the  warlike  mountaineers  live,  is  intersected  by  Russian 
military  roads,  and  covered  with  Russian  forts.  The  great 
towns  of  Daghistan,  commanding  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Hussians.  It  is  plain,  what  an  immense  supe- 
riority the  latter  must  acquire  from  all  the  victories  they  gain. 
We  must  add  to  this,  that  the  moiintaineers  are  almost  continually 
in  want  of  the  materials  of  war — the  Russians  conquer  by  their 
cannon  and  muskets,  while  the  Tcherkess  can  only  gain  their 
•victories  sword  in  hand. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  mention  in  detail  all  the  advan- 
tages the  Russians,  who  are  supported  by  a  treasury  filled  from 
three  quarters  of  the  world,  have  over  their  little  band  of  ene- 
mies. And  is  the  man  who  has  been  enabled  to  protect  this 
band  from  the  overspreading  wings  of  the  Russian  eagle,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  to  be  called  a  coward  1  Schamyl  is  much  too 
clever  not  to  know,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  the  Russians  fre- 
quently prefer  a  gi-eat  victory  on  paper,  to  a  little  one  in  reality. 
He  gladly  leaves  his  enemies  the  renown,  if  he  can  only  obtain  the 
advantage.  He  does  not  fight  for  promotion  or  orders,  or  to 
trumpet  his  victories  through  Europe  in  the  newspapers;  he 
fights  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  the  liberty  and  belief  of 
his  nation,  and  of  taking  revenge  on  his  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 
SCHAMYL  AS  CHIEFTAIN,  SULTAN,  AND  PEOPHET. 

KEHGIOrS     FANATICISM     IX     THE     CArCASCS. — SCHAMTL'S     BIKTHPLACE HIS 

TEACHEK HIS     PEBSO.NAL    APPEAEASCE HIS     ELOQUENCE. SCHAMYL    AS  A 

LEGISLATOR. — THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  HIS  ARMY — HIS  BODY-GUARD. TCHET- 

CHENZI     ORDERS     AND     HONORARY     REWARDS. — SCHAMYL'S     REVENUE. — HIS 

CKIMIXAL    CODE. THE    NARRATIVE    OF    A    TOWNSMAN     OF    MOSDOK    ABOUT    A 

VISIT  TO  SCHAMYL'S  RESIDENCE. SCHAMYL'S  MODE  OF    LIFE. HIS  WIVES. 

HIS  MOTHER  FALLS  A  VICTIM  TO  HIS  FANATICISM. THE  BLOOD-REVENGE. 

The  soul  of  the  struggle,  which  forces  the  tribes  ever  to  hold 
the  sword  in  readiness  for  battle  if  they  would  not  perish,  is,  in 
its  fundamental  principles,  religious  fanaticism.  But  this  fanati- 
cism is  not  of  that  rough  nature  which  we  might  expect  to  find  among 
"  barbarians;"  for  the  Caiicasians  possess  theological  schools, 
which,  in  boldness  of  ideas  and  inexorable  logic,  are  seldom  sur- 
passed. A  fusion  of  warm  feelings  of  nationality  and  of  religious 
sentiments,  must,  in  every  mind  addicted  to  solitude,  produce  a 
certain  mystical  tendency ;  and  mystics  of  this  nature  have  been 
found  among  the  Lesghis  and  Tchetchenzes  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  dogmas  of  the  Muhammadan  theologians  and  phi- 
losophers were  known  to  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Caucasus ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  trances  or  transfiguration,  called  Sufism, 
after  its  founder  Sufi,*  by  which  its  apostles  assert  that  they 
can  enter  into  immediate  communication  with  the  Deity,  had 
been  introduced  from  Persia  among  these  warlike  countries,  and 
had  fanned  the  embers  of  patriotism  into  a  flame.  Sunk  in  these 
intoxicating  visions,  the  ulema  of  Daghistan  founded  a  new  reli- 
gion, as  it  were,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  reformed  Islam- 

*  A  more  detailed  account  of  this  religion  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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ism,  and  gave  it  a  form  winch  rose  above  the  law  of  Muham- 
mad, ill  which  the  two  old  sects  of  Ali  and  Omar  disappear,  and 
which  at  the  present  moment  forms  the  foundation  of  the  state 
constructed  by  Scharayl. 

We  will,  however,  remark  here,  that  this  religious  fanaticism, 
although  certainly  the  principal,  is  not  the  sole,  support  of  his 
power.  The  fear  of  his  severity  has  probably  effected  as  much 
as  religion  in  keeping  the  different  aouls  under  his  authority; 
for  he  punishes  traitors  and  rebels  in  the  severest  manner.  We 
shall  be  mistaken  if  we  fancied  that  all  the  tribes  that  obey  him 
are  satisfied  with  his  rule.  He  raises  reQ;ular  and  irreojular  con- 
tributions  in  money,  men,  and  provisions,  which  now  and  then 
are  felt  to  be  very  oppressive.  Eveiy  tenth  man  is  liound  to 
assemble  beneath  his  banners,  and  the  others  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  his  first  summons;  every  family  pays  a  capitation  tax  of 
one  silver  ruble;  and  the  tithes  of  the  harvest  are  carried  into 
the  chieftain's  magazines. 

Schamyl  was  born  in  1797,  at  the  aoul  of  Himri,  which  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  his  great  predecessor,  Kasi  Mullah.  In 
his  earliest  youth  Schamyl  was  distinguished,  so  the  aged  men  of 
Himri  say,  by  a  solemn,  reserved  manner,  by  an  unbending 
temper,  b}'  curiosity,  pride,  and  ambition,  from  all  his  playmates. 
His  naturally  tender  and  weak  body  he  tried  to  strengthen  by 
gymnastic  exercises  of  every  description.  If,  in  the  martial  games 
of  Daghistan,  another  carried  off  the  prize  in  shooting  or  in  run- 
ning, his  features  would  be  awfully  contracted,  and  he  would  not 
be  seen  for  weeks  in  the  public  places,  through  shame  and  fury  at 
the  thought  that  he  had  not  been  the  victor.  Of  the  numerous 
stoi-ies  which  circulate  in  Daghistan  about  the  youthful  life  of 
our  hero,  we  will  find  room  for  one. 

He  was,  even  when  a  child,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  was  accustomed  each  evening,  in  favour- 
able weathei",  to  climb  the  barren  rocks  of  Himri,  whose  wild 
beauty  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  him.  IS'ear  the  high- 
est of  these  rocks,  which,  cut  into  the  most  extraordinary  shapes, 
boldly  rise  in  the  centre  of  a  boundless  forest,  there  is  a  desolate 
and  arid  plateau,  which  is  known  and  revered  through  Daghistan 
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in  consequence  of  tlie  terrible  stories  which  attach  to  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  aoul  say,  that  briglit  flames  frequently  burst 
foi'th  from  the  ground  at  night,  and  rise  high  above  the  rocks  of 
Himri.  There  Simurg,  the  gigantic  white  bird  of  Solomon,  who 
has  been  enthroned  for  centuries  in  Ivafdagh,  soars  on  his 
rustling  wings  to  these  rocks,  and  the  air  seems  to  weep  and  be- 
wail through  the  sound  of  his  terrible  flight ;  and  the  Pei'is,  the 
blessed  dwellers  in  Djinnistan,  the  fairyland,  dance  merrily 
around  the  glistening  flame.  At  this  sacred  spot,  which  was 
always  shunned  after  sunset,  Schamyl  was  wont  to  remain  half 
the  night,  sunk  in  his  dreams  and  fancies.  ' 

On  one  occasion,  some  of  his  playmates,  who  had  been  insulted 
by  his  arrogant,  sarcastic  remarks,  determined  to  take  their  re- 
venge upon  him.  They  waited  for  him  in  a  secret  spot,  which 
he  must  pass  on  his  return  from  his  wonted  walk,  and  fell  iqion 
him  as  soon  as  he  appeared :  a  furious  contest  ensued,  in  which 
Schamyl  naturally  yielded  to  numbers,  and  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  stomach,  in  addition  to  several  contusions  in  his 
head  and  arm.  He  arrived  at  home  quite  exhausted  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  bound  up  his  wounds  as  well  as  he  could,  had  some 
curative  herbs  secretly  brought  him  by  an  old  woman,  and  re- 
mained for  several  weeks  ill  in  his  bed,  without  telling  any  one 
a  syllable  about  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Only  his  revered 
teacher,  the  wise  mullah,  Jilal  Eddin,  found  out  on  inquiry  the 
eause  of  his  illness.  This  learned  mullah,  to  whom  Schamyl 
owes  the  foundation  of  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Arabic 
literature,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  life  history  of  our  hero. 
He  was  the  only  person  to  whom  Schamyl  was  obedient,  the 
only  one  who  could  boast  of  possessing  the  young  man's  unlimit- 
ed confidence.  He  employed  his  pupils  zeal  at  an  early  age  to 
make  him  susceptible  for  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  of  the 
Arabic  philosophers.  Through  his  stories  from  the  lives  of  the 
old  heroes  of  Islamism,  he  sought  to  enkindle  a  passion  for 
mighty  deeds  in  his  scholar.  Himself  a  zealous  follower  of  Su- 
fism,  it  flattered  his  self-love  to  have  a  pupil  who,  as  it  were,  was 
born  for  Sufism,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  impart  greater  firmness 
to  Schamyl's  natural  attachment  to  this  widely  difiused  sect. 
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But  Scbamyl  is  a  worthy  chieftain  of  the  fiery  sect  which  has 
chosen  him  as  its  prophet.  He  i#of  middle  height,  has  ligiit 
hair,  grey  eyes,  covered  by  bushy,  finely  formed  eyebrows,  a 
regular,  handsomely  shaped  nose,  and  a  small  month.  His  face 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  his  countrymen  by  the  extraordi- 
nary whiteness  and  softness  of  the  skin.  The  elegant  shape  of 
his  hands  and  feet  is  equally  remarkable.  The  apparent  immo- 
bility of  his  arms  in  walking,  shews  his  reserved  character.  His 
carriage  is  thoroughly  noble  and  dignified.  He  is  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  himself,  and  exercises  a  certain  supremacy  over  all  Avho 
come  into  his  presence.  Adamantine  calmness  rests  on  his 
features,  wliich  does  not  desert  him  even  in  moments  of  tho 
greatest  danger.  He  utters  a  decree  of  death  with  the  same 
imperturbability  as  that  with  which  he  gives  his  bravest  Murid 
a  mark  of  distinction  after  a  sanguinaiy  engagement.  Traitors 
or  criminals,  whose  death  he  has  determined,  he  speaks  to 
wdthout  the  least  sign  of  anger  or  revenge.  He  is  convinced 
that  his  actions  and  words  are  the  immediate  inspirations  of  the 
Deity;  he  eats  little,  drinks  only  water,  sleeps  a  few"  hours,  and 
spends  his  hours  of  relaxation  in  reading  the  Koran  and  in  prayer ; 
but  when  he  speaks,  he  has,  as  the  Daghistani  poet,  Bersek  Bey, 
sings,  "  lightning  in  his  eye  and  flowers  on  his  lip." 

He  is,  in  fact,  perfect  master  of  that  Oriental  eloquence  which 
is  adapted  to  inflame  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  exaggerations 
which  the  Russian  generals  are  guilty  of  in  theii"  proclamations, 
are  far  inferior  to  his.  When  the  Russians  say  that  they  are 
as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  Schamyl  replies  that  the 
Circassians  are  the  waves  which  wash  away  this  sand.  In  his 
proclamation  to  the  warriors  of  the  two  Kabardahs,  he  says, 
inter  alia : — 

"  Do  not  believe  that  God  favours  the  greatest  number !  God  is 
on  the  side  of  good  men,  and  these  are  always  less  numerous  than 
the  godless.  Look  around  you,  and  you  will  every  where  find  a 
confirmation  of  what  I  say.  Are  there  not  fewer  roses  than 
■weeds?  is  there  not  more  dirt  than  pearls,  more  vermin  than  useful 
animals  1  is  not  gold  rarer  than  the  ignobler  metals?  And  are  we 
not  much  nobler  than  gold  and  I'oses,  than  pearls  and  hoi'ses, 
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and  every  useful  animal  put  togetlier  1    for  all  the  treasures  of 
the  world  are  transitoiy,  while  eternal  life  is  promised  us. 

"  But  if  there  are  more  weeds  than  roses,  shall  we  then,  instead 
of  rooting  out  the  former,  wait  till  tliey  have  quite  overgrown 
and  choked  the  noble  flowers  ?  and,  if  our  enemies  ai-e  more 
numerous  than  we,  is  it  wise  for  us  to  suffer  oux'selves  to  be 
caught  in  their  nets  ] 

"  Do  not  say  our  enemies  have  taken  Tcherkey,  besieged 
Achulko,  and  conquered  all  Avaria!  If  the  lightning  strike 
a  tree,  do  all  the  other  trees  bow  their  heads  before  it  1  do  they 
fall  down  through  fear  of  being  also  struck  1  O  ye  of  little  faith, 
follow  the  example  given  you  by  the  ti-ees  of  the  forest,  which 
would  put  you  to  shame  if  they  had  tougues  and  could  speak. 
And  if  a  fruit  is  devoured  by  worms,  do  the  other  fruits  also  rot 
through  fear  of  being  attacked  in  the  same  way  ? 

'•'  Do  not  alarm  youi-selves  because  the  infidels  increase  so 
quickly,  and  continually  send  fresh  warriors  to  the  battle-field, 
in  the  place  of  those  whom  we  have  destroyed.  Fori  tellyou,  that 
a  thousand  poisonous  fungi  spring  out  of  the  earth  before  a  single 
good  tree  reaches  maturity.  I  am  the  root  of  the  tree  of  liberty : 
my  iMurids  are  the  trunk,  and  you  are  the  branches.  But  do 
you  believe  that  the  rottenness  of  one  bi'anch  must  entail  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  tree?  God  will  lop  off  the  rotten 
branches,  and  cast  them  into  the  eternal  fii'e. '  Return,  there- 
fore, penitently,  and  enrol  yourselves  among  the  number  of 
those  who  fight  for  our  faith,  and  you  will  gain  my  favour,  and  I 
will  be  your  protector. 

"  But  if  you  persist  in  giving  more  belief  to  the  seductive 
speeches  of  the  Chi-istiau  dogs  than  to  my  exhortations,  then  I 
will  carry  out  what  Kasi  Mullah  formerly  threatened  you  with. 
My  bands  will  burst  upon  your  aouls  like  a  thunder-cloud,  and 
obtain  by  force  what  you  refuse  to  friendly  persuasion.  I  will 
wade  in  blood,  desolation  and  terror  shall  follow  me  ;  for  what 
the  power  of  eloquence  cannot  obtain,  must  be  acquired  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword." 

The  Kabardians,  however,  who  feared  the  Russians  more  than 
Schamyl,  remained  motionless  in  spite  of  tliis  proclamation;  and 
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wlieu  the  cliieftain,  Asliverclu  !SIahoma,  was  sent  into  this  coun- 
try, he  was  killed  by  a  ti-ibe  friendly  to  the  Russians.  Schamyl, 
however,  kept  his  word,  quitted  the  Russian  forts  for  a  time, 
and  fell  upon  the  Kabardah,  la^dng  it  under  ashes.  More  than 
eighty  aouls  wei'e  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  he  carried  off  an  im- 
mense amount  of  bootj^,  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  career,  Schamyl  lived  in  the  little 
fortress  of  Achulko,  when,  strange  to  say,  he  had  a  two-storied 
house  built  for  him  by  Bussian  deserters,  entirely  after  the  Euro- 
pean fashion.  Here  he  was  at  first  in  such  poverty,  that  his 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  procure  him  the  necessary  provisions, 
and  still  the  force  of  religious  enthusiasm  made  him  as  powerful 
as  if  he  had  an  Eldorado  at  his  command.  He  needs  only  to  give 
the  signals,  and  his  Murids  are  ready  to  rush  to  death.  None 
of  the  Daghistani  chieftains,  his  predecessors,  ever  achieved  sucli 
a  reputation.  Even  Sheikh  Mansur,  who  carried  the  banner  of 
insurrection  through  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus,  was  only  a 
celebrated  and  much-feared  warrior :  but  Schamyl  is  not  only 
the  general  and  sultan  of  the  Tchetchenzes,  but  their  prophet  as 
well,  as,  since  1834,  Daghistan's  war-cry  has  been: — "  Muham- 
mad is  Allah's  first  prophet,  and  Schamyl  his  second ! " 

At  the  very  moment  when  General  Grabbe  thought  he  had 
destroyed  Schamyl's  prestige  and  himself,  by  the  capture  of 
Achnlko,  the  power  of  the  daring  chieftain  rose  to  its  highest 
point.  Let  ns  imagine  the  apparition  of  the  prophet  among  the 
tribes  who  had  just  received  the  news  of  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  Achulko.  It  was  already  believed  that  he  was  buried 
beneath  the  ruins,  and  suddenly  he  stood  there  among  them, 
like  one  raised  from  the  dead !  His  divine  mission  could  not 
possibly  be  any  longer  doubted,  and  a  victory  could  hardly  have 
done  him  more  good  than  his  heroic  defeat. 

After  the  loss  of  Achulko,  Schamyl  formed  the  determination 
of  preaching  the  sacred  war  to  the  Tcherkess,  and  summoning 
them  to  join  him.  He  had  not  been  successful  in  1831,  in  an 
attempt  of  the  same  nature  which  he  made  upon  the  Avarians, 
a  tribe  of  Daghistan  who  had  been  for  years  subjected  to  the 
Russians.     He  had  hoped  to  effect  a  junction  of  the  Caucasians 
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of  tlie  Black  Sea  with  those  of  the  Caspian;  for  the  h\tter,  wiHi 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Avarians,  had  collected  beneath  his  stan- 
dard, and  now  formed  one  nation. 

Assuredly,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Tcherkess  to 
commence  the  war  simultaneously  with  the  Tchetchenzes,  a 
terrible  blow  might  have  been  dealt  to  the  Russian  forces. 
Schamyl  proceeded  in  person  to  the  Ubychs  and  Adighi,  and  was 
honourably  received  by  them,  though  he  obtained  }io  decided  re- 
sult. The  hatred  of  the  Russians  is  undeniably  a  mighty  bond 
between  the  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  Caucasus  ;  but  long, 
lasting  jealousy  between  the  several  tribes  has  loosened  this 
bond,  and  will  do  so  still  more.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  con- 
sidertible  impediment  to  the  common  action  which  the  daunt- 
less chieftain  desired  to  summon  into  life,  in  the  dijfference  of 
languages;  and  Schamyl  was  only  comprehended  by  the  chiefs 
and  mullahs,  as  he  was  obliged  to  preach  the  crusade  in  Turkish, 
and  could  not  impart  that  effect  to  his  eloquence  which  he  is 
usually  wont  to  give  it. 

At  last,  especially  after  the  great  defeat  of  the  Russians  at 
Dargo,  the  Tcherkess  of  the  Black  Sea,  inflamed  by  the  news 
of  Schamyl's  victories,  made  several  attacks  on  the  Russians,  and 
broke  more  than  once  through  the  line  of  defence,  guarded  by 
the  Cossacks.  They  even  took  four  forts,  but  satisfied  themselves 
with  plundei-ing  them,  and  did  not  leave  a  gan-ison  in  them. 
However,  three  or  four  victories  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  fol- 
lowed up  with  energy  and  strength,  compelled  the  Tcherkess 
very  speedily  to  confine  themselves  to  passive  resistance. 

"When  Prince  Woronzoff  assumed  the  chief  command  in  the 
Caucasus,  Schamyl  w^as  no  longer  the  insignificant  chief  he  had 
been  while  still  obeying  Hamsad  Bey.  His  power  was  immense. 
The  Avarians,  the  Kists,  the  Kumyks,  and  several  other  tribes, 
had  been  overpowered  by  the  prophet's  eloquence,  and  forgot 
their  old  animosities  to  unite  with  the  Lesghis  and  Tchetchenzes. 
At  first,  lord  of  a  proportionately  small  number  of  tribes,  he  had 
now  become  the  sovereign  of  an  entire  nation.  It  is  evident 
that  to  produce  such  a  result,  the  most  unceasing  exertions  of 
a  politic  and  active  genius  must  be  presupposed. 
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But  Schamyl  is  not  merely  a  brave  warrior,  but  a  wise  legis- 
lator; and  tliis  was  necessary  to  create  and  organize  a  nation, 
for  tlie  task  lie  had  before  liim  was  to  subjugate  tbe  jirinces, 
found  a  theocratic  monarchy  amid  the  barbai'ism  of  partial 
slavery,  reconcile  hostile  nations,  give  them  all  one  belief,  ac- 
custom wild  horsemen  to  regular  tactics,  and  establish  perma- 
ment  institutions.  All  this  he  really  effected.  The  new  doc- 
trine of  faith  which  he  preached,  reconciled  the  sects  of  Omar 
and  Ali;  his  victories  blinded  the  sons  of  the  mountain,  and 
humiliated  the  pride  of  their  princes.  The  tribes  which  had 
coalesced  for  one  and  the  same  religious  war,  were  now  united 
by  him  beneath  one  and  the  same  civil  law,  and  all  the  old 
territorial  distinctions  disappeared. 

At  the  present  time,  the  country  occupied  by  Schamyl  is 
divided  into  twenty  provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a 
Na'ib.  These  Naibs  are  not  all  invested  with  equal  authority; 
but  only  four,  the  prophet's  most  confidential  and  trustworthy 
followers,  are  regarded  as  absolute  rulers  of  their  subjects,  while 
the  rest  must  lay  their  decree  befoi'e  the  Imam  for  confii-ma- 
tion. 

A  masterpiece  of  cleverly  designed  precision,  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army ;  for  it  is  entirely  calculated  and  adapted  to 
render  discipline  possible,  without  in  any  way  quenching  the 
martial  flame.  Every  !N"aib  must  maintain  300  mounted  war- 
riors, who  are  selected  under  the  following  regulations  : — one 
soldier  is  furnished  by  every  ten  houses  of  an  aoul :  the  family 
to  whom  he  belongs  is  free  from  all  taxation  as  long  as  he  lives ; 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  soldier  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  other  nine  fiiuiilies.  The  warriors  must  never  take  off 
their  arms,  even  when  sleeping,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
for  battle  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  whole  of  Schamyl's  regu- 
lar mounted  troops  in  1843,  were  estimated  at  5000  men. 
Hamsad  Bey  was  the  first  who  formed  a  separate  corps  of  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  deserters,  among  whom  were  several  ofiScers. 
Schamyl  has  greatly  increased  and  improved  this  body,  which 
now  consists  of  4000  men.  He  has  also  formed  a  small  park,  of 
artillery  out  of  the  guns  taken  from  the  Russians. 
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But  beside  the  regular  troops,  the  remaining  male  inhabit- 
ants of  every  aoul,  from  the  loth  to  the  50th  year,  must  be 
skilled  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  their  arms,  ia  order 
to  defend  their  own  houses  on  any  sudden  attack,  or,  in 
times  of  pressing  danger,  strengthen  Schamyl's  army.  In  such 
cases,  each  warrior  among  the  regular  troops  commands  the 
contingent  furnished  by  the  ten  houses  from  which  he  was 
chosen.  From  Schamyl  down  to  the  lowest  officer,  the  strictest 
obedience  and  immediate  attention  to  orders  are  expected;  the 
slightest  insubordination  is  punishable  by  death. 

Schamyl  himself  is  always  surrounded  by  a  chosen  body 
guard,  the  members  of  which  are  called  Murtosigators.  In  the 
choice  of  these  troops,  the  greatest  precautions  are  observed : 
only  persons  of  undoubted  bravery  and  fidelity,  who  are  con- 
victed of  the  sanctity  of  their  leader's  doctrines,  are  admitted 
into  the  band.  But  though  Schamyl  is  so  distrustful  and  strict 
in  the  choice  of  these  soldiers,  equally  unbounded  is  his  confi- 
dence in  them,  v/hen  they  once  belong  to  the  number  of  his 
chosen.  But  the  Murtosigators  must  purchase  the  exalted 
rank  in  which  they  stand  above  the  other  troops,  by  heavy 
sacrifices.  They  solemnly  resign  all  that  binds  them  to  life,  as 
long  as  they  form  a  member  of  the  chain  wliich  surrounds  the 
holy  pei"son  of  the  Murschid ;  the  unmarried  must  remain  single, 
the  married,  during  their  years  of  service,  must  not  have  the 
slightest  communication  with  their  familieS.  They  miist,  in 
imitation  of  Schamyl,  exceed  all  the  other  soldiers,  in  coascien- 
tious  fulfilment  of  the  Jaryat,  in  moderation  and  abstinence. 
Their  whole  exertions  must  tend  to  the  propagation  of  the  new 
doctrine;  they  are  helpless  instruments  in  Schamyl's  hands,  and 
he  punishes  the  slightest  insubordination  with  death. 

The  number  of  the  Murtosigatoi-s  amoiuits  to  about  1000 
men.  Their  arrangements  are  entirely  after  the  decimal  system  : 
every  ten  of  them  have  a  leader,  ten  of  these  leaders  again  have 
a  chief,  and  so  on.  The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  Naibs*' 
mounted  troops.  These  leaders  have  great  privileges,  wear 
ciders  to  indicate  their  dignity,  and  are  highly  respected  by  their 
subordinates.      Only  pei-soiis   who  distinguish   themselves   by 
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bravery  and  talent,  are  selected  to  fill  these  posts.  Every 
Miirtosigator  receives  from  Schamyl  a  salary  of  about  £5  monthly, 
and  has  in  addition  a  certain  portion  of  the  booty.  Every  aoul 
to  which  a  Murtosigator  is  sent,  is  obliged  to  support  him  gratis ; 
the  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  Imam's  body  guard  goes  so  far, 
that  every  village  regards  it  as  an  honour  to  have  one  of  these 
chosen  warriors  within  its  walls. 

A  traitor  was  never  yet  known  among  the  Murtosigators. 
They  are  devoted  to  the  Imam  with  perfect  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment, and  are  animated  by  such  a  martial  spirit,  that  death  in 
battle  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  most  glorious  termination  of 
terrestrial  life.  They  are  the  terror  of  the  Russian  armies,  and 
the  support  of  Schamyl  and  his  troops. 

They  fight  with  a  courage  and  sang-froid  which  the  Russian 
officers  speak  about  with  admiration.  No  instance  was  ever 
yet  known  of  a  Murtosigator  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  They  are  the  pillars  of  Schamyl's  aiithority  in  peace 
and  war,  and  the  more  deserving  our  attention,  as  they  are  not 
merely  distinguished  by  animal  courage  and  contempt  of  death, 
as  we  find  is  also  the  case  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  but 
are  kept  together  by  a  higher  mental  bond.  In  war  the  leaders 
in  battle,  in  peace  they  are  the  enthusiastic  apostles  of  Schamyl's 
doctrines,  and  the  executioners  of  his  laws.  Although  them- 
selves without  fortune,  they  have  always  large  sums  of  money  at 
their  command,  which  they  can  employ  according  to  their  own 
judgment  in  the  pursuit  of  their  designs. 

They  form  at  the  same  time  Schamyl's  secret  police.  They 
have  a  watchful  eye  every  where ;  any  one  accused  by  them  is 
executed  without  further  inquiry.  Even  the  judges  and 
priests  are  not  safe  from  their  prying  eyes;  and  they  are  the 
mortar  which  binds  together  the  stones,  out  of  which  Schamyl 
has  raised  the  fortifications  of  his  power. 

Schamyl's  revenue,  like  that  of  his  predecessors  Hamsad  Bey 
and  Kasi  Mullah,  formerly  consisted  only  of  the  booty  earned 
off  in  wai',  of  which,  after  similar  custom,  the  leader  received  a 
fifth  share,  the  rest  was  divided  according  to  regular  ari'angements 
among  the  soldiers  and  lower  officers.     Other  branches  of  the 
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revenue  ■were  the  fines  for  every  neglect  of  the  hiws  of  the 
Jaryat.  In  later  times,  when  the  authority  of  the  jMurschid 
had  extended  and  was  confirmed,  Schamyl  managed  to  increase 
his  revenue  by  regular  levies  and  other  an-angements. 

The  Imam  has  been  frequently  accused  of  avarice  and  im- 
moderate gr6ed  for  money,  as  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  hidden 
in  various  secure  places  at  Andi,  and  in  the  forests  of  Itchkeri, 
treasures  of  gold,  jewels,  and  other  valuables.  This  charge 
appears  as  unfounded  as  it  is  unjust.  In  his  position  the  most 
conscientious  economy  is  as  useful  as  it  is  clever.  Schamyl 
required  great  auxiliaiy  resources,  not  to  perish  in  the  struggle 
with  the  continually  renewed  force  of  the  Tzar,  and  to  carry  out 
his  object,  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  in  Daghistan.  As  in 
temperance  and  simplicity  of  life  he  can  sei-ve  as  a  pattern  to  the 
lowest  of  his  soldiers,  so  he  is,  in  every  thing  referring  to  IdraseLf, 
extraordinarily  saving.  But  where  a  brave  deed  is  to  be 
rewarded,  a  powerful  tribe  attached  to  his  cause,  and  in  similar 
important  affairs,  he  is  libei^al  almost  to  extravagance.  While 
the  Russian  officers  must  pay  a  hea\"y  additional  sum  for  the 
orders  gained  by  their  blood,  Schamyl  has  founded  an  order 
for  braA'ery  and  those  severely  wounded,  which  assures  the 
possessor  a  monthly  pension  of  three  silver  rubles.  From  all 
this  it  is  evident  that  Schamyl's  economy  is  not  of  a  common 
stamp. 

With  the  youth  of  Schamyl's  power  and  influences,  as  by  the 
introduction  of  a  regular  administration,  the  relations  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  Nai'bs  and  his  subordinates  also  increased.  He 
was  therefore  obliged — although  his  will  is  implicitly  obeyed — 
to  make  a  quantity  of  new  regidations  for  the  furtherance  of 
business.  At  the  end  of  1842,  Schamyl  arranged  a  flying  post, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Russians,  by  means  of  which  all  news 
and  commands  are  expedited  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  each 
aoul  a  number  of  the  best  horses  must  always  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  the  messengers  who  may  pass  thi-ough.  These  couriers 
are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  legitimization  with  free  passes, 
countersigned  by  Schamyl  or  the  Naib.  Whenever  a  courier 
produces  such  a  pass,  a  fresh  horse  is  immediately  furnished  him, 
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togetlier  with  an  experienced  guide.  Tf  tlie  courier  is  rendered 
incapable,  by  illness  or  any  accident,  of  carrying  out  his 
commission,  he  is  nursed  by  the  parish,  and  the  chief  of  the 
aoul  immediately  chooses  a  substitute  for  him. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  how,  in  the  time  of  Kasi 
Muhammad  and  Hamsad  Bey,  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
tribes  obedient  to  the  Murschid  Avere  regulated,  and  in  what 
the  pay  of  the  subaltern  officers  and  other  officials  consisted. 
Before  Schamyl  had  called  his  new  administrative  system 
into  life,  he  was  wout  to  reward  services  done  him  by  presents, 
consisting  of  horses,  arms,  sheep,  articles  of  clothing,  and  fre- 
quently money.  It  was  regaixled  as  a  great  distinction  to  have 
received  thirty  silver  rubles  from  the  Imam.  In  1 840,  after 
the  thorough  organization  of  the  Murtosigators,  several  orders 
were  introduced,  about  whose  value  and  import  we  have  col- 
lected the  following  information  : — 

The  first  decoration  consists  of  a  round  silver  medal,  which 
can  only  be  given  to  a  Yus-Baschi  (leader  of  a  hundred,)  as  is 

seen  from  the  inscription,  which  runs,  "  To  the  Yus-Baschi , 

for  bravery." 

The  second  decoration  consists  of  a  triangular  medal,  which 
is  only  given  to  the  TJtch -Yus-Baschi  (leader  of  three  hundred.) 
The  distinction  which  this  order  imparts,  is  as  great  as  its  dis- 
tribution is  rare.  The  inscription  upon  it  is,  "  To ,  for  distin- 
guished bravery." 

The  third  highest  distinction  is,  silver  epaulettes,  and  sword 
tassels  of  the  same  metal.  This  decoration  invests  the  owner  with 
princely  dignity,  and  has  also  great  pecuniary  advantages  accom- 
panying it.  Only  Besh-Yus-Bashis  (leaders  of  five  hundred) 
can  obtain  it.  These  epaulettes  are  distinguished  from  the  Rus- 
sian, by  not  being  made  of  silver  wire,  but  of  solid  metal. 

At  the  close  of  1842,  Schamyl  commenced  to  introduce  in 
his  army  certain  grades  of  rank,  after  the  European  fashion. 
The  three  principal  Naibs,  Ashverdu  Mohama,  Schwaib  Mul- 
lah, and  Ulubey  JMullah,  received  the  honorary  title  of  general ; 
the  other  Na'ibs,  as  well  as  several  chieftains  of  the  Murtosiga- 
tors, obtained  the  title  of  captain. 
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Those  raised  to  the  dignity  of  general,  wore  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  two  plates  of  silver,  in  the  shape  of  a  half  star,  on 
either  side  of  the  chest.  The  Russian  prince,  Orbelyanotf,  Avho 
■was  long  a  prisoner  among  the  mountaineers,  asserts  that  he  saw- 
on  Schwaib  Mullah's  breast  two  pentagonal  stars.  All  the 
other  ISTaibs,  as  well  as  those  who  bear  the  title  of  captain,  wear, 
as  a  symbol  of  their  dignity,  a  Httle  silver  plate  of  an  oval  form. 
The  deputies  of  the  Naibs,  as  well  as  the  judges  or  elders  of  the 
village,  wear,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  a  small  silver  plate, 
sometliing  resembling  our  keyholes  in  shape. 

"VVe  must  not  forget  a  mark  of  distinction,  of  which  only  one 
specimen  at  present  exists,  which  Aschverdu  ]\Iahoma,  the 
Murschid's  favourite,  wears.  It  is  a  large  silver  medal,  with  the 
inscription  in  Arabic : — "  There  is  no  second  hero  like  Aschverdu 
Mahoma ;  and  no  second  Shashka  like  his  Shashka." 

Besides  these  decorations,  Scharayl  employs  various  other  me- 
thods to  give  public  recognition  to  those  distinguished  for  their 
bravery.  When  several  tribes  displayed  extraordinary  courage 
in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1842,  handsomely  embroidered 
flags  of  honour  were  sent  to  their  Naibs.  At  the  conquest  of  the 
Kurine  and  Kasikumyk  territoiy,  two  Russian  flags  were  taken 
by  the  Circassians,  which  the  Tzar  had  given  to  these  tribes  for 
their  former  devotion  to  Russia.  One  of  them  was  given  to 
Schwaib  Mullah,  the  other  to  Ulubey  Mullah,  as  a  reward  for 
their  deeds  in  the  forests  of  Itchkeri,  where  the  two  Naibs  de- 
feated the  army  under  the  command  of  Grabbe,  and  so  futilized 
his  scheme  of  taking  Dargo. 

The  punishments  Schamyl  has  introduced,  are  as  manifold  as 
the  rewards.  A  money  fine  is  paid  for  the  slightest  contraven- 
tion of  the  Jaryat,  or  of  the  prophet's  commands — (if  the  pri- 
soner has  no  money,  a  quantity  of  grain  must  be  paid,  equal  in 
value  to  the  fine.)  These  fines  are  dqubled  or  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  Any  one  convicted  of 
a  theft,  must  pay  the  double  value  of  the  stolen  pro])erty.  The 
one  half  is  given  to  the  lawful  owner,  and  the  other  is  paid 
into  the  military  chest. 

Any  one  guilty  of  cowardice  in  battle,  has,  as  a  sign  of  dis- 
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grace,  a  piece  of  Yoilok  (coarse  felt)  bound  on  his  right  arm. 
Any  one  who  has  turned  his  back  on  an  enemy  during  the  en- 
gagement, has  a  similar  j^iece  of  felt  sewn  on  his  back  :  these 
dishonouring  signs  of  cowardice  can  only  be  removed  by  re- 
peated marks  of  bravery.  The  felt-wearing  soldier  is  strictly 
interdicted  from  any  intercourse  with  his  family  ;  and  these  form 
the  "  enfans  perdus"  in  battle.* 

Persons  who  are  guilty  of  greater  crimes,  are  punished  with 
imprisonment  as  well  as  fines.  The  Russians  have  told  many 
stories  about  the  horrors  of  this  imprisonment,  where  the 
prisoners  only  receive  just  enough  food  to  protect  them  against 
starvation.  But  any  one  who  has  seen  the  horrible  brutality  in 
the  Muscovite  prisons,  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  Prussians  in 
this  respect  are  equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none.  In 
addition,  immodei'ate  severity  in  the  punishment  of  criminals 
is  more  pardonable  in  Scliamyl,  who  rules  over  a  band  of  un- 
bridled barbarians,  than  in  the  powerful  Russian  Tzar,  whose 
banner  floats  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  whose  nation  is 
counted  among  civilized  Europeans. 

The  punishment  of  death,  which  is  appointed  for  murder, 
treachery,  and  breach  of  faith,  consists  in  execution  with  the 
sword,  and  is  divided  into  two  classes,  called  the  honourable 
and  the  dishonourable. 

The  person  condemned  to  the  first  seats  himself  with  crossed 
legs  on  the  ground,  bares  neck  and  chest  with  his  own  hand, 
bows  his  head  forward  after  uttering  his  last  prayer,  and  thus 
receives  the  deadly  blow.  Those  persons  condemned  to  the 
dishonourable  death,  have  the  upper  part  of  their  body  uncovered 

*  The  curious  punishment  of  felt- wearing  reminds  i;s  of  an  old  Persian 
fashion,  in  piu-suance  of  which  those  soldiers  accused  of  cowardice,  what- 
ever rank  they  might  hold,  were  dressed  in  female  clothes.  It  is  even 
stated,  that  in  the  time  of  King  Abbas,  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  viceroy  of  Choras- 
san,  was  obliged  to  walk  about  the  camp  for  a  whole  day,  under  the  jeers 
of  the  soldiers,  because  he  had  fled  in  an  engagement  with  Theimuras, 
King  of  Georgia.  In  the  Ghulistan  of  Saadi  (Chapter  4,)  there  is  a  pas- 
sage bearing  reference  to  the  above  custom,  in  which  it  is  said : — "  Ye 
brave  men,  follow  me,  and  fight  boldly,  lest  ye  be  deemed  worthy  of  female 
clothing." 
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by  tlie  executionei-'s  hand,  and  the  head  is  shmk  ufT  upon  a 
block.  A  third  mode  of  execution,  and  the  most  terrible  of  all, 
is  stabbing  or  pistolling.  This  punishment,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  is  only  exceptionally  inflicted  on  those  Murids 
^vho  are  convicted  of  treason. 

Schamyl  rales  over  the  subjected  tribes  of  the  Daghistan  and 
Tchetchnia  as  absolute  monarch,  and  has  exerted  himself 
sti-enuously  to  form  one  nation  out  of  them.  The  execution  of 
this  great  plan,  however,  is  attended  by  almost  incalculable 
impediments.  A  number  of  tribes,  among  whom  we  may 
especially  mention  Karach,  Andi,  Salatan,  and  Andalal,  obey 
the  Imam  rather  through  fear  than  attachment ;  fur  the  Russians, 
well  aware  of  the  value  of  these  districts,  employ  all  their 
influence,  and  spare  neither  presents  nor  promises  to  bring  the 
inhabitants  on  their  side.  If,  however,  Schamyl  remains  several 
years  longer  in  the  iinimpeded  possession  of  these  countries,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  will  succeed,  through  his  continual 
right  selection  of  means,  in  fusing  them  permanently  with  his 
other  possessions. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  Imam  has  to  contend,  appear 
greater  the  more  closely  we  examine  into  the  condition  of 
Daghistan  before  his  time.  He  does  not  form  his  army  of  the 
chivah'ous  men  of  the  Adiche,  TJbychs,  and  Shapsuch;  tribes, 
some  of  which  have  been  degraded  by  years  of  slavery,  othei-s, 
educated  in  robbery  and  plunder,  in  whose  hearts  ambitious  and 
ignorant  priests  had  destroyed  every  feeling  of  reverence  for 
reli<ifion,  who  knew  no  other  laws  than  traditional  customs  and 
their  own  will — these  were  the  principal  members,  out  of  which 
Schamyl  formed  the  terrible  body,  whose  soul  he  is.  The  most 
fight  from  a  pure  love  of  liberty ;  many,  however,  as  can  only  be 
expected,  for  more  ignoble  ends.  Some  are  seduced  by  the 
hope  of  booty,  others  by  the  fire  of  the  eloquence  or  fear  of  the 
certain  revenge  of  the  Imam;  but  the  object  of  all  is  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Russians  from  Daghistan. 

In  former  times,  the  Tchetchenzes  were  the  leading  nation  in 
the  east  of  the  Caucasus;  they  were  always  joined  by  the  Lesghis 
and  Avariaus  when  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the 
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Russians ;  but  since  Kasi  Mullah  and  Scliamyl  rose  among  the 
Lesghis,  things  have  assumed  another  aspect  :  the  Lesghis  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand,  and  the  Tchetchenzes  have,  since  that 
time,  been  in  a  state  of  unwilling  dependence  on  them.  Schamyl 
certainly  resides  in  the  highlands  of  the  Tchetcheiiia,but  is  always 
surrounded  by  Lesghis ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  Ashverdu 
Mahoma.  When,  in  1841,  the  Nasrani  were  punished  by  an 
inroad,  Schamyl  summoned  Hadji  Murad  with  500  Lesghis  and 
Avarian  warriors  to  join  him,  less  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  army,  than  to  frighten  the  Tchetchenzes,  who  had  given 
repeated  signs  of  dissatisfaction.  This  discontent  among  the 
haughty  inhabitants  of  the  Tchetchenia,  has  its  origin  not  only 
in  the  different  origin  of  this  nation,  but  may  also  be  ex- 
plained by  the  slight  faith  they  place  in  Schamyl's  divine  mis- 
sion. However,  his  influence  among  the  Tchetchenzes  is  rather 
increasing  than  diminishing,  and  indeed  none  of  the  ti'ibes  that 
obey  the  Imam  really  know  which  stands  highest  in  his  favour  : 
he  terrifies  and  punishes  one  by  means  of  the  other,  and  so  keeps 
them  all  in  fear  and  submission.  In  order  to  gain  a  higher 
degree  of  dignity,  Schamyl  has  impregnated  his  Murids  with  the 
idea,  that  he  carries  on  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  the  Egyptian  Pacha.  The  Russians  assert  that 
he  frequently  writes  forged  letters  for  this  purpose,  in  which 
these  princes  give  him  assurances  of  friendship  and  speedy 
assistance  :  that  he  then  sends  these  false  letters  to  the  Kadis 
and  Priests,  with  orders  that  they  should  be  read  in  the  mosques 
and  national  assemblies. 

His  pretended  communications  with  Allah  and  the  Prophet, 
he  wisely  allows  to  occur  only  once,  at  the  most  twice,  in  the 
year,  and  usually  at  a  time  when  he  is  about  to  execute  some 
great  design. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  solemnity,  he  goes  either  into  a 
hidden  cave,  or  shuts  himself  up  in  his  apartments,  where  he 
spends  three  weeks  in  fasting,  praying,  and  reading  the  Koran. 
During  this  time,  the  house  is  most  strictly  guarded,  and  no  one 
is  allowed  to  enter.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  his  re- 
tirement, he  assembles  the  highest  leaders  and  clergy,  and  an- 
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noiinces  to  them  in  a  solemn  voice,  that  Muhfimmad  the  proj)het 
has  appeared  to  him  in  tlie  form  of  a  dove,  has  given  him  com- 
mands, revealed  great  mysteries,  or  warned  him  to  continue  in 
the  holy  wai*.  After  this  he  shows  himself  to  the  immense 
crowd  that  surrounds  the  house,  sings  a  few  verses  from  the 
Koran,  and  then  holds  a  long  speech,  full  of  religious  zeal  and 
hatred  to  the  Russians.  In  this  speech,  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  new  revelation  are  announced  to  the  jjeople,  and 
after  this  a  solemn  hymn  is  sung  by  the  entire  assembly ;  all 
the  arms-bearing  men  draw  their  daggers,  renew  their  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  hatred  to  the  Russians,  and  then  disperse  with  the 
exclamation,  "  God  is  great;  Muhammad  is  his  first  prophet,  and 
Schamyl  his  second." 

The  Kadis  and  INrullahs  return  to  their  aouls,  announce  to 
the  people  all  the  mii-acles  they  have  witnessed  and  heard,  and 
through  the  whole  country  a  week  of  universal  rejoicing  and 
festivity  follows  the  long  fast  of  their  adored  Imam, 

Through  his  strict  love  of  justice,  to  which  even  some  of  his 
many  relations  have  fallen  victims,  it  was  only  natural  that 
Schaniyl  should  have  a  number  of  powerful  enemies,  not  only 
among  the  Tchetchenzes  but  among  the  Lesghis ;  and  he  would 
lone  aero  have  fallen  through  the  exercise  of  the  blood-revenge, 
were  he  not  so  personally  cautious  in  the  choice  of  his  guard.  He 
never  appears  alone.  Access  to  his  pereon  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  all  who  do  not  possess  his  confidence.  He  also  is 
very  particular  about  the  strict  performance  of  the  appointed  cere- 
monies :  any  one  who  approaches  him  must,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  person,  stoop  down  to  the  ground  and  kiss  the  hem 
of  his  garment. 

His  house  is  surrounded  day  and  night  by  numerous  guards : 
if  he  leaves  his  residence  he  is  always  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  his  most  noble  Murtosigators.  On  longer  expeditions  into 
those  provinces  of  whose  attachment  he  is  assured,  his  retinue 
amounts  to  500  or  1000  horsemen;  but  in  the  Tchetcheuia,  and 
other  countries  where  the  bribes  of  the  Russians  have  not  been 
utterly  ineffectual,  he  is  always  suiTOunded  by  2000  to  5000 
men.     It  is  wrong,  however,  to  ascribe  this  to  Schamyl's   fear 
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alone:  we  know  that  tlie  suite  of  Eastern  princes  always  appears 
to  European  eyes  immoderately  large.  Schamyl's  depiities  ai'e 
also  always  suri'ounded  by  a  suite  whose  number  is  regulated  by 
their  rank. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  in  this  place  the  report  of  a 
townsman  of  Mosdok,  touching  his  visit  to  Dargy  Vedenno, 
Schamyl's  residence,  which  appeared  in  the  Aheille  du  i\'o7-c^  of  the 
18th  and  19th  December  last,  as  it  fux-nishes  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  mode  of  life  in  this  inaccessible  spot.     It  is  as  follows ; — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  May,  1848,  I  arrived  with  a  military 
convoy  at  the  fort  of  Vosvichenkaya,  introduced  myself  to 
Colonel,  now  Major-genei-al  Moller  Sakomelski,  and  told  him  of 
my  determination  to  visit  the  Tchetchenia,  iu  order  to  see  my  cousin 
in  Uluhanova,  who  had  been  carried  off  in  1840  from  Mosdok, 
in  a  foray  of  the  Tchetchenzes,  and  had  afterwards  been  selected 
as  one  of  Schamyl's  wives.  The  colonel  permitted  me  to  enter 
into  communication  with  the  spies,  and  through  them  I  commenced 
a  correspondence  at  first  with  the  Naibs,  Duba,  Saadullah,  and 
Dalchik,  and  through  the  Na'ib  Duba  with  Schamyl  himself. 
The  Na'ibs  answered  me  that,  without  the  permission  of  their 
Imam,  they  could  not  approach  the  fortress.  But  when  I 
applied  directly  to  Schamyl,  three  days  after  my  letter  had  been 
sent  off,  the  Na'ib  Duba  despatched  a  messenger  to  me,  with  a 
declaration  in  Schamyl's  name,  that  several  trustworthy  men, 
the  Naib  Duba  himself,  the  favourite  and  privy  councillor  of 
Schamyl,  Ejie  Hadji,  the  eldest  of  the  villagers  of  Datchen  Barsa 
and  Ulaskart,  should  be  sent  to  meet  me,  and  serve  as  my  escort 
to  the  residence  of  the  Imam. 

"  When  I  was  informed  that  Schamyl's  deputation  had  arrived 
within  four  versts  of  the  fort,  I  took  leave  of  the  colonel,  who 
warned  me  against  the  peril  I  was  exposing  myself  to ;  dressed 
myself  in  Tchetchni  clothing,  and  left  the  fortress  in  the  company 
of  two  well-mounted  men  from  the  subjected  Tchetchni  village 
of  Ulaga.  One  of  my  companions  was  my  konak  (guest  and 
friend),  the  Tchetchenze,  Sisa.  Along  the  ravine  of  the  Argun 
I  approached  Schamyl's  envoys,  and  when  I  had  arrived  within 
gunshot  of  them,  we  discussed  the  question  as  to  which  of  us 
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should  advance.  The  Tchetchenzes  -wonld  not  go  further,  and 
they  replied  to  my  request  that  they  should  deliver  me  from 
their  hands  into  those  of  their  co-religionists,  and  introduce  me 
to  them;  that  they  were  deadly  enemies  of  Schamyl's  people, 
and,  consequently,  would  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them.  Upon  this  I  spoke  to  them  again,  and  reminded  them 
that,  accordinii  to  their  Muhammadan  law,  a  konak  would  sooner 
die  than  leave  his  friend  in  danger.  Sisa  was  convinced  by  my 
arguments,  and  determined  to  follow  me;  but  my  other  compa- 
nion remained  behind.  When  I  approached  Schamyl's  envoys 
with  all  proper  caution,  and  arrived  about  fifty  paces  from  them, 
I  asked  my  comrade  if  he  recognised  any  of  them.  Sisa  replied 
that  he  only  knew  one,  the  Naiib  Duba,  who  was  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  his  yellow  turban. 

'•' '  You  are  welcome,  Naib  Duba!'  I  called  aloud  in  Tchetchni, 
saluting  him  from  afar.  '  You  are  welcome,  guest  of  the  Lord!' 
the  Naib  replied  to  me,  and  we  gradually  approached  one 
another,  though  both  exercising  extreme  caution,  for  we 
apprehended  an  ambush.  When  I  had  drawn  considerably 
nearer  to  the  Naib,  I  galloped  up  and  extended  my  hand  to  him. 
"We  exchanged  salutations  in  the  Tchetchni  fashion,  and  then 
similar  salutations  passed  between  myself  and  Ejie  Hadji,  who 
woi'e  a  white  turban. 

"  After  various  salutations  and  congratulations,  Ejie  Hadji 
asked  whether  I  intended  to  go  straight  to  Schamyl,  or  only 
send  him  a  message  through  them.  I  replied  that  I  had  no 
message  to  send  their  chief,  but  only  wished  to  see  his  wife,  my 
cousin;  and  I  consequently  requested  the  honoured  Naibs  to 
conduct  me  to  their  Imam.  They  said  they  would  gladly  fulfil 
my  request.  I  then  turned  to  my  companions,  who  had  already 
gone  some  distance,  but  could  hear  me  say  '  Farewell;  go  back, 
and  pay  my  respects  to  Colonel  MoUer,' 

"  When  I  had  gone  about  half  a  verst  with  my  new  com- 
panions, I  saw  behind  a  tall  monumental  mound  (Kurgan) 
fourteen  Tchetchenzes:  they  were  the  Naiib's  guard,  and  soon 
found  us.  I  had  to  give  each  of  them  my  hand,  and  exchange 
salutations  with  them  all,  saying — '  You  young  people,  will  you 
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really  conduct  me  in  safety  to  the  presence  of  your  cTiieftain?* 
'  We  will  attempt  it,'  the  horsemen  replied,  then  fell  back  a 
short  distance,  and  sang,  in  aloud  deafening  voice,  a  hymn,  which 
is  called  '  La  ilia  ill'  Allah !'  "      . 

"  We  then  continued  our  journey  merrily  into  the  hills,  and 
soon  crossed  an  arm  of  the  Argun,  which  here  divides  into  three 
branches.  On  the  road  we  freqiiently  passed  the  farms  of 
hostile  Tchetchenzes,  which  are  here  called  Kutan.  Our  road 
was  bad,  at  times  very  fatiguing;  so  that  we  were  forced  to 
travel  principally  on  foot,  as  the  road  led  continually  up  and 
down  hill  through  a  dense  forest.  In  the  woods  we  saw  wild- 
hogs,  which  collect  in  vast  herds,  and  feed  on  the  bark  of  the 
plane-tree  (Tchinar).  The  latter  grow  in  immense  numbers,  and 
attain  an  extraordinary  height.  The  most  fatiguing  part  of  the 
joiirney  was  the  passage  of  the  Shbut  mountain;  we  were  aU 
obliged  to  scale  it  on  foot,  and  one  of  the  escort  led  my  horse. 
I  conjectured — and  my  opinion  was  subsequently  confirmed — 
that  I  was  purposely  led  by  this  fatiguing  route;  for  they 
suspected  that  I  wanted  to  take  notes  of  the  country  and  roads. 
It  was  not  till  the  seventh  day  that  they  reached  the  village  of 
Datchen  Barsa,  where  the  Xaib  Duba  resides,  in  whose  house  I 
passed  the  night.  In  the  court-yard  I  noticed  a  cannon,  which 
was  guarded  by  a  sentinel. 

"  Soon  after  our  amval,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  villaire 
came  to  the  abode  of  the  Naib,  among  them  Ejie  Hadji,  and 
Tchuka,  Duba's  father.  They  seated  them  on  an  ixpper  floor 
of  the  house,  and  drank  Russian  tea  beneath  a  gallery  which 
they  call  Tchardag.  We  were  witnesses  of  the  merry  behaviour 
of  the  Naib's  servants  toward  the  crowd  of  curious  natives  who 
filled  the  house;  they  eventually  armed  themselves  Avith  sticks, 
attacked  the  mob,  and  drove  them  away  with  the  words,  '  Who  ai'e 
you  1  what  do  you  want  ?  did  you  never  see  a  Russian  before  V 

"We  passed  the  evening  in  pleasant  conversation.  I  had 
an  excellent  supper  prepared  for  me,  and  a  separate  sleeping 
apartment.  The  next  morning  we  started  again,  crossed  some 
terrible  mountains  and  another  branch  of  the  Arerun,  in  the 
•vicinity  of  Ulaskart.     We  made  no  stay  here,  but  again  passed 
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a  hill,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Mychtayurt.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  latter  we  again  reached  fertile  hills,  forests,  rocks,  and 
precipices ;  and  all  these  impediments  had  to  be  sui-mounted 
before  we  finally  reached  an  immense  valley,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  situated  the  village  of  Vedenno.  To  the  east,  about 
four  versts  from  this  village,  we  perceived  a  small  opening  in 
the  moimtains,  bounded  to  the  right  by  wooded  hills,  on  the 
left  by  a  terrible  ravine,  through  which  the  Chhlo  flows.  In 
the  centre  of  this  opening  a  plateau  was  visible,  on  which  stood 
a  castle  surrounded  by  various  buildings.  This  inaccessible 
spot  is  called  Dargy  Vedenno,  and  is  Schamyl's  residence. 

"  In  the  castle  there  is  only  one  gate,  and  opposite  this  gate, 
within  the  fortress,  is  a  tower  with  a  single  gun  to  defend  the 
entrance.  Schamyl's  castle  is  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  heavy 
iipright  posts  driven  finnly  into  the  soil,  between  which  clay  is 
stamped  in.  Somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  fortress  is  a  separate 
village  for  the  Murids,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  that  a 
powder  magazine,  defended  by  a  guard.  Before  the  fortres.s  lies 
a  small  aoul,  where  artisans  principally  reside,  and  among  them 
is  even  a  watchmaker.  A  stream  has  been  led  fi-om  the  hills  into 
the  centre  of  the  fortress,  and  collected  in  a  huge  tank,  which  is 
called  the  bathing-place,  for  the  men  and  horses  usually  bathe  in 
it.  The  water  flows  from  the  tank  into  a  precipitous  ravine, 
and  thence  to  the  Chlilo  stream.  At  a  short  distance  from  this 
spot  is  the  provision  store,  filled  with  a  stock  of  maize,  corn,  and 
millet,  all  presei-ved  in  large  casks. 

"I  reached  Dar^y  Yedenno  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  dav.and 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  Ejie  Hadji.  On  the  first  day  Schamyl 
did  not  receive  me,  because  no  information  had  been  yet  col- 
lected as  to  the  cause  of  my  arrival;  and  Schamyl  suspected  that 
I  might  have  come  with  some  special  commission  from  the  sub- 
jected aouls.  This  information  was  being  collected  during 
three  days,  and  for  the  Avhole  of  that  time  I  hovered  between 
life  and  death ;  because,  in  the  event  of  unfavourable  reports 
about  me,  my  death  would  have  been  inevitable.  However,  I 
■was  well  treated  as  regarded  eating  and  drinking;  and,  although 
I  trembled  with  apprehension,  I  retained  my  exterjial  calmness. 
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On  tlie  tliird  day  Scliamyl  invited  me  to  supper  in  Lis  'strangers' 
liouse,'  where  those  usually  dine  who  are  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  Imam.  This  house  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fortress.  Here  I 
was  received  after  the  Mussulman  fashion,  in  a  very  hospitable 
manner.  Toward  the  end  of  the  repast,  pillau  was  served,  and 
I  noticed,  to  my  astonishment,  that  all  the  guests — and  thei'e 
were  a  score  of  them — after  eating  the  pillau,  grew  very  excited, 
wrinkled  their  foreheads  angrily,  and  began  to  regard  me  in  a 
most  hostile  fashion.  In  astonishment  and  terror  I  thought  to 
myself,  '  Have  they  only  treated  you  so  well  hitherto,  in  order  to 
cut  your  head  off  afterwards  V  Still,  in  spite  of  these  thoughts, 
I  retained  my  external  calm  bearing,  was  silent,  regarded  my 
companions,  and  finally  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection — 
'  It  is  probably  the  fashion  among  them  to  look  angiy  after  eating 
pillau,  and  whisper  in  each  other's  ear.'  I  attempted  to  address 
some  questions  to  my  next  hand  neighbour,  but  he  deigned  me 
no  I'eply. 

"  After  the  pillau,  small  cakes  were  handed  round,  made  of 
maize  flour,  and  very  nicely  prepared.  These  formed  the  dessert ; 
aud,  while  my  comrades  were  seated  with  very  gloomy  looks,  these 
cakes  were  handed  me  a  second  time.  I  declined  them,  with  the 
remark  that  I  had  eaten  enough ;  to  which  the  host  replied,  '  Eat, 
your  cousin  prepared  them  for  you.'  'Ah!'  I  said,  'if  that  is 
the  case,  I  shall  eat  them  with  pleasure.'  I  took  a  considerable 
quantity,  aud  begged  that  my  cousin  should  be  thanked  in  my 
name  for  her  trouble.  During  all  this  time  my  comrades  sat  as 
gloomy  as  before ;  they  continued  to  regard  me  menacingly,  until 
at  last  a  young  Murid  entered  the  room,  and  made  some  remark 
in  the  mountain  dialect.  Upon  this  they  entirely  altered  their 
behaviour  to  me,  addressed  their  conversation  to  me,  and  soon 
their  highest  Achund,  who  sat  next  me,  acted  in  the  most  friendly 
manner. 

"  Afterwards  I  discovered  all  that  had  appeared  so  enigmatical 
to  me.  It  seemed  that,  during  the  repast,  my  cousin  waited 
in  an  adjoining  room,  regarded  me  through  a  window,  and  had 
been  asked  if  she  recognised  me.  At  first  she  did  not  know  me, 
and  replied  to  the  questioner,  'Are  you  out  of  your  senses?  that 
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is  not  my  brother.'  Then  she  begged,  however,  tiiat  tlicy  sJiould 
get  me  to  speak;  and  when  I,  suspecting  nothing,  spoke  with 
the  person  who  offered  me  the  cakes,  she  recognised  me  by  my 
voice,  and  then  declared  that  I  was  not  lier  brother,*  but  her 
cousin ;  and  at  last  mentioned  my  name.  My  foce,  which  had 
greatly  altered  during  the  last  eight  years  of  our  separation,  and 
my  dress  resembling  that  of  the  mountaineers,  naturally  misled 
my  cousin;  and,  had  she  not  hit  on  the  idea  of  hearing  me  speak, 
I  should  have  been  taken  for  an  audacious  impostor,  perhaps  for 
a  spy,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  me  from  death. 

"  After  this,  we  remained  a  long  time  at  table,  and  the  chief 
Mullah  or  Achund,  Adchioff  Kadi,  spoke  kindly  with  me,  and 
was  evidently  cross-questioning  me.  After  supper,  I  went  to 
my  lodgings,  at  Ejie  Hadji's  house,  where  I  remained  till  the 
next  day.  I  now  felt  more  confidence,  and  asked  Ejie  to  ac- 
company me  in  a  stroll  through  the  village.  During  this  walk 
we  went  to  the  aoul,  visited  all  the  artisans,  and,  as  I  wished  to 
try  the  skill  of  the  watchmaker,  I  asked  him  to  put  a  new  glass 
in  my  watch,  which  he  did  in  a  first-rate  manner.  From  the 
aoul  we  went  to  the  powder  magazine  and  other  buildings,  and 
soon  after  our  return  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
Schamyl.  I  f;incied  that  I  should  see  the  Imam  on  this  occa- 
sion •  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  the  guests  con- 
sisted of  some  twenty  Nai'bs  who  had  lately  arrived.  After  the 
meal,  I  turned  to  the  chief  Achund  with  the  words : — '  If  I 
am  not  worthy  to  approach  the  sublime  person  of  your  Imam, 
allow  me  at  least  the  honour  of  praying  for  your  intercession 
that  I  may  see  my  cousin.'  '  God  will  allow  you  to  see  her,' 
the  Achund  replied,  and  then  we  returned  to  our  quarters.  But 
I  hardly  reached  Ejie  Hadji's  house,  when  Schamyl's  secretary 
brought  a  message  to  my  host,  to  lead  me  directly  to  the  place 
where  I  should  see  my  cousin.  Ejie  Hadji  bade  me  take  a 
poniard,  himself  carried  a  musket,  and  we  went  to  the  middle 
fortress,  where  the  wives  and  treasure  of  the  Imam  are  kept. 
At  the  "ate  of  the  middle  fortress,  wliich  must  not  be  confounded 

*  In  Russia  sister's  children  are  called  brother  and  sister;  but  to  this  is  added, 
"  of  the  second  generation,"  Bvojurodny. 
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with  the  external  fortifications,  we  found  two  Murids  on  guard, 
one  without,  the  other  within  the  gateway.  Schamyl  never 
neglects  any  precautionary  measures  :  he  never  goes  to  pray  in 
the  mosque  except  in  the  company  of  his  Murids,  who  are  drawn 
up  in  two  ranks,  and  armed  with  sabres.  In  the  court  of  the 
keep  I  saw  four  light  field  guns,  and  several  similar  pieces  of 
artillery  on  the  walls. 

"  My  cousin's  apartment  was  decorated  with  carpets,  and 
contained  chairs  and  ottomans,  resembling  the  Georgian  tachta. 
My  cousin  came  to  meet  us  from  the  other  room,  accompanied 
by  six  females.  I  bowed  to  them,  and  Ejie  Hadji  remained  on 
the  threshold.  My  cousin  inquired  after  my  health,  then  we 
seated  ourselves  on  the  tachta  and  the  chairs.  In  a  few  minutes 
my  cousin's  companions  rose  one  after  the  other  to  salute  me, 
but  their  faces  were  veiled.  After  the  termmation  of  the  usual 
salutations,  they  bowed  and  quitted  the  room,  in  whicli  only  my 
cousin,  my  companion,  and  myself,  remained.  I  then  begged  her, 
in  Armenian,  to  unveil ;  but  she  replied  in  the  Kumyk  language, 
that,  although  she  understood  me,  she  might  make  some  mis- 
takes, and  therefore  begged  me  to  converse  with  her  in  Kumyk. 
I  perceived  her  anxiety,  lest  I  might  be  suspected  of  imparting 
some  secret  to  her,  and  I  therefore  immediately  explained  to  Ejie 
Hadji,  that  I  had  begged  my  cousin,  in  Armenian,  to  uncover 
her  face;  at  the  same  time,  I  requested  him  to  join  his  persuasion 
to  mine.  Ejie  walked  up  to  her  and  said,  in  the  mountain 
dialect  :  '  Mother !  as,  according  to  our  customs,  a  woman 
may  never  imveil  except  before  her  brothers,  so  regard  me  as 
your  younger  brother,  and  unveU.  your  countenance  as  a  recom- 
pense to  our  guest,  for  the  fatigue  he  has  undergone  in  scaUng 
our  liills  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you.'  I  repeated  the  same 
request  after  Ejie,  and  my  cousin  decided  on  removing  her  veil. 
Our  conversation  now  became  more  animated;  she  asked  after 
all  her  relations,  when  suddenly  a  door  opened,  my  cousin  hur- 
riedly resumed  her  veil,  and  Schamyl  entered  the  room. 

"  I  sprang  up  from  the  chair,  and  Ejie  Hadji  reverentially  kissed 
the  Imam's  hand ;  but  when  I  tried  to  follow  his  example, 
Schamyl  would  not  permit  it,  but  seated  himself  on  a  tachta, 
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bade  me  do  the  same,  and  then  began  inquiring  about  the  health 
of  our  friends.  Schamyl  is  a  stately  man,  of  reverend  aspect, 
with  bright  red  hair  and  large  eyes ;  on  his  face  I  noticed  soiiie 
freckles,  and  his  beard  is  dyed  red.  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
dark  silk  jacket  (beshmet,)  and  a  red  cloth  cloak,  resembling 
those  which  the  Muhammadan  clergy  wear.  On  his  head  he 
had  a  red  fez,  with  a  large  tassel  hanging  down  on  one  side. 
On  a  previous  occasion,  when  I  saw  him  going  to  the  mosque,  I 
had  noticed  a  large  turban  on  his  head. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  seated  myself  on  the  tachta,  Schamyl  asked 
.  me  if  I  had  arrived  without  accident ;  whether  the  road,  over 
the  mountains  had  pleased  me,  and  for  what  purpose  I  had 
come.  I  replied,  that  tlie  mountains  had  certainly  been  pic- 
turesque, but  the  roads  so  bad,  that,  if  I  had  known  it  before, 
I  should  not  have  undertaken  the  journey.  The  sole  purpose  of 
my  jom-ney  was  to  visit  my  cousin,  and  see  how  she  fared. 
Schamyl  again  inquired  from  whom  1  had  received  pei-missiou 
to  travel  in  the  Tchetchenia. 

" '  I  was  so  fortunate, '  I  said,  '  as  to  receive  youi-  own  per- 
mission to  visit  you,' 

"  To  this  Schamyl  remarked,  '  I  would  give  many  persons 
such  a  permission,  but  I  do  not  know  who  would  dare  to  unuci- 
take  the  journey.' 

"'May  God  be  with  you  !'  I  replied;  'my  journey  to  you 
depended  on  myself,  but  my  retmn  wili  depend  on  your  good- 
will and  pleasure.' 

"  When  Schamyl  heard  this  he  smiled,  and  said,  '  Well,  so  be 
it ;  but  I  fancy  that  no  one  else  will  have  the  courage  to  under- 
take such  an  enterprise  for  some  time  hence.' 

"  Upon  this  the  Imam  made  inquiries  about  France,  Hungary, 
and  our  army.  I  answered  him,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
concisely  and  clearly ;  then  I  took  courage  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  receive  a  present  from  me,  according  to  our  custom- 
'Why  not?'  he  replied.  I  thereupon  drew  from  my  pocket 
a  lady's  gold  watch,  which  I  presented  to  my  cousin ;  and  then 
handed  a  gold  chronometer  and  chain  to  Schamyl.  He  would 
not  take  the  present  from  my  hands,  and  my  cousin  told  me  to 
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lav  the  clironometer  upon  the  tachta,  wliicli  I  did.  Scliamyl 
asked,  '  Is  it  then  really  the  custom  among  you,  to  give  and 
receive  presents  1 '  I  answered  in  the  aflSrmative.  After  con- 
A-ersing  with  him  for  half  an  hour  in  the  Kumyk  language, 
Schamyl  rose  and  left  the  room.  My  cousin  upon  this  unveiled 
a2;ain.  Towards  evening  a  repast  was  served  of  tea,  apples, 
pears,  and  grapes. 

"  After  remaining  till  nightfall  we  took  leave  of  my  cousin, 
and  I  went  avray  accompanied  by  Ejie,  who  strictly  warned  me 
not  to  tell  any  one  that  I  had  spoken  with  the  Imam  ;  adding, 
'  If  any  one  asks,  merely  say  you  have  seen  your  cousin,  but 
when  you  have  quitted  us,  you  can  say  what  you  like.'  '  Why 
so?'  I  asked;  'do  you  fancy  your  e^Dmpanions  would  laugh  at 
mef 

" '  Not  only  would  they  not  laugh,  but  they  would  kill  you  if 
vou  let  them  know  jo\i  have  met  Schamyl.' 

"I  begged  Ejie  Hadji  to  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  this 
waminc,  and  he  said, '  You  have  eaten  twice  with  the  Naibs ;  but 
why  did  you  not, see  Schamyl  on  either  occasion  at  the  table  1 
Because,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  religion,  the  Imam  does 
not  eat  at  the  same  board  with  the  Giaour  ;  now  you  understand, 
but  if  you  want  to  return  home  in  safety,  keep  a  bridle  upon 
your  tongue  for  a  season.' 

"  The  next  day  I  requested  permission  to  depart,  and  asked  to 
take  leave  of  my  cousin  ;  instead  of  any  answer  to  my  prayer, 
I  received  a  horse  as  a  present  from  Schamyl,  and  his  secretary 
told  me  that  I  should  have  thirty  men  as  my  escort,  and  the 
Naib  Dubahad  received  orders  to  convey  me  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fort.  On  the  following  morning  we  set  out ;  and 
as  mv  companion,  on  this  occasion,  chose  another  and  much 
nearer  route,  I  reached  my  home  in  comfort  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day." 

Schamyl  lives  very  modestly  and  soberly  ;  he  eats  little,  and 
only  sleeps  a  few  hours,  and  on  many  occasions,  when  in  a  trance, 
not  at  all ;  he  has  only  three  wives,  and  the  fevourite  is  said  to 
be  an  Armenian,  probably  the  cousin  of  our  friend  from  Mosdok. 

How   far   Schamyl's   fanaticism  goes  in  its   frightful  conse- 
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qiiences,  is  proved  by  the  following  occurrence,  which  was  told  a 
E-nssian  officer  by  one  of  Schamyl's  most  confidential  Murids  :* — 

In  1843,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great  and  Little  Tchetchnia, 
who  were  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Russians,  and  left  with- 
out any  assistance  by  the  Lesghi  tribes,  determined  on  sending 
a  deputation  to  Schaniyl,  with  the  prayer,  that  he  would 
either  send  them  a  sufficient  number  of  warriors  to  enable  them 
to  expel  the  Russians  from  the  country  of  the  Tchetchenzes, 
where  they  had  already  built  Fort  Yosdvijensk,  and  shewed  every 
intention  to  stop  :  or,  if  this  were  not  possible,  to  gi-ant  them 
permission  to  subject  themselves  to  the  Russian  goveAiment, 
as  they  were  entirely  without  means  fur  further  resistance. 

For  a  long  while  no  amateurs  were  found  to  undertake  such 
a  ticklish  commission ;  for  it  was  at  the  risk  of  life  to  appear  in 
Schamyl's  presence  with  proposals  of  such  a  nature.  The 
Tchetchenzes  were  consequently  compelled  to  select  their 
deputies  by  lot,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  four  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Gunoi.  The  pride  of  the  savage  does  not  allow  a 
Tchetchenze  to  display  any  feeling  of  fear,  even  when  the  most 
imminent  peril  is  before  him  ;  the  chosen  men,  therefore,  under- 
•  took  the  office  without  hesitation,  and  promised  the  people  that 
they  would  either  get  from  the  Imam  large  reinforcements, 
or  else  a  permission  for  them  to  give  up  their  country  to  the 
Russians.  With  a  determined  spirit,  therefore,  the  men  of  Gunoi 
commenced  their  journey  ;  but  the  nearer  they  drew  to  the 
village  of  Dargo,  the  stronger  grew  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, and  the  stronger  became  the  light  in  which  they  saw 
the  peril  to  which  they  would  expose  themselves.  They  held 
council  several  time.=!,  as  to  how  they  should  best  set  about  the 
matter,  without  hitting  on  any  plan  which  offiired  them  any 
hope  of  success.  At  last  the  eldest  of  the  deputies,  the  old  and 
learned  Tchetchenze,  Tepi,  turned  to  his  companions  : — 

"  You  know,  "  he  said,  "  that  not  only  the  whole  nation,  but 
even  the  IMurids  nearest  to  the  powerful  Imam,  dare  not  utter, 
without   punishment,  the  word,  '  Submission   to  the  Giaours.' 

*  We  iniiJJt  not  be  supposed  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
anecdote.—  Translator's  note. 
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"What  would  be  our  fate,  then,  if  we  were  so  bold  as  to  appear 
before  Schamyl's  face  with  such  a  message  1  He  would  straight- 
way give  orders  to  cut  out  our  tongues,  put  out  our  eyes,  or  cut  oif 
our  heads,  and  all  this  would  not  do  our  people  the  slightest  benefit, 
but  onl}^  leave  our  families  fatherless.  In  order  to  escape  cer- 
tain destruction,  and  to  gain  the  end  desired,  if  only  partially, 
I  have  thought  on  a  more  certain  plan." 

Tepi's  comrades  earnestly  begged  him  to  tell  them  what  this 
desirable  way  of  escape  was. 

"  As  I  have  heard,"  Tepi  continued,  "  there  is  only  one  per- 
son wlfo  exercises  a  decided  influence  over  the  Imam,  and  dares 
to  utter  words  before  him  which  would  entail  death  upon  any 
other — this  is  his  mother  :  my  konak,  Hassim  Mullah  in  Dargo, 
will  gladly  assent  to  introduce  us  to  her,  especially  if  we  make  him 
a  present  of  a  portion  of  the  money  we  have  brought  ^vith  us." 

The  other  deputies  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  proposal, 
and  authorized  their  comrade  to  act  entirely  after  his  own 
judgment.  On  then-  arrival  at  Dargo,  the  deputation  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  Tepi's  konak  ;  and  Tepi  took  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  tell  Hassim  Mullah  the  cause  of  their  griev- 
ance, and  to  ask  for  his  application  in  the  quarter  indicated. 

"  What?"  cried  Hassim,  in  horror;  "  do  you  think  I  would 
so  forget  my  honour,  as  to  lend  my  hand  to  any  such  a  dis- 
graceful design  as  subjugation  to  the  Giaours?" 

Tepi  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  produced  a  handful  of 
pieces  of  gold.  Hassim's  features  immediately  assumed  a  totally 
different  expression;  and  he  begged  his  friend  to  tell  him  the 
affair  once  more,  as  he  had  probably  not  quite  understood  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  asked  him  for  what  purpose  he  had 
brought  with  him  so  much  money. 

"  Three  hundred  pieces,"  Tepi  replied,  "  have  been  collected 
by  our  vv^hole  clan,  in  order  to  support  our  petition.  Here  are 
seventy :  the  other  two  hundred  and  tliii'ty  we  intend  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Khanum,  if  her  intercession  with  her  son  obtain  us 
permission  to  surrender  to  the  Russians." 

"  Good,"  said  Hassim ;  "  I  will  speak  with  the  Khanum,  and 
hope  to  procure  you  what  you  desire,  if  you  consent  to  give  the 
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Ivhauum  only  two  liuudred  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pieces  you  have  left,  and  give  me  the  remainder." 

The  deputies  agreed.  Hassim  went  to  the  Khanum,  an  aged 
woman,  universally  respected  for  her  generosity,  who,  however, 
liked  money,  and  declared  her  readiness  to  speak  with  her  sou 
on  1,he  subject,  the  danger  of  which  she  did  not  at  all  conceal. 

On  the  same  evening  she  entered  her  son's  apartment,  who 
was  on  the  poiut  of  sending  the  Murids  collected  around  him 
with  inflammatorv  messasfes  to  the  various  tribes. 

In  spite  of  this  pressing  business,  wliich  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  interrupted,  he  gave  his  mother  the  audience  for  which 
she  so  earnestly  begged,  aud  i-etired  with  her  into  a  room,  where 
their  conversation  lasted  till  midnight.  What  actually  passed  be- 
tween them  no  one  ever  learned ;  and  when  Hassim  Mullah  ap- 
peared the  next  morning  before  the  Khanum,  he  found  her  pale 
and  with  teai"s  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  son,"  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  does  not  dare  to  de- 
cide how  the  question  of  the  submission  of  the  Tchetcheuzes  to 
the  Giaours  should  be  answered.  He  has  therefore  gone  to  the 
mosque,  in  order  to  wait  in  prayer  and  fasting  the  moment 
when  the  Great  Prophet  wiU  announce  his  will  to  him  with  his 
oysm  lips." 

Schamyl  had,  indeed,  .shut  himself  up  in  the  mosque, 
after  giving  the  command  beforehand,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Dargo  should  collect  round  the  building,  and  there  wait  in 
prayer  until  he  should  come  out  again. 

At  this  summons,  the  whole  population  flocked  up,  and  sur- 
rounded the  mosque  with  prayer  and  lamentation.  But  thrice 
four-and-twenty  hours  passed,  many  of  the  prayers  sank  exhaust- 
ed from  hunger  and  sleeplessness,  until  at  last  the  gates  were 
opened,  and  Schamyl  walked  out,  pale  and  with  swollen  featui-es. 
After  whispering  a  few  words  to  the  nearest  Murid,  he  mounted 
on  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  mosque,  whither  several  Mui'ids  ac- 
companied him. 

Suddenly  the  INIurid  sent  off  by  Schamyl  returned,  accom- 
panied by  the  Khanum,  and  also  led  her  upon  the  roof  of  the 
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mosque.     The  Imam  bade  her  stand  opposite  to  liim,  and   then 
began,  after  raising  his  swollen  eyes  to  heaven : — ■ 

"  ^Mighty  Prophet,  thrice  holy  are  thy  commands ;  thy  will 
be  done  !" 

He  then  turned  to  the  people,  and  said  in  a  loud,  distinct  voice : 
— "  Inhabitants  of  Darsfo  !  what  I  have  to  announce  to  v»u  is 
terrible.  The  Tchetchenzes  have  entertained  the  shameful  idea 
of  submitting  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  Giaour,  and  in 
their  audacity  even  sent  a  deputation  to  ask  my  consent.  These 
messengers  were  well  aware  how  daring  their  commission  was  ; 
they  therefore  did  not  venture  to  appear  before  me,  but  appliecl 
to  my  unhappy  mother,  who,  weak  woman  as  she  was,  yielded 
to  their  entreaty,  and  announced  to  me  the  pi-ayer  of  the  crimi- 
nals. My  tender  attachment  to  a  beloved  mother,  and  her 
earnest  persuasion,  rendered  me  so  bold  that  I  undertook  to 
ask  the  will  of  Muhammad  himself,  the  favourite  of  Allah.  Here, 
then,  supported  by  your  prayers,  I  have  demanded  the  judg- 
ment of  the  prophet  for  three  days  and  nights.  He  has  deigned 
to  give  me  an  answer;  but  what  a  thunders ti'oke  was  it  for  me  ! 
According  to  Allah's  will,  the  first  person  who  imparted  to  me 
the  villainous  wishes  of  the  Tchetchenzes  was  to  be  punished 
"with  a  hundred  lashes,  and  this  first  person  was — oh,  that  I 
must  say  it — my  mother  !" 

"When  the  poor  old  woman  heard  her  name  mentioned  she 
uttered  a  terrible  cry,  but  Schamyl  remained  inexorable.  The 
Murids  tore  off  the  Khanum's  long  veil,  bound  her  to  a  pillar, 
and  Schamyl  himself  seized  the  whip,  to  inflict  the  horrible 
punishment.  At  the  fifth  blow  the  Khanum  fell  down  dead,' 
and  Schamyl  hurled  himself  at  her  feet  with  loud  lamenta- 
tion. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  sprang  up,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure.  He  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  said  in  a 
solemn  tone  : — 

"  God  is  God,  and  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet !  He  has  heard 
my  earnest  supplications,  and  permits  me  to  take  on  myself  tiie 
remainder  of  the  ptmishment  to  which  my  poor  mother  was  con- 
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demued.     I  do  it  with  joj,  and  recognize  therein,  O  lioly  prophet ! 
an  inestimable  sign  of  thy  favour." 

And  quickly  and  smilingly  he  threw  off  his  upper  garments, 
and  ordered  two  of  his  Murids  to  inflict  upon  him  the  remainder 
of  the  lashes.  They  did  so,  and  covered  their  muster  s  Lody  with 
ninety-tive  bleeding  wheals,  without  his  moving  a  feature. 
After  the  last  stroke  he  reassumed  his  clothing,  walked  quickly 
down  from  the  roof  of  the  mosque,  advanced  among  the  people, 
who  were  trembling  from  speechless  horror  and  astonishment, 
and  asked  in  a  calm,  collected  voice: — 

""Where  are  the  criminals,  for  whose  sake  my  mother  suffered 
this  terrible  punishment?  where  are  the  deputies  from  the 
Tchetchniaf 

"  Here,  here!"  a  hundred  voices  shouted ;  and  at  the  next  mo- 
ment the  unhappy  victims  were  dragged  to  the  feet  of  their 
fanatic  lord.  No  one  doubted  but  that  a  terrible  death  awaited 
tlie  four  Tchetchenzes,  and  some  of  the  Murids  had  abeady  drawn 
their  heavy  sabres,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  execute  the 
sentence  at  the  first  command  from  the  Imam.  The  Tchet- 
clieuzes  lay  with  their  faces  in  the  dust;  they  whispered,  in  the 
certain  expectation  <»f  death,  their  last  prayers,  and  did  not  even 
venture  to  lift  their  heads  and  beg  for  a  pardon  which  they  con- 
sidered impossible.  Schamyl,  however,  raised  tliem  Avith  his 
own  hand,  ordered  them  to  take  courage,  and  said : — 

'■'  Eeturn  to  your  tribe,  and  tell  them,  in  reply  to  their  crimi- 
nal, inconsiderate   demand,  all  that  you  have  seen  and  heard 

here." 

It  needs  scarcely  be  said,  that  no  deputation  ever  again  appeared 
in  Dargo  on  a  similar  mission ;  for  it  was  now  known  what 
mi-T-ht  be  expected  from  a  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  life  of  a  beloved  mother,  or  even  his  own,  to  his  policy. 

In  spite  of  their  iron  firmness,  which  does  not  even  recoil  from 
bloodshed,  Schamyl  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  exterminate 
the  Vendetta,  which  prevails  among  several  tribes  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  to  make  it  appear  a  horrible  sin  in  the  eye  of  his  de- 
votees.    It  is  most  likely  though,  that  he  has  been  induced  to 
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do  tliis,  because  many  a  brave  has  already  fallen  in  consequence 
of  this  sanguinary  custom,  who  otherwise  would  have  increased 
the  number  of  Schamyl's  warriors. 

In  Daghistan  the  blood-revenge  is  pui'suedwith  greater  savage- 
ness  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Caucasus.  Even  the  Corsican 
vendetta  is  far  behind  the  Circassians;  and  certain  families  in 
Daghistan  have,  from  time  immemorial,  carried  on  an  uninter- 
rupted war  of  extermination.  Schamyl  has  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing in  some  parts  a  custom  of  taking  money,  or  a  number  of 
horses  or  sheep,  as  a  compensation.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  restore  peace  between  two  families,  and  to  render  the  number 
of  victims  equal  on  either  side,  children  are  given  up  to  be 
murdered  in  cold  blood. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
PKINCE  WOROXZOFF. 

THE    EXTENT    OF  WORONZOFF's    TICEROTALTT  —  HIS    ORIGIN HIS    PART  IN    TlIK 

CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH  AND  TURKS HE  IS  APPOINTED  GOVERNOK- 

GENERAL  OF    NEW  RUSSIA  AND    BESS.VRABIA HIS  CONDUCT  IN  THE  CRIMEA 

HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS  VICEROY-GENERAL  OF  THE  CAUCASIAN    PROVINCES HIS 

SEVERE  AND  YET  HUMANE  ADMINISTRATION THE  TRADE  IN  CIRCASSIAN  GIRf.S 

PARTIALLY    RESTORED     BY    HIM PRINCE    WORONZOFF's    PERSONAL    APPEAR- 
ANCE. 

We  have  ali'eady  mentioned  in  the  general  war  history  of  the 
Caucasus,  that  after  the  Generals  Yermoloff,  Kosen,  Golovine, 
Grabbe,  Sass,  WiliaminotF,  and  ISTeidhardt,  had  can-ied  on  with 
more  or  less  success  the  tedious  war  against  the  Circassians, 
Prince  Woronzolf  was  eventually  selected  by  the  Emperor  for 
that  post.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  has  been  opposed  to 
Schamyl,  who  must  recognize  in  him  a  worthy  foe ;  for  both  fight 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  which  they  have  made  their 
own.  We,  think,  therefore,  we  shall  be  justified  in  giving  a  short 
account  of  the  Russian  commander's  life  and  character. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  since  Potemkin,  under 
Cathai-ine  II.,  no  Russian  subject  has  been  invested  with  such 
power  as  Prince  Woronzoif  now  holds.  The  viceroyaity,  which 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  has  intrusted  to  him,  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Bukovina,  extends  over  a  great  sea,  joined 
with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  contains  the 
whole  of  the  isthmus  stretcliin£r  soiithwards  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas.  No  European  empire  is  equal  in  extent  to 
this  viceroyaity. 

Michael  Woronzoff  was  born  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1782,  and 
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is  tlie  son  of  a  distinguislied  statesman,  Count  Simon  Woronzoff, 
who  died  in  London,  to  whicli  court  he  had  been  sent  as  envoy. 
As  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace  after  Catharine's  death,  his  son 
remained  for  a  time  in  England,  and  received  his  education  there. 
But  Alexander  had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne,  ere  he  recalled 
the  young  count  from  banishment,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his 
pages.  Court  life,  however,  was  not  the  sphere  which  suited  the 
young  man,  and  he  soon  after  joined  the  corps  of  the  Caucasus 
as  a  lieutenant,  which  was  at  that  time  commanded  by  the 
brave  Georgian  priuce,  Zizianoff. 

After  remaining  till  1805  in  the  Caucasus,  the  outbreak  of 
the  Prusso-French  war  recalled  him  to  Germany.  He  took  pai't 
in  it  till  the  treaty  of  Tilsit;  in  1807,  the  Turkish  war  broke 
out,  and  Woronzoff  went  as  a  colonel  to  Turkey.  In  the  years 
1810  and  1811,  he  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  was  made  a  major-general.  Napoleon  commenced  the  cam- 
paign against  Russia  in  1812  j  this  caused  a  hurried  treaty  with 
Turkey,  and  all  the  troops  were  concentrated  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  oppose  the  invader.  "Woronzoif  also  took  part  in 
the  war ;  and,  after  Napoleon's  expulsion  from  Russia,  he  went 
to  Germany  and  France  during  the  farther  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign. After  the  termination  of  the  war,  his  longing  drove  him 
again  to  England,  where  he  was  ever  glad  to  reside,  until  he  was 
recalled  in  1823,  and  assumed  the  governor-generalship  of  New 
Kussia  and  Bessarabia. 

With  this  really  commenced  his  illustrious  career,  in  which  he 
has  uninterru])tedly  laboured  for  thirty  years  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  fatherland.  He  was  the  man  who  carried  out  the 
plans  of  the  two  founders  of  Odessa,  and  under  whom  trade  and 
commerce  flourished  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Under  Wo- 
ronzoff's  administration  the  splendid  buildings  were  erected,  of 
{diich  Odessa  can  now  boast ;  but  his  activity  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  residence,  for  he  governed  with  creative  and 
talented  energy  the  whole  district  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Em- 
peror. The  desolate  steppes  on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  had  formerly  been  partially  inhabited  by  the  restless 
Nogiiais  and  their  numerous  herds,  but  had  been  deserted  by 
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them  after  the  occupation  of  the  couutry  by  Eussia,  were  again 
filled  with  human  beings,  if  only  sparingly  and  gradually. 
Country  and  towns  grew  populous";  and,  more  especially,  the  Ger- 
man colonies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa,  attained  an  un- 
paralleled pitch  of  prosperity.  Prince  Woronzoff  also  did  great 
service  in  the  Crimea.  In  union  with  a  small  number  of  Russian 
noblemen,  he  exerted  himself  to  gain  the  southern  slope  of  the 
rocky  mountain  range  to  cultivation  ;  the  alterations  made  there 
have  cost  milKons  of  silver  rubles,  especially  the  vineyards  ;  and 
palaces  in  a  Gotho-Moori.sh  style,  Tui-kish  chateaus  and  fountains, 
and  Italian  villas,  are  mingled  with  the  simple  Tartar  tents. 
But  for  all  this  the  so  loudly  praised  southern  coast  of  the  Cri- 
mea will  never  thoroughly  yield  to  advantageous  cultivation. 

In  the  year  1845,  commenced  the  thii'd  epoch  of  Yv^oronzofF's 
life  ;  for  he  was  led  to  a  new  sphere  of  action  by  the  ukase  ap- 
pointing him  viceroy-general  of  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  corps  of  the  Caucasus.  "SVe  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  sm-prise  felt  at  the  immense  power  there- 
by intrusted  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  especially  as  it  was 
believed  that  he  was  not  any  gi-eat  favourite  of  the  Emperor. 

In  this  new  and  dangerous  career,  WoronzolF  first  secured 
himself  against  all  foreign  interference,  by  which  Keidhardt  had 
been  veiy  frequently  restricted  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  and 
demanded  liberty  of  action  for  all  his  undertakings.  The  "  Com- 
mission of  the  Caucasus"  in  Petersburg  was  consequently  abolisli- 
ed,  and  Woronzoff  stood  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
Emperor. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  appeared  in  Tiflis,  but  though  so  gen- 
tle and  kind  in  his  manners,  he  attacked  all  disorders  with  the 
greatest  severity;  and  -n-ithin  a  few  weeks, a  dozen  robbers  were 
hanging  on  hastily  erected  gallows,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest. 

Of  what  sort  the  fortune  of  war  has  been,  which  till  now  has 
accompanied  him,  we  have  already  seen.  But  in  another  resp-ect, 
Woronzoff  has  given  his  attention  to  the  country  intrusted  to 
him.  Through  his  affability,  he  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Geor- 
gians or  Grusians,  who  were  by  no  means  si*ch  fiiithful  subjects 
to  Russia  as  the  Armenians  were;  and  only  a  few  years  buck 
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sympatliized  with  Russia's  foes.  Schamyl  was  once  more  active 
in  Circassia,  and  would  probably  have  met  with  greater  success, 
had  not  the  talented  viceroy  sought  to  destroy  his  influence,  and 
had  recourse  to  a  measure,  to  which  considerable  objections  may 
be  I'aised  on  the  score  of  humanity.  Prince  WoronzofF,  namely, 
r'emoved  the  interdict  by  which  Circassian  girls  could  no  longer 
be  taken  to  Constantinople,  and  believed  himself  justified  by 
only  suffering  the  trade,  when  the  daughter  gave  her  consent  to 
being  sold.  In  fact,  Circassian  girls  gladly  go  as  slaves  to 
Turkey,  raore  especially  to  Constantinople,  where  they  usually 
distinguish  themselves  through  their  mental  suj^eriority,  and  in 
later  years  frequently  return  home  laden  with  the  blessings  of 
fortune. 

It  cannot   be   denied,  that  this    trade    with    Circassian   and 
Georgian  girls    has  at  times  sfreat  drawbacks  for  themselves. 
The   unhappy  creatures,  who  are  generally  put  on  board  the 
steamer  that  sails  from  Trebizonde,  reach  Constantinople  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition.     Any  .one  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  case,   may  perhaps  almost  envy  the  cap- 
tain who  has  under  his  charge  such  a  poetical  cargo  :  but,  un- 
fortunately, these  girls  are  as  carefully  guarded  as  if  they  were 
so  many  casks  of  leeches  for  the  Marseilles  market.     They  are 
naturally  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  the  remaining  pas- 
sengers, and  huddled  together,  w^rapped  in  their  dusty  clothes, 
like  so    many  negro   slaves.       Tliey  are  usually  attacked   with 
eruptions  of  the  skin  ;  for  they  are  most  commonly  sold  by  their 
parents  through  avarice  or  poverty,  and  are  delivered   to  the 
purchaser  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.      If  they  w^ere  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  first  instance  with  clean,  respectable  clothing,  the 
whole   of  the  profits  would  be  lost.     A    ragged  shirt,  and  a 
piece  of  linen  to  confine  it  round  the  shoulders,  is  the  costume  in 
which  they  huddle  together,  and  whisper  about  the  splendour 
promised  them,  or  dream  and  think  of  their  home,  from  which 
they  have  been  driven,  among  strangers  in  this  condition.      The 
slave-dealers,  with  that  nai-row-mindedness  which  characterises 
every  dealer  in  human  flesh,  feed  these  future  favourites  during 
the  voyage  on  water  and  millet  broth.     It  may  be  easily  ima- 
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gined  that  they  reach  the  end  of  their  journey  in  a  condition 
v/hich  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  only  a  few  connoisseurs  of  hidden 
charms  would  venture  to  express  an  opinion  about  them.  At 
times,  if  the  merchant  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  wares  as  quickly 
as  possible,  he  drives  his  flock  in  the  miserable  condition  in 
which  they  have  landed  to  the  market,  or,  at  the  most,  throws  a 
feridji  over  the  poor  creatures'  shoulders — chance  generally 
dii-ects  the  sale.  The  buyer  keeps  at  a  distance  from  his  mer- 
chandise, like  a  physician  from  a  patient  sick  with  the  plague, 
and  di^ives  them  before  him  to  one  of  the  numerous  institutions 
where  beings  of  this  sort  are  polished  up  for  the  harem.  A  num- 
ber of  old  women  earn  their  living  by  polishing  this  raw  ma- 
terial. Through  the  aj)plication  of  i-emedie.s,  which  are  guarded 
with  great  mystex-y,  the  girls  are  speedily  cui-ed  of  their  disease, 
cleaned  and  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
cognise them,  if  a  person  had  seen  them  previously  in  their 
miserable  condition  on  board  ship.* 

Prince  Woronzoff,  by  the  abolition  of  the  above-mentioned 
interdict,  gained  his  object;  for  Schamyl's  emissaries  retired 
without  any  success.  He  took  advantage  of  this  favourable 
temper  of  the  Circassians  still  more,  by  gaining  over  some  of  the 
princes  by  means  of  presents.  All  the  Daghistani  provinces, 
even  those,  like  the  mountainous  Tabasseran,  which  did  not  in 
any  way  recognise  Russia's  authority,  but  whose  inhabitants  did 
not  make  common  cause  with  Schamyl,  were  united  by  Woroc- 
zoff  into  one  government,  and  the  bi-ave  Armenian  prince 
Argutinski  appointed  their  chief. 

Prince  Woronzoff,  who  at  present  is  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
is  of  the  middle  height,  and  has  a  very  modest  and  simple  a,ppear- 
ance,  which  gains  by  longer  convei'sation  and  acquaintance.  His 
countenance  does  not  express  the  genial  temper  he  possesses  ;  for 
his  forehead  is  low,  and  his  features  have  nothing  marked  about 
them.  But,  however  much  he  loves  simplicity  for  his  own  part, 
in  certain  instances  he  developes  an  immense  amoimt  of  pomp, 

*  Wiiile  these  sheets  were  heinsj  printed,  I  have  discovered  that  this 
passage  is  extracted  from  Bayle  St.  John's  "  The  Turks  in  Europe." — L.  W. 
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which  is  quite  in  contradiction  to  his  usual  modest  manner. 
Since  he  has  held  his  court  in  Tiflis,  this  has  been  the  case  even 
more  than  it  was  at  Odessa. 

Persons  who  have  lived  some  time  near  Prince  WoronzofTs 
person,  assert  that  he  is  not  only  a  good  flither  within  his  owu 
domestic  circle,  but  also  in  reality  a  parent  to  his  subjects.  All 
his  actions  have  something  chivalrous  and  noble  about  them;  and, 
besides  repaying  the  confidence  of  his  master  in  the  most  consci- 
entious manner,  he  also  employs  a  great  portion  of  his  I'evenues, 
and  his  own  large  fortune,  in  the  improvement  of  the  countries 
intrusted  to  him,  and  the  condition  of  the  nation  beneath  his 
authoritv. 
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The  -war  costume  of  the  Russian  soldier  is  not  the  same  as 
he  wears  for  parade.  Tchako  and  helmet  are  exclninged  for  the 
forage  cap,  which,  it  is  seen,  affords  but  slight  protection  against 
the  terrible  Circassian  shashka.  Circassian  nobles  sometimes 
wear  a  bi-eastplate  which  is  bullet-proof;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
small  balls  which  the  Circassians  use,  barely  pierce  through  the 
Russian  uniform,  and  even  the  bayonet  is  unable  to  ti'averse  the 
Circassian  breastplate.  In  such  a  case  the  Russian  soldier  falls 
beneath  the  blows  of  his  enemy,  if  he  does  not  cleverly  rush 
upon  him,  seize  him  round  the  waist,  throw  him  down  and  kill 
him. 

The  light  war  unifoi'm  of  the  Russian  soldier  is  a  matter  of 
necessity ;  for  he  could  not  endure  heavy  accoutrements  on  his 
terribly  fatiguing  marches.  In  order  to  render  it  as  light  as 
possible,  a  linen  bag,  fastened  with  a  leathern  strap,  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  infantry  knapsack,  in  which  he  carries  his  tobacco- 
pipe,  brushes,  and  the  little  pot  used  to  boil  soup;  for  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  likes  warm  food,  and,  if  he  can  procure  nothing 
better,  boils  water  and  shi*eds  his  bread  into  it.     In  the  bag  are 
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his  provisions  for  six  days,  Ms  necessary  linen,  and  a  small 
mirror.  To  tliese  objects  a  prayer-book  is  sometimes  added; 
and  any  one  in  possession  of  such  an  article  usually  receives  the 
honorary  office  of  reader  during  the  halt.  As  soon  as  the 
march  recommences,  he  retires  into  his  notliingness,  and  his 
place  is  occupied  by  the  merry  story-teller,  who  makes  them 
forget  the  fatigues  of  the  march  by  the  narration  of  all  sorts 
of  funny  tales  and  anecdotes. 

On  the  march  the  soldier  is  allowed  to  carry  his  musket  as 
he  pleases,  on  his  shoulder  or  his  back,  in  order,  by  this  change, 
to  make  the  weight  less  perceptible.  The  muskets  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  are  very  heavy,  and  not  always  of  the  best  quality. 
It  is  natural  that  much  elegance  cannot  be  expected  among 
soldiers,  more  especially  if  they  are  serving  in  the  Caucasus. 
His  boots,  whose  soles  are  strengthened  with  hobnails,  are  pulled 
on  over  the  trousers,  and  he  carries  his  cloak  in  a  bundle  over  his 
shoulder.  He  is  always  ready  and  in  good-humour ;  for  when 
in  the  field  he  receives  a  daily  ration  of  wine.  The  officer  hopes 
for  promotion  and  orders.  The  baggage  is  laid  on  arabas — carts 
with  two  immense  wheels — the  music  strikes  up,  and  the  column 
sets  itself  in  motion. 

This  music  is  generally  a  subject  of  great  surprise  to  the 
mountaineers.  When  it  echoes  through  the  quiet  aouls,  the  in- 
habitants hurry  out,  and  listen  to  the  strange  and  novel  tones. 
Many  creep  up  quite  close  to  the  ii.  struments,  and  hold  their 
ear  to  the  sounding-holes ;  we  were  even  once  witness,  that  one 
of  these  children  of  nature  laid  his  ear  in  a  listening  position 
ujion  the  stick  of  the  drum- major. 

The  column  marches  further  :  it  is  long,  and  appears  to  have 
no  end ;  for  the  ground  is  sometimes  of  sucli  a  nature,  that  the 
troops  are  compelled  to  march  in  Indian  file.  The  column  is 
visible  at  a  considerable  distance ;  for  the  glistening  bayonets 
reflect  the  beams  of  the  sun.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  form  the 
rearguard,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  line  perform  the  duty  of  re- 
connoitring the  country. 

When  it  is  intended  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  soldiers 
march  so  noiselessly,  that  a  bii'd  would   be  heard  to  fly.     As 
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tlie   enemies'  spies  creep  about  in  every  direction,  tlie  leadei-s 
of  the  expedition  keep  its  object  a  profound  secret. 

We  will  join  the  column  after  it  has  ascended  the  mountain, 
and  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  wbicli  will  give  us  an  insigbt  into  therr  ideas  ^ 
and  thoughts. 

"See  !"  said  one,  "folks  always  declared  that  the  clouds  were 
ice,  but  they're  nothing  more  than  fog." — "  Do  you  see,"  another 
adds,  "  the  rainbow  ou  the  rock  1  folks  tell  it  di-aws  up  water; 
but  there's  not  a  di-op  to  be  seen  on  the  rock  where  it  has 
rested.  It  is  only  the  reflection  of  the  sun." — "Ah!"  says 
another,  "  if  we  keep  on  climbing  so  high,  we  shall  reach  heaven. 
How  great  is  the  power  of  God  !" 

It  is  impossible  to  look  down  from  the  summit  of  these 
mountains  without  feeling  giddy.  The  deep  ravines  which  in- 
tersect the  ground,  frighten  even  the  boldest;  and  yawning 
abysses  appear  always  ready  to  swallow  any  unfortunate  man 
whose  foot  slips.  But  for  all  this,  one  soldier  says  to  the 
other : — 

"  Look  there,  those  stones  are  quite  round  below  us :  some  are 
large,  some  small :  the  large  ones  containing  little  ones.  Do 
they  come  from  heaven,  or  do  they  grow  there  1  It  can  be  no 
good  spirit  that  plays  with  such  balls." — "  ^Yhen  we,"  says 
another,  "get  to  Arabia  (Avaria)  or  to  India  (the  aoul  of 
Audi),  we  shall  find  such  a  quantity  of  Burkas  that  we  can  make 
tents  out  of  them." 

Another  picture.  The  column  halts;  the  arms  are  piled 
pyramidically;  and,  if  there  is  sufficient  room,  tents  raised.  If 
the  space  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  officer  satisfies 
himself  with  his  cloak,  upon  half  of  which  he  lays  himself. 
Fires  are  lighted,  and  each  warms  himself  in  turn.  Those  who 
are  sleepy  go  to  sleep  when  they  like,  and  sometimes  their 
cloaks  are  attacked  by  the  flames.  In  such  cases  they  Avakt; 
him  and  say,  "  Thou  hast  caught  a  fox." 

The  samovar  (tea-kettle)   always  accompanies  the  officers  oi' 
the   same    tent.     How  good  is  tea  upon  these  marches!     Id 
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warms  and  cheers  the  tlriuker  j  and  though,  when  dnmk  everyday, 
it  is  only  regarded  as  a  usual  beverage — under  these  circum- 
stances is  a  welcome  treat. 

Bich  oflBcers  take  all  sorts  of  provisions,  wine,  poultry,  and 
porter,  on  their  baggage-carts  with  them.  But  the  poor  ones 
have  nothing  but  millet  flour  and  tallow,  and  mutton  either 
roast  or  smoked.  When  it  rains  continuouslj^,  the  water  makes 
its  way  through  the  tents,  and  soaks  clothes  and  all.  Their 
condition  is  then  so  unpleasant,  that  it  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
frightful  summer  heat,  which  torments  the  soldiers  with  un- 
quenchable tliirst. 

When  the  column  reaches  a  friendly  aoul,  the  inhabitants 
come  up  and  bring  fruit,  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  for  sale.  They 
receive  Bussian  money  for  them,  but  prefer  silver  to  copper,  and 
will  only  take  the  latter  at  half  its  value. 

With  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  the  column  again  starts; 
but  the  march  in  the  mountains  is  often  so  fatiguing,  that  only 
fifteen  versts,  a  little  more  than  ten  miles,  are  traversed  in  a  day. 
It  often  happens  that  the  guns  can  only  be  carried  over  the 
mountains  on  the  shoulders  of  the  troops.  A  cannon  is  the 
terror  of  the  Circassians.  They  call  it,  exaggerating  its  effect, 
"  a  thousand  men,"  or  jokingly,  "  the  Emperor's  pistol." 

"WTien  the  Bussians  punish  an  aoul  which  has  rebelled,  it  is 
rarely  attacked  unawares.  The  inhabitants  then  desert  their 
dwellings  before  the  Bussians  come  up,  cany  off  all  they  possess, 
and  only  leave  the  naked  walls  behind.  They  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  take  the  requisite  steps  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Bussian  forces,  or  to  meet  them  with  a  shower  of  bullets  in 
■suitable  places.  In  such  cases  their  crops  are  destroyed,  and 
their  saklis  burnt  down. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  inhabitants  remain  in  the  village, 
and  intrench  themselves  in  their  subterraneous  cabins,  which 
must  in  such  a  case  be  taken  by  storm,  and  which  can  only  be 
done  with  a  great  sacrifice  of  lives.  The  Bussians  are  obliged  to 
bi-eak  down  the  walls  in  order  to  go  from  one  sakli  to  another, 
while  a  storm  of  bullets  is  poured  upon  them  from  above.     The 
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"battle  tlien  rages  in  the  lanes  and  upon  the  rocks.  It  is  a 
desperate  contest  of  man  to  man,  in  which  bayonet  and  sword 
contend  against  the  Circassian  dagger  and  sabre. 

The  Circassians  regard  their  arms  as  their  most  valuable  pro- 
perty. They  preserve  and  hand  them  down  to  their  posterity 
as  the  most  holy  relics;  and  hence  we  find  in  their  possession 
the  rarest  sabres,  the  most  valuable  poniards,  lances  from  the 
time  of  the  Cnisades,  or  Italian  pistols  with  Latin  inscriptions, 
which  give  an  account  of  the  maker  and  fii'st  possessor  of  the^e 
weapons. 

As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Circassian  arms,  the  fact 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  barrels  of  the  Russian  muskets  have 
frequently  been  cut  through  in  battle  by  one  stroke  of  the 
shashka.  The  Russian  officers  would  do  well  to  use  sabres  of 
the  same  sort.  The  Circassians  have  leai-ned  how  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  bayonet;  wlule  the  Russian  soldiers  are 
ignorant  how  to  guard  ofi"  the  furious  blow  of  the  Cii'cassian 
shashka.  The  Russians  usually  fire  without  taking  aim.  This 
is  very  proper  opposite  a  regular  line,  but  not  against  the  scat- 
tered Circassians.  Finnish  tirailleurs  have  in  consequence 
been  lately  sent  to  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Russian  method  of 
firing  has  been  improved,  though  the  Russians  are  still  far 
inferior  to  the  French,  English,  or  Prussians,  in  this  respect. 

V/hen  an  aoul  is  attacked,  the  defenders  are  cut  down,  and 
the  women  and  children  carried  ofi"  as  prisoners.  During  the 
fight  no  pardon  is  granted.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which 
of  the  belligerent  parties  is  least  cruel  to  its  j^risoners.  The 
captives  of  the  Caucasians  become  slaves,  and  are  forced  to  work 
in  the  fields,  or  they  are  shut  up  in  prisons,  where  they  are 
frequently  beaten,  until  their  ransom  anives.  Natm-ally  much 
depends  on  the  humour  of  the  master,  into  whose  hands  they 
fall,  and  some  chain  up  their  prisoners  during  the  night.  As 
regards  the  barbarous  custom  of  running  short  horse-hairs 
through  the  heels  of  the  prisoners,  to  prevent  them  from  esca}> 
ing,  this  is  very  rarely  done,  and  only  to  those  who  have  made 
repeated  attempts  at  flight. 

The  Circassians  make  a  distinction  between  a  deserter  and  a 
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prisoner.  Everj  one  who  comes  voluntarily  to  them,  is  hospi- 
tably received,  and  there  are  several  Russian  deserters,  who  live 
quietly  in  Lesghi  or  Circassian  villages.  They  have,  in  fact, 
become  Circassians,  and  have  wives  and  children.  The  Circas- 
sians, however,  distrust  renegades,  although  less  so  than  the 
Algerians,  who  always  forced  deserters  to  fight  in  the  first  rank. 
As  the  Russian  soldiers  on  duty  in  the  Caucasus  are  usually  well 
treated,  and  the  mode  of  life  among  the  mountaineers  possesses 
no  great  attraction  for  them,  they  are  seldom  tempted  to  desert, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  being  recaptured  and  hav- 
ing to  run  the  gauntlet.  Even  among  the  Poles,  the  deserters 
are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected. 

Among  the  troops  of  the  Caucasus — which  is  a  species  of 
militaiy  and  political  Botany  Bay  for  Russia — 'there  is  a  nu- 
merous class  of  men  who  are  in  a  most  peculiar  and  exceptional 
position — we  mean  the  degi'aded.  It  might  be  presumed 
that  this  class  would  furnish  a  great  number  of  deserters,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  degraded,  who  are  not  punished  for 
any  dishonest  action,  are  treated  so  indulgently  that  they  never 
think  of  joining  the  enemy.  The  officers,  when  not  on  duty, 
continue  to  associate  with  their  former  comrades;  while  the 
privates  treat  them  with  the  same  respect  as  before.  Of  course, 
a  general  or  commander-in-chief  is  more  particular ;  for  instance, 
he  cannot  invite  a  degraded  to  his  table,  &c. 

Among  the  most  notorious  Russian  deserters  we  may  men- 
tion Kussnetsoff,  a  gunner  of  the  Russian  artillery,  who,  be- 
cause his  general  gave  him  a  severe  punishment  for  an  oversight, 
deserted  to  Schamyl,  and  box'e  with  him  an  in'econcilable  hatred 
against  Russian  nobles  and  oflS.cers.  He  continually  begged 
Schamyl  to  place  the  life  of  every  Russian  ofiicer  who  was  cap- 
tui'ed  at  his  disposal :  but  the  Circassian  sultan  always  refused  to 
accede  to  this  wish.  One  day,  however,  when  Schamyl  had 
again  taken  two-aud-twenty  Rvissian  officers,  KussnetsoflT  swore 
that  he  would  have  their  lives.  He  stopped  the  provisions  sent 
them  from  the  Russian  camp,  opened  a  cask  of  honey,  and  found 
in  it  a  letter  addressed  to  a  lieutenant-colonel  among  these 
officers,  in  which  the  mode  of  escaping,  together  with  the  other 
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officers,  was  explained  to  him.  Kussnetsoff  showed  this  letter  to 
Schamyl,  and  received  permissiou  from  him  to  dispose  of  the 
prisouei-s  in  what  way  he  thought  proper.  He  had  them  all 
hanged. 

Atatschikoff,  a  Cossack  officer,  who  deserted  to  the  Circassians 
in  consequence  of  an  insult  received  from  his  superior  officer, 
was  not  so  cniel  to  Gleboff,  the  adjutant  of  General  Xeidhardt, 
who  was  sent  with  despatches  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Atatschikoff, 
who  heard  of  it,  induced  the  Circassians  to  lie  in  ambush  for 
him  on  the  road  to  Stavropol,  and  received  orders  to  carry  out  this 
project  himself  with  six  Lesghis.  Gleboff  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary courage;  but  was  forced  to  yield  after  receiving  a  veiy 
dangerous  wound.  He  regained  his  liberty  eventually  for  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  silver  rubles. 

There  are  even  cases  of  Circassians  deserting  to  the  Russians, 
although  this  will  hardly  be  credited. 

Baron  Turnau,  the  adjutant  of  General  Gurko,  went  in  dis- 
guise among  the  Ubychs,  in  order  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
their  country.  He  was  i-ecognised,  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  suffered  terriblv,  as  his  ransom  was  a  lon^r  time  in 
arriving.  A  slave  of  the  chieftain  who  kept  him  prisoner,  mur- 
dered his  master,  whose  conduct  had  excited  his  vengeance, 
liberated  the  baron,  and  carried  him  back  to  the  Russians  on 
his  own  horse. 

The  Circassians  never  suffer  the  bodies  of  their  brothers  to 
lie  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  would  sooner  resign  the  victory  than  desert  their  dead; 
and  after  every  engagement  they  send  a  deputation  to  ask  them 
from  the  Russians.  One  day  General  Rayeffski,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  said  to  them  as  he  gave  up  their  fallen  country- 
men, "  I  do  not  wage  war  upon  the  dead;"  the  Circassians  replied, 
"  We  will  pray  God  that  he  will  not  suffer  thy  body  to  remain 
unburied,  if  thou  shouldst  ever  fall  in  battle." 

The  Russians  also  carry  off  their  dead  when  they  can,  and, 
more  especially,  the  Cossacks  are  very  particular  about  paying 
the  last  honours  to  their  fallen  brethren. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  occur  to  the  Russians  on  their  re- 
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treat.  The  enemy  wait  for  them  in  the  forests  and  defiles ;  and 
if  the  Russians  have  not  observed  the  precantion  to  occupy  the 
latter  beforehand,  which  is  not  always  possible  in  distant  expedi- 
tions, they  lose  more  men  through  it  than  during  the  whole  of 
themarch,  without  mentioning  the  booty,  which  is  often  taken  from 
them  again,  with  a  portion  of  their  own  baggage.  The  retreat,  upon 
which  prisoners  and  wounded  have  generally  to  be  conveyed,  is 
always  diiScult,  and  surrounded  by  dangers  of  every  description. 
The  march  of  the  army  is  more  fatiguing,  and  demands  more 
victims  than  even  the  battle  itself  Besides  this, fever  and  pestilence 
cause  great  destruction  in  the  Eussian  army ;  and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, from  the  inquiries  that  have  alreatly  been  made,  that 
20,000  men  are  annually  carried  off  by  disease. 

The  question  will  very  naturally  be  asked.  When  will  this 
war  terminate?  The  subjected  aouls  revolt  again  as  soon  as 
the  Russians  retire,  or  the  Murids  arrive  there;  and  the 
Russian  officers  assert,  that  there  will  never  be  j)eace  in  the 
Caucasus  until  all  the  inhabitants  are  destroyed — a  measure 
which  is  almost  impossible,  however  great  Russia's  desire  to 
carry  it  out  may  be.  It  is  true  that  colonies  roight  be  established, 
but  the  population  of  Russia  is  not  so  numerous  that  she  can  spare 
any  for  this  purpose;  and,  in  addition,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  do  not  desire  to  leave  their  fertile  fields  for  the  sake  of 
cultivating  patches  of  rook. 

The  Russian  forts  are  too  far  apart  to  render  material  assist- 
ance to  any  one  of  them  that  is  menaced ;  while  the  Circassians 
can  concentrate  their  forces,  and  would  probably  be  able  to  de- 
stroy these  forts  in  detail,  if  they  possessed  any  knowledge  of 
the  strategic  art,  or  had  artillery  at  their  command.  In  the 
meanwhile  they  make  fuiious  inroads  upon  the  Russian  colonists, 
carry  off  their  flocks,  and  at  times  the  wives  of  the  Cossacks. 
Besides  this,  the  Russian  forts,  although  very  numerous,  are  far 
from  suflacient  to  carry  out  the  object  designed. 

The  system  of  forts  which  the  French  formerly  employed  in 
Algiers  was  given  up  by  Marshal  Bugeaud,  and  instead  of  them 
light  columns  were  introduced  with  considerable  advantage. 
However,  the  movements  of  troops  are  much  more  difllcult  iu 
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tlie  Caucasus  tliau  in  Algiers,  and  tlie  Russians  still  have  mucli 
to  learn  frona  the  French  in  the  art  of  \\ar.     The  highest  point 
of  the  Atlas  mountains  is  7000  feet,  but  that  of  the  Caucasus, 
17,000.     In  addition  to  this,  the  forests  of  the  Caucasus  present 
far  greater  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  troops  than  is  the  case  in 
Algeria.     In  both  countries  there  are  swamps.     But  in  Algiei's 
saklis  are  unknown.      The  French  soldier,  too,  is  far  more  adapted 
for  a  highland  war  than  the  Russian,  who,  in  an  irregular  skirmish, 
where  he  does  not  feel  a  neighbour  at  his  side,  generally  loses  his 
presence  of  mind.     Russian  soldiers  must  be  concentrated  in  large 
bodies,  and  be  constantly  under  command — and,  so  long  as  there  is 
not  a  change  in  this  system,  the  Russian  soldier  will  never  become 
a  good  tirailleur.     The  Russians  did  not  learn  the  plan  of  punish- 
ing the  enemy  by  razzias  from  the  French,  for  the  Cossacks 
never  carried  on  warfare  in  any  other  fashion,  and  Yermoloff 
was  the  first  Russian  general  who  practised  the  system. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  change  very  advantageous  for  both 
parties,  could  the  Emperor  of  i:ussia  lend  the  Emperor  of  France 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  of  his  light  Cossacks,  to  pursue  the 
Beduins  and  Kabyles  in  the  Algerian  plains :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  light  and  active  Zouaves,  Tirailleurs,  and  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  carry  on  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Tcherkess  and  the  Tchetchenzes,  fi'om  bush 
to  bush,  and  from  rock  to  rock. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

DAGANOFF'S    captivity. A    DESERTER  CONVERTED  TO  ISLAMISM. — MAJOR    KAS- 

KOMBO    AND    HIS    FAITHFUL     SERVANT,    IVAN     SMIRNOFF. A  COSSACX  AMOXfi 

THE  CIRCASSIANS. CAUCASIAN    ROBBER    LIFE. THE    GERMAN  PHYSICIAN  AND 

THE  GRATEFUL  CIRCASSIAN. ANECDOTES  OF  THE  WAR. 

Count  Potocki,  in  bis  "  Voyage  dans  les  Steppes  d' Astrakhan 
et  du  Caucase,"  mentions  a  Russian  officer  of  tlie  name  of  Daga- 
nofi^  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  tbe  Tcbetcbenzes  while  going 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father.  As  he  belonged  to  tbe  femily  of 
the  Dimex'3  of  Noghai  Krasnai,  he  was  better  treated  tlian  the 
rest,  and  his  knowledge  of  tbe  Tartar  languages  was  of  great 
service  in  alleviating  his  sufferings;  the  women  more  especially 
took  an  interest  in  him,  and  he  was  frequently  allowed  to  asso- 
ciate with  them,  and  bis  chains  taken  off.  After  a  captivity 
of  six  months,  be  was  at  last  exchanged  for  a  Circassian  prisoner, 
and  thus  regained  bis  liberty. 

A  soldier  of  tbe  Kur  regiment  Avas  for  a  length  of  time  kept 
a  prisoner  by  tbe  Lesgbis,  and  was  eventually  liberated  by  his 
own  regiment,  which  formed  part  of  the  expedition  of  1837. 
He  related  that,  in  tbe  same  aoul  in  which  be  was  kept  prisoner, 
a  deserter  lived  who  bad  been  converted  to  Islamism;  but  when- 
ever be  saw  him  be  begged  for  the  cross,  which  the  Russians 
wear  on  their  bosom,  which  be  would  kiss,  thus  evincing  bis 
penitence  for  giving  up  bis  original  belief. 

Major  Kaskombo,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  tbe  port  of  Lars,  was  escorted  to  that  place  by  about 
fifty  Cossacks.  Tbe  Tcbetcbenzes  received  information  of  this, 
laid  wait  for  tbe  major,  and  attacked  him  with  a  very  superior 
force.     Half  of  the  Cossacks  were  cut  down,  and  tbe  others  de- 
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termined  to  sell  tlioir  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  barricaded 
themselves  behind  their  dead  horses.  A  Tchetchenze  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  Russian  language,  or  else  was  a  deserter, 
cried,  "  It  is  not  our  intention  to  do  you  any  harm :  give  us  up 
your  major,  and  then  go  in  peace." 

When  the  major  heard  this,  he  voluntarily  advanced,  and 
gave  himself  up,  to  prevent  any  farther  bloodshed.  He  had 
scai-cely  done  so  when  a  Russian  corps  appeared,  which  had 
hurried  up  to  his  assistance,  but  the  Circassians  contrived  to 
get  off  in  safety  with  their  prisoner. 

A  soldier,  by  name  Ivan  Smernoff,  the  major's  servant,  would 
not  leave  his  master,  and  consequently  sought  him  out  among 
the  Circassians,  with  the  intention  of  liberating  him  if  possible^ 
and  in  this  he  eventually  succeeded. 

The  two  prisoners  were  sent  to  a  distant  aoul,  and  then  en- 
trusted to  the  charge  of  an  old  Tchetche,  called  Ibrahim,  who 
had  lost  two  sons  in  the  engagement  with  the  Russians,  and 
was  delighted  at  having  found  an  opportunity  to  avenge 
liis  misfortune  by  ill-treating  the  prisoners.  The  Tchetchenzes 
demanded  ten  thousand  rubles  for  the  major,  who  wrote  several 
letters  on  the  subject:  but,  as  it  seems,  the  Russian  government 
at  that  day  pursued  the  plan  of  not  ransoming  prisoners,  in 
order  to  "ive  the  Circassians  no  inducement  to  make  them. 

Ivan  exerted  himself  to  lighten  the  heavy  weight  of  his  chains, 
by  instructing  his  guardian  in  the  preparation  of  Russian 
food  and  beverages.  The  major  spent  his  time  in  singing  to 
the  guitar,  and  the  Tchetchenzes,  who  are  great  admirers  of 
music,  very  frequently  commanded  him  to  display  his  skill.  Ivan 
danced  in  the  Cossack  fashion,  and  succeeded  by  this  and  other 
schemes  in  gaining  the  favour  of  his  mastei's;  and,  finally,  when 
the  Imam  of  the  aoul  said  to  him,  that  his  chains  should  be  re- 
moved if  he  would  change  his  religion,  this  ftiithful  servant  made 
the  sacrifice,  in  order  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the  liberation  of 
his  master. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  doubts  about  his  sincerity,  he  accom- 
panied the  Tchetchenzes  on  one  of  their  expeditions  across  the 
Terek.     The  Circassians  were  repulsed,  and  Ivan,  who  wore  the 
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Russian  cap  and  uniform,  became  tlie  rnai'k  for  the  bullets  of  the 
Cossacks,  but,  fortunately,  was  not  hit.  While  crossing  the 
river,  he  saved  the  life  of  a  Tchetchenze,  who  swore  eternal  fiiend- 
ship  with  him,  and  whose  sisters  afterwards  informed  Ivan  that  a 
plot  had  been  formed  to  kill  him,  as  he  was  feared  and  distrusted. 
The  Circassians  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  and  Ivan  deter- 
mined to  die  or  to  escape  on  this  night.  As  he  was  not  allowed 
to  speak  with  the  major,  they  conversed  by  means  of  singing. 
On  this  night  there  was  a  great  deal  of  music,  for  they  had  so 
much  to  discuss. 

At  last,  Ivan,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  gave  his 
keener  Ibrahim,  who  was  sitting  near  the  fire,  such  a  well- 
directed  and  tremendous  blow,  that  he  fell  back  into  the  flames, 
and  was  unable  to  extricate  himself.  Ivan  then  strangled  the 
old  man's  wife,  who  hastened  in  on  noticing  the  smell  caused  by 
Ibrahim's  burning  beard,  as  well  as  the  child,  which  might  have 
betrayed  them  by  its  cries. 

The  key  of  the  major's  chains  could  not  be  found  in  Ibrahim's 
pockets,  and  they  were  consequently  compelled  to  attempt  their 
escape  in  the  best  manner  tliey  could.  Ivan  guided  his  master, 
and  at  last  carried  him,  until  they  reached  a  cabin,  when  the 
major  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  his  chains.  They  had 
chosen  a  road  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one  in  which  the 
Circassians  would  probably  pursue  them.  They  had  gained  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  looked  down  on  the  plains  on 
wdiich  the  Russian  array  was  encamped:  but  Kaskombo,  ex- 
hausted by  his  exertions,  could  not  proceed  further.  Ivan  then 
went  alone  to  an  aoul  which  was  subjected  to  the  Russians, 
where,  after  looking  for  an  isolated  cabin,  he  promised  the  oc- 
cupier one  hundred  silver  nibles  if  he  would  assist  the  major. 
The  Circassian  agreed,  and  helped  to  carry  the  major  to  the  Rus- 
sian camp.  In  this  manner  a  captivity  of  eighteen  months 
terminated,  during  wdiich  the  private  had  entirely  changed  charac- 
ter with  his  superior  officer. 

A  French  traveller  spoke  in  Anapa  to  a  Cossack  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  a  colony  of  Russians,  during  an  inroad  of 
the  Circassians  into  Kuban.       He  remained  a  long  while  with  a 
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Circassian  prince,  wlio  made  him  work  in  the  fields,  and  wished 
him  to  many  a  Circassian.  As  the  Cossack,  however,  strangely 
declined  this  yiroposition,  he  was  shut  up  with  his  feir  bride, 
and  so  compelled  to  marry  her.  In  order  to  revenge  himself 
for  the  ill-treatment  to  which  his  master  had  subjected  him,  he 
shut  him  up  in  his  own  house,  set  fire  to  it,  and  then  fled  with 
his  wife  to  an  adjoining  hill,  whence  he  watched  with  delight 
the  progress  of  the  flames.  He  now  proceeded  to  another  prince^ 
whom  he  knew  to  be  an  enemy  of  his  former  master,  and  who 
treated  him  very  well,  probably  out  of  gratitude  for  having  freed 
him  from  his  foeman.  Sold  and  resold  an  innumerable  number 
of  times,  the  Cossack  at  length  reached  Constantinople,  and  re- 
turned thence  to  Anapa  in  a  Turkish  vessel. 

Next  to  slavery,  the  predatory  life  of  the  Circassians  is  most 
adapted  to  attract  public  attention;  for  while  it  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  among  us,  and  even  from  our  romances,  it  is 
in  the  fullest  developemeiit  in  the  Caucasus,  where  even  princes 
do  not  hesitate  to  carry  on  their  robberies  openly. 

Abdullah  Bey,  son  of  the  Cadi  of  Tabasseran,  opposed  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy  all  the  designs  of  the  Russians  to  attach 
him  to  their  interests,  probably  because  he  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  robberies  he  carried  out  on  a  great  scale, 
that  the  Russian  offers  possessed  no  attraction  for  him.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  was  another  Daghistani  prince, 
Muhammad  Khan,  who  evinced  the  greatest  desire  to  be  on 
amicable  terms  with  the  Russians,  and  to  recover  the  princi- 
pality of  Ulumey,  which  his  father  had  lost  by  his  breach  of 
faith  to  the  Russian  general,  Radaboff.  He  obtained  gun- 
powder from  the  Russians,  imdermined  the  house  of  the  robber 
prince,  and  blew  him  up  with  his  family  and  all  his  guests. 
For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  receiving  the  incomes  of  several 
aouls. 

In  Yekaterinodar,  Moritz  Wagner  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
a  German  physician  attached  to  the  military  hospital,  who  had 
been  twice  degraded  in  consequence  of  duels.  The  Circassians 
frequently  asked  his  assistance,  but  they  prefer  payment  in  pro- 
visions rather  than  in  money.     After  a  sanguinai-y  contest,  the 
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physician  found  among  the  dead  an  aged  Circassian,  who  still 
evinced  some  signs  of  life.  He  had  him  cai-ried  to  his  house,  and 
he  owed  his  recovery  to  the  kind  nursing  of  the  physician  and 
liis  v/ife.  He  was  a  mullah,  and  fled  again  to  his  home  as  soon 
as  he  was  capable  of  enduring  the  fatigue.  Soon  after  a  young 
Circassian  came  to  the  physician,  and  begged  him  to  o-o 
with  him  and  visit  a  patient.  The  Circassian  led  him  rather  a 
long  distance  into  the  house  of  the  mullah  whose  life  he  had 
saved,  and  who  by  feigning  a  disease,  as  was  afterwards  proved, 
earnestly  implored  him  to  stay  several  d&js  with  him.  During 
this  time  the  Tcherkess  made  a  marauding  expedition  to  the 
stanitza  where  the  doctor  lived.  This  predatoiy  attack  was 
perfectly  successful,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cossack  village 
who  did  not  find  their  death,  were  carried  off  as  prisonei-s — a 
fate  which  would  indubitably  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
doctor,  had  not  the  mullah  enticed  him  away  by  this  stratagem. 

We  will  end  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  campaign 
of  1841,  as  extracted  from  the  diary  of  a  Russian  officer  engaged 
in  the  expedition;  for  it  gives  a  most  interesting  and  detailed 
account  of  the  Circassian  mode  of  waifare. 

Through  Schamyl's  restless  exertions,  in  the  year  1840  a  great 
number  of  the  peaceful  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern 
line  had  resumed  hostilities,  both  in  the  west  and  the  east. 
Still,  things  liad  become  far  more  unfavourable  to  Russia's 
authority  on  the  Sundja,  the  Terek,  and  along  the  Koissu,  where 
Schamyl's  power  was  universally  recognised,  than  in  the  stejipes 
of  the  Kuban  and  the  Laba.  General  Grabbe's  personal  appear- 
ance on  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  North  wan,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary.  From  all  quarters  news  arrived  at 
Grotschnoi  of  the  desertion  of  peaceful  aouls  and  clans.  The 
exertions  of  many  long  yeai's  now  appeared  entirely  useless. 
Grotschnoi  was  cut  off  from  the  line  of  the  Terek  by  the  deser- 
tion of  the  Tchetchui  tribes  between  tlie  Simdja  and  the  Terek; 
the  war-cry  resounded  from  the  peaceful  aouls  of  smaller  and  larger 
Tchetchnia;  even  beyond  the  Koissu  several  tribes  revolted,  and 
menacing  movements  were  perceptible  among  the  Kumyks. 

General  Grabbe  started,  iu  the  spring  of  1841,  with  a  portion 
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of  his  staff  and  a  military  escort  from  Stavropol,  on  his  journey 
to  Tjervlenna,  on  the  Terek.  He  had  given  orders  to  penetrate 
directly  into  the  country  of  the  independent  Tchetchenzes,  with- 
out paying  attention  to  the  revolted  clans  around,  and,  before  all, 
conquer  and  destroy  Tcherkey  on  the  Koissu.  This  town,  as  the 
chief  commercial  emporium  of  northern  Daghistan,  was  of  im- 
mense impoi'tance  to  the  mountaineers,  and  so  far  its  occupation 
would  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  Russians. 

In    Tchervlenna  the  troops  were  to  assemble  from  various 
points  on   the  line,  and    preparations  for  the  impending  cam- 
paign were  made  here.     This   stanitza   has   existed   since  the 
reign  of  Catharine  II.     At  that  time  it  was  built   by  a  muti- 
nous cavalry  regiment,  which  was  sent  here  as  a  punishment. 
When  the  soldiers  had  established  their  abode,  they  carried  out 
a  second  rape  of  the  Sabines,  by  making  inroads  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tchetchenzes,  and  carrying  off  their  women.     The 
descendants  of  these   wild  soldiers  are  now  celebrated  as  the 
finest  i"ace   of  men  in  the  whole  of  the  Russo-Caucasian  terri- 
tory.    Their  women  have  retained  their  primitive  manners  and 
costume — they  have  only  abolished  the  veil ;  and  the  men  of 
Tchervlenna  observed  many  habits  of  the  Tchetchenzes.      If  we 
also  take  into  considei'ation  that  all  the  Cossacks  of  the  line, 
and  very  many  officers  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  army,  have 
assumed  the  comfortable  Circassian  dress  in  lieu  of  the  uniform, 
which  is  almost  \;nbearable  in  this  hot  climate,  you  might  almost 
have  fancied  at  Tchervlenna,  that  you  were  in  an  aoul  of  the 
mountaineers.     The  Tchervlenna  Cossacks  bear  a  great  phy- 
siognomical affinity  to  the  Asiatics,  whose  virtues  and  vices  they 
also  share  to  a  considerable  extent.       At  least  the  length ened 
stay  of  Russian  officers  on  leave  in  this  stanitza,  seems  to  indi- 
cate something  else  than  the  mere  use  of  the  hot  baths  in  the 
vicinity. 

Schamyl,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  appeal',  for  his  person, 
to  have  given  up  reprisals  for  this  rape  of  the  Tchetchenzi 
women ;  for  his  harem  is  pi'incipally  composed  of  Russian 
Christians,  and  a  few  years  back  he  cai-ried  off,  in  a  razzia  of 
this  description,  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  of  Mosdok.     Unfor- 
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innately,  tlie  hvr  days  of  our  stay  in  Tchervlenna  were  too  much 
occupied  with  other  business,  to  allow  me  to  inquire  more 
closely  into  all  these  matters. 

The  march  was  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Terek  to  Tchede- 
rinskaia.  Here  more  troops  belonging  to  the  expedition 
joined  us,  the  Terek  and  Akai  were  crossed,  and  we  then  jjro- 
ceeded  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Andreyeff. 

Here  we  were  surprised  by  the  news  that  General  Golovine 
had  advanced  from  Tiflis,  on  the  great  eastern  military  road,  as 
fir  as  Tarki,  then  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction  through 
Northern  Daghistan,  as  far  as  the  Koissu,  and  attacked  Tcherkey 
from  the  water  side,  without  sending  General  Grabbe  any  infor- 
mation. This  seemed  the  more  extraordinaiy,  as  the  command 
of  this  expedition  belonged  to  the  general  of  the  Army  of  the 
ISTorth,  through  the  position  of  Tcherkey.  But  events  of  this 
natui'e  frequently  occur,  even  in  the  Caiicasus.  Hence  it  is 
natural,  in  consequence  of  the  great  independence  of  the  various 
leaders,  that  misunderstandings  take  place  among  them,  which 
lead  to  rivalry,  though  no  one  generally  suffers  through  it  ex- 
cept the  poor  soldiers,  whose  lives  are  thrown  away;  and  yet 
Russia  is  forced  to  such  immense  sacrifices  in  the  Caucasus, 
that  every  man  here  uselessly  lost  is  of  double  value. 

On  this  occasion  Golovine's  attack  was  unsuccessful,  for,  on 
the  water  side,  Tcherkey  was  perfectly  defended  by  masses  of 
rock,  in  which  the  Tchetchenzes  had  formed  embrasures  and 
breastworks;  the  river  itself,  although  narrow,  forcing  its  way 
through  rocks  with  frightful  rapidity,  could  neither  be  crossed 
in  boats,  nor  was  it  possible  to  build  a  bridge.  After  General 
Golovine  had  uselessly  bombarded  the  rocks  of  Tcherkey  for 
several  days,  and  many  Russians  had  been  killed  by  the  Tchet- 
chenzes, who  were  protected  from  our  fire,  he  perceived  the  im- 
practicability of  his  attempt.  Simultaneously,  he  was  informed  of 
our  approach;  and  he  therefore  left  a  small  corps  under  General 
Vegesack  before  the  town,  while  he  himself  crossed  the  Koissu 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Daghistan,  near  Kozdek,  and  tried 
to  join  Grabbe's  army.  We  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  marched  in 
a  southerly  direction  from  Andi'eyefi",  engaged  in  constant  skir- 
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mislies  with  the  enemy,  who  awaited  us  in  the  forests  and  beliind 
rocks,  and  met  Golovine's  troops  on  the  Indjkeh  (a  confluent  of 
the  KoTssu),  near  the  defile  of  Kubar. 

A  battle  scene,  which  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  Adighe  as  w^arriors  and  allies,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
■witnessing  during  our  march  from  Andreyeff.  Six  mounted 
Tchetchenzes  had  been  surrounded  by  our  men  in  a  wood.  They 
had  retired  fighting,  and  had  at  length  reached  a  solitary  majestic 
tree,  which  served  to  protect  their  rear.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
E-ussians  poured  in  from  every  side;  and  they  perceived  that 
victory  was  impossible;  stiU  they  would  not  accept  the  pardon 
oflfered  them.  They  suddenly  drew  closer  together,  and  tried  to 
cut  a  path  through  the  surrounding  enemy.  Only  one  broke 
through  the  circle,  and  prepared  for  flight.  The  other  five  had 
thrown  themselves  from  their  horses,  and  stabbed  them  in  their 
u^^ual  fashion;  for  they  intended  to  destroy  as  many  of  their 
enemies  as  they  could.  At  this  moment  they  perceived  the 
flight  of  their  friend,  and  recalled  him.  He  immediately  wheeled 
his  horse  round,  cut  his  way  to  his  friends,  thrust  his  poniard 
into  the  chest  of  his  hoi'se,  and  fought  with  them.  They  all 
perished.  Such  are  the  men  who  form  the  Living  ramparts  of 
the  Caucasus! 

The  defile  of  Kxibar  is  the  only  way  of  access  to  that  portion 
of  the  hostile  country  in  which  Tcherkey  is  situated,  on  this 
side  the  Koissu.  But  that  this  road,  especially  at  such  a  sea- 
son of  the  year,  should  be  chosen  by  the  Russian  army,  seemed 
so  improbable  even  to  the  Tchetchenzes,  that  they  had  left  it 
unguarded.  Like  a  deep  narrow  chasm,  this  passage  intersects 
the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  Black  Mountains,  and  dense 
forests  stretch  down  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  On  the  summit,  however,  on  the  higher  and 
less  sheltered  tops  of  the  mountains,  deep  winter  still  brooded  : 
snow  and  ice  seemed  to  render  it  impossible  to  pass.  Just  before 
entering  the  ravine,  the  news  arrived  that  Schamyl  was  hurrying 
up  with  8000  men,  by  forced  marches  from  Tcherkey,  in  order 
to  occu])y  the  pass.  To  anticipate  him  was  impossible,  so  great 
was  the  exhaustion  among  the  troops.     Night  but  slightly  cooled 
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the  oppressive  lieat  of  tlie  past  clay.  A  cloudless  sky  promised  the 
next  day  of  equal  warmth,  and  the  confused  noises  which  reached 
our  ears  from  the  forest-clad  mountains,  announced  a  few  hours 
later  the  arrival  of  the  Tchetchenzes  beyond  the  first  and  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  defile.  The  Murids,  as  usual,  had  accom- 
panfed  the  terrible  Schamyl.  These  Murids  form  a  species  of 
guard  to  him.  Descended  from  the  noblest  families,  they  have 
collected  round  their  chieftain,  and  consecrated  themselves  to 
death  in  defence  of  their  fixtherland  and  the  Koran.  They  take 
and  receive  no  pardon.  Their  caps  are  made  of  white  cloth  as 
a  mark  of  distinction,  while  the  other  warriors  are  accustomed 
to  select  various  colours. 

In  the  night  Generals  Grabbe  and  Golovine  drew  up  the  plan 
for  the  following  day.  In  pursuance  of  this,  the  whole  army  of 
operation  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  two  flank 
columns,  the  left  commanded  by  General  Klugenau,  the  right  by 
Colonel  Labinzoflf,  were  to  march  up  the  mountains  which 
bounded  the  road,  drive  the  enemy  from  the  forest,  and  thus 
secure  a  safe  jjassage  for  the  artillery  and  baggage  behind  them. 

It  was  still  quite  dark  in  the  valley  when  the  signals  for 
starting  were  given ;  but  day  was  dawning  along  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  glistened  on  the 
snow-clad  peaks.  While  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  deep  silence, 
the  monotonous  chant  of  the  Tchetchenzes  echoed  across  to  us 
from  the  adjoining  forest.  It  was  their  morning  prayer,  and 
their  hymn  of  death,  whose  sounds  accompanied  their  prepara- 
tions for  resistance.  As  they  threw  up  their  little  breastworks, 
we  could  see  their  clothes  at  times  gleaming  through  the  trees, 
and  their  forms  gliding  among  the  rocks.  The  march  began. 
Not  a  shot  had  yet  been  fii-ed.  But  as  the  hills  began  to  grow 
steeper,  the  first  shots  were  heard.  With  every  step  the  ground 
on  either  side  became  more  fatiguing. 

I  was  soon  forced  to  send  back  my  horse,  and  to  clamber  on 
foot  from  one  column  to  the  other.  The  soldiers  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  use  their  muskets  for  support.  They  could  only  return 
the  bullets  showered  on  them  from  above  by  leaning  against  trees. 
And  the  higher  they  climbed  with  intense  labour,  the  more  vio- 
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l^nt  the  fire  of  the  Tchctchenzes  became.  But  the  sii^ht  of  their 
falling  comrades  rendered  our  soldiers  desperate.  They  rushed 
up  the  mountain  with  all  the  courage  of  despair,  and  with  utter 
contempt  of  death.  At  every  step  almost  inevitable  destruction 
awaited  them.  At  one  moment  pressing  on  at  full  speed,  then 
driven  back — at  one  moment  protected  by  trees,  and  tlieu  entirely 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  each  fought  not  so  much  to  gain  the 
pass,  but  for  his  own  life. 

And  while  death  thus  reaped  a  glorious  harvest  in  the  forest, 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  above  and  below,  while  the  fire  of 
the  small  arms  grew  momentarily  fiercer,  the  thunder  of  our 
guns  reached  us  from  the  plain,  and  echoed  fearfully  through 
the  mountains.  Thus  it  was  for  the  whole  morninfr  and  after- 
noon  ;  at  the  same  time,  a  tropical  sun  was  blazing  in  the  cloud- 
less sky.  Prodigies  of  valour  were  performed  on  both  sides. 
The  most  dangerous  portions  of  our  route  were  suiTUOunted  by 
nightfall.  At  last — the  sun  had  long  departed — our  troops 
reached  a  clear  plateau.  The  forest  entirely  ceased,  and  the  fly- 
ing horsemen  disappeared  in  the  ravines  and  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains before  us,  which  we  had  still  to  scale.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  we  saw  Schamyl  and  his  Murids  galloping  along  the 
road,  on  his  way  to  his  aoul  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 

During  the  whole  day  we  had  only  traversed  a  verst  and  a 
half;  and  even  our  rest  at  night  was  bi-oken  by  the  unendur- 
able heat.  The  next  day,  frequently  exfiosed  to  the  fire  of  the 
Tchetchni  guerillas,  we  continued  our  march  to  the  Snowy 
Mountains.  The  ground  soon  became  so  difficult,  that  the 
camels  and  the  baggage  remained  a  long  way  behind  the  infantry. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  sharp  wind  was  felt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Snowy  Mountains,  and  at  last  a  most  tremendous  snow-storm  fell 
upon  us.  In  the  morning  we  had  almost  been  killed  by  the 
heat,  and  now  we  walked  on  snow,  and  sank  soon  afterwards  up 
to  our  knees.  Our  cloaks,  and  other  means  of  warminw  our- 
selves,  were  partly  with  the  baggage;  but  some  were  left  behind 
in  Tchervlenna,  But  the  train  and  the  artillery  could  not  come 
up  with  us  before  nightfall;  they,  therefore,  camped  several 
vei-sts  in  our  rear,  while  the  soldiers  wet  through,  frozen,  hun- 
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gry,  thirsty,  and  fatigued  to  death,  were  forced  to  pass  the  night " 
upon  the  highest  peaks.  It  was  a  dreadful  time.  But  fatigue 
prevented  them  from  feeling  their  sufferings  so  acutely ;  and  at 
last  a  bright,  clear  morning  dawned.  The  view  which  presented 
itself  to  us  was  so  magnificent,  that  it  even  drew  exclamations 
of  admiration  from  our  exhausted  soldiers.  Several  northern 
spurs  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus  lay  almost  beneath  our  feet,  with 
their  magnificent  forest  verdure  and  red-brown  summits,  upon 
which  the  mountain  lakes  gleamed  like  diamonds  in  the  morning 
sun — and  at  other  points  thin  masses  of  mist  rose  and  collected 
iuto  a  cloud,  exposing  to  our  view  Daghistan,  beyond  these 
mountains.  Forests  and  meadows,  intersected  by  the  glistening 
streams,  extended  to  an  immense  distance ;  a  few  aouls  and 
stanitzas  peeped  out  with  their  white  stucco  walls,  and  on  the 
horizon  a  brilliant  silver  belt  sparkled — it  was  the  Caspian  Sea. 
To  our  left  lay  the  more  level  country  of  the  Kumyks,  traversed 
by  numerous  streams,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
To  the  right,  however,  the  eye  lost  itself  in  the  thousand  snow- 
covered  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  which  rose  regularly  behind 
each  other,  and  disappeared  in  the  horizon  in  the  light  morning 
mist. 

When  we  afterwards  descended  into  the  plain,  the  news 
reached  us  near  Kabar,  that  Tcherkey  had  surrendered  to  the 
small  corps  left  to  besiege  it.  This  occurred  in  the  following 
way.  General  Yegesack,  on  learning  that  Schamyl  had  left  the 
town  with  the  gi-eater  portion  of  his  troops  in  order  to  meet  us, 
had  employed  this  moment  of  confusion  among  the  garrison,  to 
carry  his  troops  across  the  KoTssu  lower  down,  and  then  he  had 
commenced  the  bombardment  from  the  land  side.  After  some 
resistance,  the  weak  garrison  was  compelled  to  capitulate  on 
condition  of  a  free  passage.  General  Vegesack  unfortunately  fell 
in  the  contest. 

Our  expedition  was  thus  terminated ;  for  the  capture  of 
Tcherkey  had  been  intended  as  the  finale  of  the  first  expedition 
of  the  year.  After  the  soldiers  had  been  allowed  a  few  days' 
rest,  we  marched  on  the  old  road  back  to  Tchervlenna,  but  slightly 
harassed  by  the  enemy.     Here  General  Grabbe  remained  several 
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weeks,  and  then  went  to  Grotschnoi,  to  commence  the  bnililing 
of  the  forts  upon  the  new  line  of  the  Sundja.  On  arriving  there, 
the  general  immediately  ordered  the  building  of  Sakan-yurt  to 
be  commenced.  This  place  is  about  twenty  versts  to  the  we.st 
of  Grosnaya,  on  the  Sundja.  "When  we  arrived  there,  we  found 
the  opj)osite  bank  of  the  narrow  stream  covered  with  dense  forests ; 
and  this  circumstance  the  Tchetchenzes  turned  to  the  bestaccount, 
in  spite  of  sentries  and  patrols.  While  our  soldiers  were  working 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  tliey  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  the 
other,  where  they  were  entirely  sheltered  by  the  dense  foliage; 
and,  like  all  Asiatics,  they  were  such  excellent  marksmen,  that 
we  were  soon  forced  to  devise  serious  measures  to  check  this. 
Before  we  set  about  building  houses  there,  patrols  crossed  over 
to  the  opposite  bank.  Yv'hile  one  part  of  the  troops  occupied 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  from  the  Sundja,  another  por- 
tion cut  down  the  trees  which  stood  nearest  the  river.  In  this 
manner  the  wood  was  cleared,  the  hiding-place  of  the  Tchetchen- 
zes destroyed,  and  ourselves  allowed  some  peace,  at  least  during 
the  day. 

But,  in  lieu  of  this,  a  much  more  harassing  night  attack  took 
place ;  for  while  the  Tchetchenzes  had  left  us  bef^  re  unassailed 
after  nightfall,  they  now  crept  up  to  our  pickets,  advanced 
posts,  and  sentries,  and  shot  them.  Several  attacks  of  the  same 
natui'e  were  also  made  from  the  land  side,  and  soon  every  light 
in  the  encampment  became  a  target  for  the  enemies.  A  rein- 
forcement of  the  pickets,  as  well  as  numerous  patrols,  could 
scarcely  diminish  these  incessant  attacks,  and  a  return  of  the 
fire  was  of  equally  slight  service. 

At  last  oi'ders  were  given  not  to  answer  the  shots.'  They 
fired  for  a  little  while  on  the  first  evening  after  this  plan 
was  piTrsued,  but  they  soon  ceased,  and  a  question  echoed 
through  the  silence  of  the  night :  Why  we  did  not  return  their 
fire ;  did  we  despise  them  ? — We  want  to  sleep ;  go  to  bed  youi'- 
pelves,  was  the  reply.  The  Tchetchenzes  laughed  and  made  a 
great  noise,  but  not  a  shot  was  fired.* 

*  Would  any  more  hiprlily  cultivated  enemy  have  acted  with  such  nobility  of 
mind  as  tliese  "  savage  Asiatics?" 
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It  would,  however,  liave  been  ridiculous  to  expect  that  this 
mode  of  defence,  based  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  Tchet- 
chenzes,  would  last  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  as  we, 
regardless  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  foe,  continued  building  our 
castle.  After  the  completion  of  the  task,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  into  the  Little  Tchetcheuia,  to  clear  the  country 
nearest  the  river.  The  result  was  veiy  trifling.  A  couple  of  aouls 
were  destroyed,  a  few  herds  carried  off,  and  several  Tchetchenzes 
taken  prisoners.     But  there  was  no  decisive  enfragement. 

On  our  return  from  this  expedition,  the  building  of  the  second 
fortress  on  the  Sundja,  Nagan-yurt,  about  twenty  versts  to  the  west 
of  Sakan-yurt,  was  commenced  and  iinished  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, without  any  particular  impediments  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  orders  had  arrived  for  a  more  important 
expedition  to  be  undei-taken  into  the  Little  Tchetchenia,  which 
commenced  at  the  close  of  September.  Expeditions  of  this  kind 
have  been  so  repeatedly  described,  and  the  mode  of  fighting  is 
so  entirely  similar  at  the  various  points  of  the  Caucasus,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  give  any  more  detailed  account  of  ours. 
Nor  did  we  have  any  decisive  engagement  on  this  occasion, 
although  the  war-cry  was  heard  from  all  the  forests  around  us. 
At  a  few  aouls,  which  our  troops  destroyed,  a  more  lively  en- 
gagement took  place.  Just  as  a  huge  vessel,  in  traversing  the  sea, 
leaves  a  long  visible  furrow  behind  it,  while  the  waves  break, 
yield,  and  still  rejoin  on  either  side — so  our  army  marched 
through  the  Tchetchenia.  Immediately  in  its  path  there  were 
no  enemies;  but  they  tormented  us  incessantly  on  either  flank, 
and  met  together  in  our  rear.  The  expedition  left  no  perceptible 
traces  among  them.  Here  and  there  a  Russian  signal  flag— a 
burning  aoul — glistened  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  of  foliage.  A 
few  prisoners  and  several  herds  of  cattle  formed  our  trophies. 
This  expedition  might  possibly  appear  at  St.  Petersburgh  more 
successful  than  it  really  was. 

Our  course  was  as  follows.  From  Grosnaya  we  mai'ched 
S.E.  to  the  commencement  of  the  mountains,  passed  several 
Streams,  scaled  mountains,  traversed  forests,  till  at  last,  after 
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following  the  left  bank  of  the  Kasba  to  the  N.E.,  we  again 
reached  Eussian  gi'ound,  between  AndreyefF  and  Mamatiurt, 
about  the  end  of  October.  Of  all  the  hostile  aouLs,  the  most 
remarkable  was  one  containing  nearly  all  stone  houses.  It  is 
true  we  found  it  utterly  deserted ;  but  in  nearly  all  the  houses 
surgical  instruments  and  large  stores  of  medicinal  herbs  had 
been  left — a  clear  sign  that  the  village  was  princijmlly  inhabited 
by  Asiatic  physicians.  Had  our  surgeons  learned  the  use  of 
these  herbs,  that  would  have  been  the  most  valuable  result  of 
the  expedition.  For  the  physicians  of  the  mountaineers  possess 
such  a  superiority  over  the  Russians,  in  treating  the  most 
dangerous  wounds  by  bandages,  which  are  moistened  by 
decoctions,  &c.,  made  from  their  indigenous  plants,  that  the  latter 
do  not  attempt  to  deny  their  inferiority. 

In  the  management  of  their  instruments,  especially  in  probing, 
and  the  immediate  perception  of  the  nature  of  a  wound,  they  are 
extremely  clever.  Unlortunately  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  come  to  the  Russian  camp  to  see  patients,  and  they 
keep  their  pharmaceutical  as  AveU  as  chirui-gic  knowledge  most 
anxiously  hidden  from  Europeans.  Only  this  much  is  certain, 
that  nearly  every  one  who  has  fonght  in  the  Caucasus  can 
mention  instances  in  which  our  surgeons  despaired  of  a  cure, 
while  the  Circassian  physicians  could  effect  it  in  a  short  time, 
and  generally  without  any  considerable  operation.  Similar  ex- 
periences the  Russians  also  made  formerly  in  the  Persian  war. 

At  a  few  versts'  distance  from  Andreyeff,  the  expedition 
found  many  thousand  trusses  of  hay,  which  the  Tchetchenzes 
had  collected  here,  in  order — as  we  afterwards  discovei-ed — to 
have  food  for  their  hordes  in  their  vicinity,  during  a  meditated 
inroad  upon  the  Kumyks.  This  hay  was  burnt.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent sight,  when  these  almost  countless  pillars  of  fire  shot  up 
into  the  silent  sky,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  gleamed  with 
a  purple  tinge.  The  continual  destruction  of  conquered  aouls, 
this  ruining  of  crops,  the  carrying  off  of  herds,  as  is  practised  by 
the  Russians,  must  give  the  whole  Caucasian  war  a  stamp  of 
barbarity.  But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  to  accom- 
plish the  proposed  end,  the  weakening  and  final  subjugation  of 
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the  Tcherkess,  any  other  mode  of  figliting  would  not  be  so  satis- 
factory. The  experience  of  nearly  100  yeai'S  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, proved  that  the  enemy,  if  mei'ely  expelled  from  their 
villages,  will  not  rest  from  the  contest  for  an  instant,  but  attack, 
harass,  and  surprise  the  Russians  with  increased  fury.  But  by 
destroying  the  villages  and  crops,  a  part  of  the  warriors  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  at  home,  to  build  new  villages  deeper  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  meanwhile,  the  Russian  army  gains  time  to  settle 
itself  firmly  in  some  newly  conquered  place.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  conduct — not  of  Russia* — but  of  a  few  officers 
during  this  war,  has  frequently  outstepped  the  bounds  of  neces- 
sary severity. 

After  the  expedition  through  the  Tchetchenia  was  ended,  the 
troops  dispersed  again  to  return  to  the  different  forts  along  the 
line,  and  General  Grabbe  hurried  back  to  Stavropol.  The  mili- 
tary year  of  1841  appeared  to  be  terminated  ;  but  Schamyl  had, 
in  the  meanwhile,  collected  an  army  once  moi'e  in  the  country  of 
the  Gumbetes.  By  the  threat  of  a  fine  of  one  silver  ruble,  or 
fifty  blows  for  every  one  who  did  not  come  in,  he  had  assembled 
all  the  fio-htinc:  force  of  both  the  Tchetchenias,  and  in  this 
manner  now  stood  at  the  head  of  1.5,000  men.  With  the  speed 
of  lightning  tliey  then  poured  over  the  country  of  the  Kumyks, 
surprised  the  inhabitants,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Russians, 
burned  down  their  villages,  made  them  prisoners,  drove  oif  their 
flocks,  and  even  menaced  Kisliar.  The  officer  commanding  at 
that  fort  inconsidei-ately  marched  into  the  open  country  against 
Schamyl,  with  only  one  hundred  men  and  two  guns.  In  a  mo- 
ment they  were  overpowei-ed,  the  majority  cut  down,  and  the 
cannon  carried  off 

The  commandants  of  the  fortresses  Grosnaya  (General  Als- 
cheffisky),  and  Tchervlenna  (Colonel  VoinarolTky),  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  received  information  of  this  misfortime,  and  hurried 
out  of  their  forts,  in  oi-der  to  unite  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  so 
cut  ofl'  his  retreat.  The  detachments  were  only  about  two  versts 
apart,  when  Schamyl  suddenly  came  up,  divided  his  troops  into 
three  columns,  attacked  the  Russians  on  the  right  and  left,  but, 

*  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  Russian  oiliccr  who  is  speaking. 
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in  the  meanwhile,  carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the  guns 
on  the  open  road  between  them. 

This  campaign  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  altering  the 
circumstances  of  the  Caucasian  war  of  the  present  day.  Not 
only  were  these  two  guns  the  first  which  were  lost  to  the  Rus- 
sians (the  Emperor's  pistols,  as  they  termed  them,  cari-ied  off 
a  few  years  previously  from  the  sea  forts  by  the  Avarians,  could 
not  be  employed  in  the  field),  but  this  inroad  of  Schamyl  into 
the  country  of  the  Ubychs,  was  the  chief  inducement  for  the 
unhappy  expedition  of  the  Russians  during  the  following  year 
into  the  country  of  the  Gumbetes,  in  which  General  Grabbe  lost 
more  than  1000  men,  and  above  100  ofiicers.  It  is  notorious 
that  this  misfortune  was  followed  by  his  recal,  and  equally  noto- 
rious that  this  recal  caused  the  removal  of  Golovine  from  his 
post,  as  well  as  General  Sass  obtaining  leave  for  an  indefinite 
time.  These  great  changes  in  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war, 
produced  the  unhappy  defensive  system  of  the  year  1843,  whose 
finale  is  formed  by  the  immense  losses  of  the  Russians  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  the  same  year. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
RUSSIAN  AGGRESSION  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 

There  are  two  events  which,  during  later  years,  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Europe  in  a  high  degree, — the  struggles  of  the 
French  in  tlie  piratical  States  of  Africa,  and  those  of  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  nations  of  the  Caucasus.  Through  their  obstinacy 
and  perseverance,  as  well  as  through  the  streams  of  blood  which 
flowed,  and  the  important  consequences  which  may  emanate 
from  them,  these  struggles  have  in  feet  acquired  a  value  which 
renders  them  worthy  of  closer  examination. 

While  Persia  and  the  powerful  Osmanli  empire  were  gi'adually 
sinking  into  political  paralysis,  and  the  power  of  the  world- 
threatening  crescent  seemed  utterly  desti'oyed,  we  saw  in  aston- 
ishment two  vigorous  nations,  which  till  then  had  scarce  been 
mentioned  in  history,  rise  from  the  bosom  of  Islamism,  and  with 
armed  hand  defy  two  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Europe. 
Through  their  boldness  these  nations  at  that  day  claimed  our 
surprise;  through  their  strength  and  perseverance,  they  now 
acquire  our  admiration. 

The  war  of  the  French  with  the  Arabs,  and  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  Tcherkess,  have  often  been  regarded  from  the 
same  point  of  view  ;  but  the  analogy  between  these  two  contests 
is  to  be  found  in  their  present  condition,  and  not  in  their  origin. 

At  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  every  one  knew  pretty  accurately 
the  designs  which  France  pursued  in  her  operations,  and  the 
reasons  which  justified  these  designs.  The  documents  were  open 
for  the  inspection  of  the  whole  world,  and  every  event  may  be 
followed  with  certainty  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to 
the  present  day. 
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It  is  quite  difFerent  with  the  Russo-Circassian  "war.  About 
tlie  real  origin,  Europe  hardly  knows  any  thing;  and  about  its 
-levelopemeut  and  present  condition,  only  so  much  is  known  as 
travellers  choose  to  tell  us,  principally  on  hearsay  evidence. 

When  France  speaks  of  projects  of  civilisation,  we  understand 
this,  for  we  have  all  visited  the  French  school ;  and,  if  we  have 
not  learned  more  from  them,  it  is  assuredly  not  the  fault  of  our 
schoolmasters. 

But  when  Russia  proposed  to  take  a  nation  under  the  protection 
of  her  knout,  we  shudderingly  draw  back  from  such  a  frightful 
picture,  and  the  words  involuntarily  escape  our  lips :  "  Woe 
to  those  who  are  condemned  to  become  the  scholai-s  of  such 
teachers." 

W^hat  induced  the  Russians  to  march  their  armies  into  the 
Caucasus?  what  ends  have  they  in  view?  and  by  what  are  these 
ends  jiistified? 

Russia  herself  has  lately  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  an 
answer  to  the  above  question,  as  some  justification  of  her  autho- 
I'ity :  our  examination  will  show  how  far  this  reply  is  satisfactory. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  defence,  as  contained  in  the  work 
of  M.  Fonton,*  may  be  condensed  into  the  following  sentence : 
"  The  Caucasus  has  ever  been,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
its  history,  the  scene  of  sanguinary  contests  between  Europe  and 
Asia;  in  the  progress  of  destruction,  the  actors  have  only 
changed  from  time  to  time;  but  the  course  of  events  and  the 
parts  have  always  remained  the  same.  For  centuries,  Russia 
has  been  preparing  for  the  part  assigned  her  by  destiny;  and 
w^hen  she  was  eventually  driven,  by  the  force  of  events,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  Caucasus,  she  only  fulfilled  the  course  of  immutable 
destiny." 

This  argument  is  of  the  most  menacing  importance  to  the 
whole  of  Europe;  for  where  could  we  possibly  mention  any 
country  which  has  not  been,  as  far  as  history  extends,  the  scene 

*  La  Russie  dans  I'Asie  Mineure,  &c.,  &c.;  par  F<;lix  Fonton,  Chevalier  des 
Ordres  de  Sainte  Anne,  de  Saint  Vlad,  &c.     Paris,  1846. 
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of  repeated  sanguinary  struggles;  and  who  can  foresee  wlilther 
Russia  may  fancy  herself  summoned  by  Providence,  and  where 
her  armies  may  be  driven  by  the  force  of  events? 

Among  the  nations  belonging  to  history,  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  were  the  first  who  contended  for  the  possession  of  this 
country;  their  desolating  expeditions  were  followed  by  the 
murderous  battles  of  the  Eomans  and  Pax-th£B;  the  third  act  of 
the  sanguinary  drama  is  occupied  by  those  barbarous  hordes, 
who,  pouring  from  Central  Asisf,  bore  terror  and  destruction 
into  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 

Christianity,  which  was  introduced  into  Georgia  and  Arme- 
nia about  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  instead  of 
extinguishing  the  sparks  of  disunion  by  the  gentle  breath  of 
love,  fanned  them  into  the  bright  flame  of  destruction.  Instead  of 
love,  it  brought  hatred ;  and  revenge,  instead  of  conciliation.  Its 
devotees,  or  rather  the  devotees  of  the  sects  which  sprung  from 
its  bosom,  continued  the  horrors  which  the  barbarians  had  com- 
menced. The  spirit  of  unity  finally  descended  on  the  contend- 
ing parties,  not  through  the  charity  of  Christianity,  but  through 
the  pressing  necessity  of  entering  into  a  powerful  alliance  against 
a  new  and  dangerous  foe. 

With  the  reign  of  Ardjir-Babe-Khan,  the  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Sassanides,  commences  a  long  period  of  misfortune 
and  persecutions  for  the  Christian  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  who 
found  war-desiring,  irreconcilable  enemies  in  the  believers 
in  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  which  wei'e  then  in  a  period  of 
new  developement  in  Persia.  And  when  the  empire  of  the  Sas- 
sanides,  convulsed  by  internal  quarrels,  was  hastening  to  its  end, 
and  the  tree  of  Christianity,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  blood- 
stained lands  of  Colchis  and  Armenia,  had  taken  firm  root,  a  new 
storm  burst  over  these  countries,  which  were  thirsting  for  peace, 
with  the  victorious  banner  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca. 

The  glorious  reign  of  David  II.,  and  of  his  great  successor,  the 
celebrated  Thamar,  only  seemed  to  grant  the  exhausted  nations 
the  blessings  of  peace,  in  order  to  render  the  next  period  of 
terror  and  desti-uction  more  painful  and  perceptible.  The  hordes 
of  the  Mongol  Tartars,  forming  the  rearguard  of  the  "reat  mi- 
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gration,  poured  themselves  over  the  counti'ies  from  the  Cyrus  to 
the  Borysthenes,  aud  hekl  them  in  their  iron  bondage  fur  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half 

"We  will  pass  over  in  silence  the  description  of  the  obstinate 
battles  and  horrors  which  later  emanated  from  the  schism  of 
the  sects  of  Omar  and  Ali,to  an  examination  of  the  weighty  events 
which  forced  Russia  to  enter  the  Caucasus.    M.  Fonton  says : — 

"  After  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow  had  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Tartars,  aud  had  thus  become  the  representative  of  the 
Kusso-Sclavonic  power,  it  subjected  Kazan  (1553),  took  Astra- 
chan  four  years  later,  and  utterly  annihilated  the  horde  bearing 
the  name  of  that  city.  The  renown  of  these  deeds  had  spread 
even  across  the  Caucasus,  and  commercial  connections  were 
formed  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Mistress  of  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Volga,  Russia  also  took  possession  of  the  lower  mouths  of 
the  Terek  and  Koissu,  and  subjugated  the  i-ulers  of  Tumen 
(Tarku) ;  at  the  same  time,  she  possessed  the  best  opportunity 
to  fight  with  success  against  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea,  and  ojjen 
a  road  to  the  Black  Sea." 

This  passage  speaks  for  itself,  and  scarcely  requires  comment. 
If  Russia,  because  she  is  mistress  of  the  Volga,  believes  herself 
justified  in  also  becoming  mistress  of  the  mouths  of  the  Terek 
and  Koissu  because  they  flow  into  the  Caspian  Sea — if,  further, 
she  subjugates  the  rulers  of  Tumen,  to  extend  her  commercial 
relations  in  Daghistan — and  if,  after  this  has  been  eftected,  she 
evinces  a  desire  for  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea — we  simply  per- 
ceive in  this  the  ever-living  principle  of  Russia  to  extend  in 
every  direction  ;  but  in  vain  do  we  seek  for  that  pressure  of 
circumstances  which  drove  her  to  this  extension,  nor  do  we  find 
her  guided  in  her  conduct  by  any  other  law  than  that  of  the 
stronger. 

We  will  not  weary  our  readers  by  repeating  all  the  endless 
tirades  which  M.  Fonton  produces,  to  prove  that  Russia,  for 
removed  from  all  selfish  views,  was  finally  induced  solely  by 
Christian  love  to  incorporate  Georgia  with  her  possessions. 

Only  at  times  does  M,  Fonton,  when  writing  of  facts  which 
ai-e  no  longer  a  secret  to  any  one,  let  the  claw  of  greed  peep  out 
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from  ben ea til  the  cloak  of  Russian  charity;  but  then  he  exerts 
all  his  eloquence  to  prove  that  Russia,  if  she  benefited  one 
country,  was  perfectly  justified  in  repaying  hei'self  for  it  in 
another. 

Thus  he  confesses  that  Peter  the  Great,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  seize  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  turned  his 
entire  attention  to  the  occupation  of  India — an  idea  which  a 
premature  death  unfortunately  prevented  him  from  carrying  out, 
but  which  he  left  as  a  sacred  charge  to  his  successors.  This 
alone,  in  our  opinion,  shows  the  true  j^olicy  of  Russia,  which 
the  nonsense  about  sympathy  and  Christian  duties  only  serves 
to  conceal. 

The  reasons  which  induced  Russia  to  interfere  in  the  affiiii's 
of  the  nations  of  the  Caucasus,  are  the  same  which  formerly 
induced  Philip  of  Macedon  to  interfere  in  Greece.  But  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  whether  the  result  will  be  the 
same,  remains  for  futurity  to  answer. 

Russia  afforded  one  country  protection  and  assistance,  in  order 
to  have  the  right  of  conquei'ing  another;  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  choose  her  proteges  among  the  Christian  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  rather  than  from  the  converts  to  Islamism. 

Throucrh  a  series  of  intriirues  and  machinations  of  the  most 
disgusting  character,  through  bribery  and  oppression,  the  Musco- 
vite policy  at  length  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in 
inducing  George  XIII.,  Prince  of  Georgia,  to  give  up  his  throne 
and  dignity,  for  himself  and  successors,  in  favour  of  Russia.  In 
the  chapter  headed  Etciblissement  de  la  Russie  au  dela  du  Caucase, 
M.  Fonton  says  : — 

"  When  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  his  manifesto  of  the 
12th  September,  ISOl,  declared  his  readiness  to  take  possession 
of  the  Geoi'gian  throne,  he  listened  to  the  magnanimous  prompt- 
ings of  his  heart. 

" '  Not  to  increase  our  forces  (he  said,  in  his  proclamation  to 
the  Georgian  nation),  not  through  selfish  views,  not  to  enlarge 
an  empire  whose  boundaries  already  extend  so  far,  do  we  take 
on  ourselves  the  bvu'den  of  the  throne  of  Georgia  :  the  feeling  of 
our  dignity,  honour,  and  humanity,  have  alone  imposed  on  us 
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the  sacred  duty  of  listening  to  your  cries  for  help,  of  averting 
from  your  heads  the  misfortunes  which  oppress  you — and  of 
introducing  a  powerful  government  in  Georgia,  which  is  capable 
of  exercising  justice  and  impartiality,  of  protecting  the  life  and 
property  of  each,  and  of  covering  all  with  the  a3gis  of  the  law." 

If  Russia  had  only  fulfilled  one  of  these  promises,  we  would 
pardon  all  the  prior  acts  of  oppression  which  led  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Georgia;  for  power  leads  to  imperiousness,  and  all  im- 
periousness  is  oppressive.  If  there  were  a  single  example  in 
history,  that  a  country  given  up  to  Russian  dominion  had  become 
more  flourishing,  and  its  inhabitants  more  prosperous — the  qiies- 
tiou  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Georgia  might  be  shelved;  for  a  powerful  nation  never  yet  com- 
pleted its  mission  on  earth,  without  having  done  some  act  of 
cruelty  or  oppression  to  its  weaker  neighbours,  and,  wherever  the 
right  of  the  stronger  is  exerted  for  the  welfare  of  the  weaker, 
it  is  aUowed  and  approved  by  the  judicial  sentence  of  history. 

But  when — as  is  the  case  with  Russia — power  only  exerts  its 
strength  to  suppress  instead  of  supporting,  to  destroy  instead  of 
building  up,  to  bring  desti'uction  instead  of  a  blessing,  the 
hatred  of  all  honest  men  is  concentrated  upon  it;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  each,  whom  accident  or  a  spirit  of  inquiry  leads  to  the 
scene  of  destruction,  to  contribute  his  mite,  that  the  extension, 
of  the  evil  may  be  checked,  for  which  a  clear  acquaintance  with 
it  is  the  first  and  most  important  step. 

We  may,  and  not  improperly,  compare  Russian  policy,  which 
hides  its  robber  fangs  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  with  that 
lady  so  well  known  in  jNIoscow,  who  so  fervently  kissed  the 
miraculous  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kremlin, 
to  the  edification  of  the  bystanders,  that  the  most  splendid 
diamond  upon  the  brilliantly  bedecked  statue  remained  in  her 
mouth. 

AftL-r  the  occupation  of  Georgia,  the  Russians  followed 
Potemkin's  example,  when  by  his  disgraceful  intrigues  he  utteiiy 
subjected  the  Khans  of  Crimea  to  the  Russian  sceptre  without 
a  blow.  A  species  of  committee  was  formed,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  collect  all  the  geographical  and  historical  information,  tend- 
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ing  to  support  Russia's  claim  on  the  adjoining  countries.  In 
this  the  Russians  had  perfect  liberty  of  action  as  loner  as  no 
European  power  intei'fered  in  their  affairs ;  for  they  could  prove 
to  the  ignorant  mountaineers  any  thing  they  pleased,  without 
being  convicted  of  falsehood.  How  just  these  claims  were,  and 
how  manifold  the  proofs,  we  will  attempt  to  show  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts. 

1.  The  Russians  assert  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
Kabai'dah.     This  is  founded  on  the  followinsf  reasons : — 

{a.)  Tzar  Ivan  Wassilyevitch,  the  Terrible,  married  a  daujxh- 
ter  of  Temruk,  a  Kabardian  prince,  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  Kabardians  at  that  time  were  in  amicable  correspondence 
witli  the  Russians. 

(6.)  An  expedition,  undertaken  by  the  Russians  in  1717, 
against  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  was  commanded  by  Bekovitch 
Tcherkaski,  a  Kabardian  prince — a  proof  that,  at  that  time, 
Kabardians  fought  under  the  Russian  banner.  Consequently, 
Russia  has  a  right  to  rule  over  the  Kabardah !  * 

2.  Russia  asserts  that  she  has  a  claim  upon  the  provinces  on 
the  Caspian,  because — Russian  settlements  were  established  there 
in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.f 

The  coast  nations,  who,  in  their  simplicity,  could  not  quite 
comprehend  the  Muscovite  syllogisms,  sought  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  regain  by  arms  what  had  been  torn  from  them 
by  the  same  means.  They  expelled  the  Russian  colonists  from 
Shemacha,  cut  do'WTi  all  who  offered  any  opposition,  and  thus 
frusti'ated  for  a  while  the  far-sighted  commercial  views  of  their 
enemies.  Peter  the  Great,  furious  at  the  terrible  losses  he  sus- 
tained, determined  on  taking  sanguinary  revenge  on  the  moun- 
taineers, and  subjecting  them  to  his  sceptre  for  ever,  "  not  through 
a  desire  (as  Fonton  says)  to  enlarge  his  empire  by  eccentric 
conquests,  but  to  consolidate  his  influence,  to  regulate  the  con- 

*  The  Germans  had  better  prepare  themselves  for  having  a  claim  raised 
by  the  Eiissians  on  their  fatherland  for  similar  reasons ;  for  ^vhat  a  quan- 
tity of  German  princesses  have  been  married  to  Russian  princes !  How 
many  German  commanders  have  foug-ht  under  the  Russian  standard ! 

f  "With  what  justice  Peter  founded  these  settlements  by  force  of  arms, 
■Nve  have  already  seen.  "  Because  Russia  was  mistress  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  she  also  desired  to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  Terek  and  Koissu." 
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fused  condition  of  the  different  states,  and  to  give  a  fii-m  basis  to 
the  development  of  Russian  trade." 

What  a  pity  that  the  freedom-loving  movuitaineers  of  the 
Caucasus  did  not  understand  the  philanthropic  and  disinterested 
views  which  were  to  he  the  result  of  the  Russian  desolatinc 
campaign!  What  a  pity  that  they  lost,  through  their  heroic 
resistance,  aE  the  enviable  blessings  which  would  certainly  have 
fallen  to  theii*  lot  under  the  gentle  Muscovite  sceptre ! 


Russia's  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  Pontic  littoral  are 
based  on  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829),  in  which  the 
Sultan  gave  up  to  the  Russians  all  the  country  situated  between 
tbe  Kuban  and  the  Black  Sea. 

But  it  is  a  fact  which  can  be  most  clearly  proved,  that  the 
Tcberkess  never — even  nominally — were  under  Turkish  autho- 
rity; and  that  the  Sultan  had  not  the  least  right  to  dispose  of 
these  countries  at  his  pleasure.  The  Tcberkess — of  whom  the 
majority  of  them  are  Mussulmans-— as  well  as  the  adjoining- 
littoral  tribes — Schapsughs,  Ubychs,  Dshigheti,  &c. — have  never 
stood  in  any  other  relation  to  the  Sultan  than  that  in  which 
Catholics  stand  to  the  Pope;  they  regarded  and  revered  him  as 
the  head  of  theii*  church,  but  were  as  little  subject  to  him  in  tem- 
poral affairs,  as  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  are  to  the  Pope. 

The  question.  Whether  the  Sultan  ever  exercised  a  supremacy 
in  Circassia,  and  consequently  was  justified  in  making  a  cession 
of  that  ten-itory,  was  the  subject  of  violent  debates  in  Parliament 
in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  Vixen;  and  Bell,  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  has  proved  most  incontestably,  that  the  Tcberkess 
were  never  under  Turkish  authority  either  de  jure  or  de  facto, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  claims  of  Russia  to  that  country  are 
null  and  void. 

Every  one  knows  in  the  present  day  that  treaties  are  usually 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written,  as  the  stronger 
never  scrapie  to  break  their  most  sacred  treaties  with  the  weaker, 
if  they  can  do  so  unpunished.  The  fate  of  Kracau  furnishes  the 
latest,  if  not  the  last,  proof  of  this  assertion. 
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We  must  now  attempt  to  sliew  that  Russia,  in  spite  of  the 
cession  of  Cii'cassia,  extorted  from  the  Sultan  (of  course,  only 
on  paper),  never  had  the  slightest  claim  to  this  country,  as  the 
inhabitants  never  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan. 

We  ai'e  forced,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  go  back  to  earlier 
treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Adrian ople.  Still,  we  will  make  our 
quotations  as  short  as  possible,  as  every  reader  who  wishes  for 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  documents,  can  consult  them  in 
the  well-knt)wn  "  Recueil  de  Traites,  de  Martens.''^ 

In  the  year  1744,  after  the  close  of  an  obstinate  war,  a 
treaty  was  made  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Kudjuk  Kainardji,  and  of  which 
the  third  article  is  as  follows : — 

"  All  the  Tartar  tribes,  those  of  the  Crimea,  of  Buginc,  of 
Cuban,  of  Yetissan,  of  Giambinluc,  of  Sedicul,  without  any 
exception,  are  recognised  by  the  two  Empires  as  free  nations, 
entirely  independent  of  every  foreign  power  (comme  nations 
lihres,  entierement  independantes  de  toute  2>uissance  etrangere). 
That  they  shall  be  under  the  immediate  government  of  their 
own  khan,  of  the  tribe  of  Jinghis  Khan,  who  shall  be  elected 
and  confirmed  by  the  universal  assent  of  the  Tartar  nations,  and 
is  bound  to  govern  them  after  their  original  mannei-s  and 
customs,  without  ever  being  responsible  to  any  foreign  power 
(sans  jamais  rendre  compte  a  aucune  puissance  etrangere),  in 
pursuance  of  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  will  in  no  wa}^  interfere 
either  in  the  election  or  confirmation  of  the  above-mentioned 
khan,  or  in  his  domestic,  political,  civil,  and  home  affairs;  it 
will,  on  the  contrary,  regard  and  recognise  the  said  Tartar 
nation,  in  its  civil  and  political  relations,  as  equal  to  all  other 
powers  which  govern  themselves,  and  ai'e  only  dependent  on 
God  {cjui  se  gouvernent  elles-memes,  et  ne  dependent  que  de  Dieu). 
The  ecclesiastic  ceremonies,  as  they  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  Moslem,  and  his  highness  the  Sultan  is  the  sublime  caliph 
of  Muhammadanism,  shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  decrees 
of  their  religion,  without  in  any  way  restricting  their  political 
and  religious  liberty." 
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All  that  follows  npon  this,  only  serves  to  strengthen  and 
confii'm  the  foregoing,  and  the  article  terminates  with  the 
words : — 

'•  The  Sublime  Porte  binds  itself,  and  solemnly  promises,  after 
the  example  of  Russia,  in  future  not  to  introduce  or  support  any 
garrison  or  armed  forces  in  the  said  towns,  fortresses,  countries, 
and  dwellings — further,  for  the  future,  to  appoint  no  governor 
or  officer  to  these  states,  under  whatever  appellation  it  might  be, 
but  to  leave  the  Tartars  in  perfect  liberty  and  independence, 
as  is  done  by  Russia."  From  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  it  is 
most  evident  that  both  Russia  and  Turkey  regarded  the 
countries  in  question  as  free  and  independent  for  all  ages,  and 
only  dependent  on  God.  But  if  the  reader  have  any  doubt  on 
this  head,  it  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  remove  it,  if  we  quote 
the  most  important  points  of  another  document  attached  to  the 
treaty  of  Kudjuk  Kainardji.  In  the  year  1775,  a  "convention 
explicative"  was  drawn  up  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  whose 
origin  is  sufficiently  shewn  by  the  contents  of  the  document 
itself,  to  render  any  explanation  unnecessary.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  this  Convention  we  read : — 

"Since  the  close  of  the  treaty  of  Kudjuk  Kainardji,  dated 
10th  July,  1774:  (1188  of  the  Hejra),  various  doubts  and 
misunderstandings  have  arisen  about  several  ai'ticles  in  this 
ti'eaty  relative  to  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  others,  equallv 
with  them,  free  and  independent  nations;  which  doubts  have 
spread  so  far,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  lands  are  deprived 
of  the  fruits  of  peace,  order,  and  security. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  for  the  future,  and  stop,  once  for  p,ll, 
all  such  misapprehensions,  which  may  lead  to  disputes  and  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  powers,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  empires  have  amicably  agreed  to  commence  a  new  nego- 
tiation at  Constantinople,  for  the  pui'pose  of  explaining  and  dis- 
cussing the  prevailing  doubts,  without,  however,  altering  or  re- 
stricting the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  Kudjuk  Kainardji  in 
the  sliii;htest  decrrce." 

The  first  article  of  this  Convention  is  : — 

"The  treaty  of  constant  peace,  signed  at  Kudjuk  Kainardji,  is 
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confirmed  in  all  its  force  by  the  present  Convention,  and  in 
all  points,  without  any  exception,  every  point  according  to 
its  actual  meaning,  in  such  \v;iy  as  if  the  said  treaty  were, 
%vord  for  word,  and  in  its  whole  extent,  contained  herein,  wdtli 
the  exception  of  those  articles  which  are  carefully  and  specially 
brought  forward  and  explained  in  the  articles  of  the  present 
treaty." 

Article  II.  of  the  Convention  contains  a  clearer  statement 
of  Article  III.  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  whose  verbal  repe- 
tition would  carry  us  too  far;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  the  conclusion,  which  contains  the  pimctuin 
saliens. 

"  The  Sublime  Porte,  which  has  already,  by  the  treaty  of  Kain- 
ardji, given  up  all  temporal  rights  over  the  Tartar  hordes,  tribes, 
and  races,  binds  itself  anew  by  this  Convention,  never  to  lay 
claim  to  these  rights  again  under  any  pretext  whatsoever ;  but 
rather  to  consider  and  recognise  the  said  peoples  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation,  in  accordance  with  Article  III.  of  the  afore- 
said treaty." 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  any  comment 
upon  these  documents,  which,  in  their  mo^t  material  points,  are 
so  clearly  and  sensibly  drawn  up,  that  it  appears  almost  impos- 
sible to  twist  or  turn  them  in  any  way.  We  shall  soon  see  that 
the  Russians,  in  spite  of  this,  made  the  attempt,  and  cut  the 
knot  in  Gordian  fashion,  which  they  could  not  unfasten  with 
their  practised  diplomatic  fingers. 

The  Turks  kept  their  treaties  witb  such  faith  and  constancy, 
as  honour  them  in  comparison  with  the  treacherous  Muscovites, 
for  which,  however,  they  suffered  most  terribly  afterwards,  instead 
of  being  rewai-ded — ^just  as  history  furnishes  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  a  similar  nature,  when  the  integrity  of  weak  nations,  as 
opposed  to  stronger,  is  regarded  as  folly. 

Four  years  had  scarce  elapsed,  when  the  Empress  Catharine, 
with  a  disgusting  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  and  insti- 
gated by  her  unprincipled  and  ambitious  favourite,  Potemkin, 
sent  an  army  to  the  Crimea,  to  take  possession  of  this  fertile 
country  by  stratagem  or  force. 
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Through  the  dethronement  of  Sahin  Gerai,  Khan  of  the  Crimea, 
and  through  the  occupation  of  his  territory,  "whose  liberty  and 
independence  the  empress  had  not  only  solemnly  recognised,  but 
promised  to  maintain  for  ever,  she  literally  broke  all  lier  treaties 
with  Turkey,  whose  various  points  were  so  definite  and  precise, 
that  she  could  not  twist  them  to  her  own  purposes. 

The  reader,  who  is  aware  that  even  the  most  patent  acts  of 
oppz-ession  on  the  part  of  the  i:)owerful,  are  always  based  on  the 
apjjearance  of  justice,  will  be  curious  to  learn  how  Catharine 
proceeded  to  bring  her  actions  into  unison  with  her  words. 

She  published  a  manifesto,  dated  8th  April,  1781,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  and 
of  the  Convention  Explicative  emanating  from  it,  was  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  peace  between  E-ussia  and  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  and  that,  by  the  recognition  of  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Crimea,itwas  believed  that  the  cause  of  repeated  mis- 
understandings between  the  two  powers  would  be  removed  ;  that 
the  empress,  howevei",  found  herself  deceived  in  her  expectations  : 
thei-efore,  "  animated  with  the  most  upright  desire  to  confii-m 
and  maintain  the  last  treaty  made  with  the  Porte,  through  our 
wish  to  remove  any  cause  for  dispute,  both  our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  our  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  safety  of  our  empire, 
demand   that  we  should  decide  on  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  the   Crimea  once  for  all :    for  this  purpose,   we 
in  corporate  with  our  empirethe  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  the  island 
of  Taman,  and  all  tJie  country  situate  between  the  Kuban  and 
the  Black  Sea,  as  a  just  indemnity  for  the  losses  and  expenses 
which  we  have  suffered,  in  maintaining  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  said  countries." 

The  Tartai-s  of  the  Crimea  deseiwed  their  fate  for  yielding  so 
weakly  to  it ;  but  the  Cii'cassians,  in  spite  of  all  the  manifestos 
and  armies  of  Russia,  have  proved,  with  weapons  in  their  hands, 
that  they  deserve  the  liberty  which  has  been  their  inheritance  since 
time  immemorial,  and,  jjlease  God,  will  remain  so  for  ever.  As 
a  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quntc  a  passage 
from  a  work  by  Ivan  Golovine,  a  Kussiau,  and  near  relation  of 
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General  Golovine  (who  cominaTided  in  the  Caucasus  for  several 
years),  which  possesses  great  claim  to  our  confidence. 

"  The  war  in  the  Caucasus  (he  states  in  La  liussie  sous  Nicolas 
I.)  is,  finder  the  present  circumstances,  an  utterly  fruitless  war, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Russians  persist  in  carrying 
it  on,  will  only  be  followed  by  useless  bloodshed  and  increased 
hate,  and  render  any  permanent  reconciliation  impossible. 
Russia  should,  in  the  first  instance,  declare  war  against  her  own 
employes,  who  are  her  greatest  enemies ;  and  who,  after  them- 
selves enkindling  the  quarrel,  render  it  so  destructive  in  its 
consequences,  by  plundering  and  robbing  unmercifully.  They 
sacrifice  the  advantage  of  their  country  to  their  own,  and  even 
sell  the  enemy  powder  and  arms.  They  conceal  the  number  of 
killed  ;  and  so  wretched  is  the  treatment  of  the  Russian  corps 
d'arniee,  that  not  a  single  surgical  apparatus  deserving  the  name 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hospitals.  The  generals,  for  their  part,  pro- 
long the  war,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  a  source  of  profit  and 
promotion  :  so  long,  finally,  as  the  soldiers  are  not  taught  to  fii-e, 
the  loss  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  Russians,  as' their  artillery 
is  of  little  or  no  use  to  them  in  this  utterly  irregular  warfare." 


We  trust  that  what  we  have  stated  will  suffice  to  prove  the 
truth  of  our  assertion  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter; 
that  the  Russians,  in  their  conquests  and  desolating  forays  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  on  the  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea,  were 
guided  by  no  other  principle  than  the  law  of  might.  The 
only  object  we  had  in  our  inquiry  was  an  unadorned  state- 
ment of  facts;  for  we  know  that  the  most  elaborate  argu- 
ments and  proofs  cannot  undo  the  past.  We  will  go  still  further 
and  confess,  that  our  sympathies  for  several  of  the  nations  who 
became  the  prey  of  the  robber  claws  of  the  Russian  Eagle,  are 
extinguished — for  we  repeat  it,  that  every  nation  which  patiently 
endures  a  disgraceful  yoke,  is  \inworthy  of  a  better  fate.  Our 
S"\Tnpathy  is  given  to  those  nations  who,  despite  all  the  exertions 
of  the  Russians,  have  preserved  their  liberty  to  the  pi-esent  day, 
and  to  those  who,  though  forced  to  bow  to  superior  strength,  bear 
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their  chains  with  repugnance,  and  only  await  the  favourable 
moment  to  hurl  them  from  them — just  as  the  steel  only  bends  imder 
the  pressure  of  the  hand,  in  order  to  spring  back  into  its  former 
position  with  greater  power.     These  nations  deserve  liberty, 
because  they  so  earnestly  strive  to  possess  it.     To  the  Circas- 
sians of  the  Black  Sea,  liberty  is  a  fondly  loved  mother,  who  gave 
them  birth,  and  nourished  them  at  her  breast ;  to  the  Circassians  of 
Daghistan,  she  is  a  beloved  bride,  for  whom  they  fight  and  struggle. 
In  truth,  we  could  not  imagine  any  more  wretched  lot  than 
to  see  these  powerful,  blooming  peoples,  pining  away  beneath  the 
poisonous  breath  of  Russian  ci\dlisation.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  two  nations  in  the  histoiy  of  the  present,  who  are  so  utterly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  their  characteristic  featui-es  as  the  ser- 
vile Muscovites  and  the  chivalrous  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  Russians  have  been,  since  Peter  the  Great's  iron  hand  trave 
them  the  first  blow  to  shake  them  out  of  the  darkness  of  bar- 
barism, in  a  state  of  transition,  and  form  a  chaos  whose  elements 
must  first  be  clarified  and  settled  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
form  any  judgment.     Still,  all  travellers  agi-ee  that  four  vices — 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  tree — cheating,  lying,  thieving, 
and  drunkenness — are  found  more  frequently,  and  in  a  higher 
de<n-ee  among  them,  than  in  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

In  opposition  to  these  vices,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
travellers  in  the  Caucasus,  the  distingui.'^hing  qualities  of  the 
Circassians  are — honesty,  love  of  truth,  fidelity,  and  moderation. 
Woukl  not  such  virtues,  with  that  highest  blessing,  liberty,  be 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  happiness  of  being  under  that 
di>;grace  to  humanity — the  Muscovite  government? 

In  tnith,  were  it  not  homble,  it  would  be  considered  ridiculous 
that  a  nation  like  the  Russian,  which  has  never  known  law  or 
justice  since  its  origin,  should  feel  itself  sent  to  prescribe  laws 
for  other  nations. 

"  Ojipression  and  robbery,"  Golovine  says,  "are  the  principal 
features  of  the  Russian  government.  It  has  never  been  able  to 
comprehend  that  it  is  possible  to  govern  without  oppression — ■ 
that  miklness  more  firmly  establishes  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  the  security  of  the  power  than  all  the  barbarity,  which  is 
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ill  Paissia  called  proper  severity,  just  as  tyranny  and  power  are 
there  mistaken  for  eacli  other." 

The  Russian  government  is  very  well  aware,  that  all  the  op- 
pression it  delights  to  exercise  can  only  pass  xmpunished  under 
the  protection  of  the  most  brutal  ignorance  and  moral  corrup- 
tion :  hence  it  is  that  the  chief  mystery  of  their  policy  is  based 
on  the  propagation  of  these. 

And  this  nation,  whose  rulers,  like  the  owls,  only  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  dark,  whose  policy  is  a  drag  on  all  progress — this 
nation,  which  forms  the  dark  side  of  Europe,  could  be  chosen  by 
Providence  to  bear  the  torch  of  enlightenment  into  other  coun- 
tries !  Woe  to  the  nations  that  are  condemned  to  become  the 
scholars  of  such  instructors  !  Woe  to  every  land  where  the  Rus- 
sian eagle  has  already  built  its  nest !  Woe  to  those  over  which 
its  destructive  wings  may  hereafter  be  outspread  ! 

We  know,  unhappily  too  well,  that  mere  words,  even  if  we 
ipoke  with  tongues  of  fiie,  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  check 
the  destruction  that  is  impending  over  the  nations  of  the  Cau- 
casus :  but  we  will  at  any  rate  strip  off  the  veil  from  the  truth, 
which  we  cannot  prevent,  and  expose  it  in  all  its  horrible 
nudity. 

The  Tcherkess  fortunately  know  the  whole  extent  of  the 
danger  which  menaces  them  ;  for  manv  of  the  tribes  which  now 
fight  under  Schamvl's  banner,  have  already  once  experienced  the 
blessings  of  the  Muscovite  rule,  and  it  is  a  most  pregnant  sign 
that  these  identical  tribes  are  the  most  bitter,  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable, enemies  of  the  Russians. 

Schamyl,  for  his  part,  through  the  unbounded  influence  which 
he  exercises  over  his  countryn^ien,  as  well  as  tlirough  the  firm- 
ness and  caution  with  wdiich  he  conducts  the  operations  of  war, 
gives  just  cause  for  the  liopes,  that  the  exertions  of  tlie  Rus- 
sian armies  may  never  have  any  other  result  than  to  fill  the 
ravines  of  the  Caucasus  with  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered 
countrymen. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  end  this  chapter  with  the  following 
vivid  quotation  from  Bodenstedt:  — 

"  The  Russians  have  three  inexorable  enemies  to  contend  with 
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in  the  Caucasus,  the  first  and  most  terrible  of  which  is  the  cli- 
mate—the mountains  are  the  second — and  the  mountaineers  the 
third.  How  often  is  the  traveller  rendered  melancholy  by  the 
sight  of  a  band  of  unhappy,  wasted  mercenaries,  who,  torn  from 
their  gloomy  cabins,  are  removed  into  a  more  healthy  neigh- 
bourhood, in  order  that  a  couple  of  years  may  be  added  to  their 
joyless  existence !  They  totter  along  like  shadows,  and  we  know 
not  which  appears  more  melancholy,  the  pale  countenance,  or 
the  coarse  grey  cloaks  in  which  their  wasted  limbs  are  con- 
cealed. If  we  meet  at  times  a  band  of  healthy,  active  youths, 
we  may  feel  convinced  that  they  only  arrived  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore from  Eussia,  and  have  not  yet  spent  a  summer  in  the 
Caucasus :  a  few  months  of  patience,  and  their  cheeks  will  be  as 
wan,  and  their  eyes  as  lustreless,  as  those  of  their  brothers ! 

"  I  w-as  often  oppressed  by  a  melancholy  feeling  when  I  saw 
these  newly-arrived  victims  of  war  and  pestilence  drawn  up  in 
rank  and  tile.  They  l^now  not  why  they  have  been  torn  from 
their  homes,  and  driven  thousands  of  versts  away  into  this 
strange  land:  they  know  not  why  they  fight,  nor  against  whom 
they  fight — all  that  they  know  is.  that  they  will  never  again 
.<ee  their  home !  This  sorrowful  certainty  of  an  eternal  separa- 
tion fr-om  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  this  timid  foreboding  of  a 
miserable  death,  is  expressed  not  only  in  their  features,  but  also 
in  their  songs,  which  are  nearly  all  impregnated  with  a  deep 
and  touching  feeling  of  melancholy.  The  soldier  sings,  as  it 
were  durin^^  his  liletime,  his  own  funeral  chant,  well  aware 
that  no  one  will  mourn  over  his  bier,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  sounds  more  mournfully— the  wind  which  wMstles  at 
night  through  the  mountains,  or  these  melancholy  strains. 
Truly,  such  flowers  of  melody  have  their  growth  in  blood  and 
tears!" 
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Jamais  ou  chef,  ou  citoyen 
Ne  concnit  un  projet  aussi  grand  que  le  mien. 
Ma  sectc  eleve  lame  et  la  rend  intrepide, 
Ma  foi  fait  des  heros 

Voltaire,  Mahomet. 


SUFISM  AND  THE  MLTJDS : 

OK.  THE    COXXECTION   BETWEEN   THE   DOCTRINES   OF   SUFI,  AND 
THE  SECT  NOW  FOUMED  IN  DAG  HIST  AN. 


We  have  repeatedly  meutioned  in  the  course  of  our  work, 
what  an  important  part  the  religious  element  played  in  the 
history  of  the  Daghistani  wars  of  liberation.  This  religious  ele- 
ment has  grown,  under  the  form  which  it  has  received  from  the 
consecrated  hands  of  Kasi  IMuUah  and  Schamyl,  to  such  im- 
portance that  it  already  deserves  a  niche  in  history.  It  has 
become  the  fire,  by  whose  heat  the  most  heterogeneous  elements 
were  fused  into  one  harmonious  mass :  the  cement  which  per- 
manently connected  the  tribes  of  Daghistan,  previously  dis- 
membered by  manners,  belief,  and  hereditary  enmity;  and 
finally,  as  the  most  powerful  promoter  of  the  mutual  expression  of 
strenirth  among  these  nations. 

Strange  to  say,  this  fi-esh  branch  of  faith,  so  recently  inocu- 
lated on  the  withering  tree  of  Islamism,  has  till  now  remained 
unnoticed.  A  great  deal  has  been  told  us  about  the  deeds  of 
the  mountaineers,  without  thinking  of  the  generative  principle 
which  summoned  these  deeds  into  life :  just  as  the  hurried 
wanderer  often  passes  the  foaming  mountain  torrent,  without 
thinking  of  the  lofty  source  whence  it  flows. 

All  that  we  know  from  various  writers  with  reference  to 
the  very  important  religious  movement  in  Daghistan,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  few  words  :  Schamyl  has  formed  a  new  sect, 
whose  devotees  are  called  jNEurids  ;  these,  as  a  distinction,  wear 
white  caps,  while  the  fur  caps  of  the  other  defenders  of  liberty 
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are  brown,  blue,  or  yellow.     What,  however,  is  concealed  under 
this  white  cap,  every  body  has  forgotten  to  mention. 

We  will  attempt  to  fill  up  this  gap,  at  least  partially,  by 
making  the  religious  element,  which  forms  the  centre  of  all 
the  movements  in  Daghistan,  the  prominent  featui-e  in  our 
sketch. 

Before  the  appearance  of  Kasi  Mullah,  the  greater  portion  of 
Daghistan,  which  is  now  in  revolt,  was  subjugated  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Yermoloff,  the  best  of  all  the  generals  after  ZizianofF,  who 
ever  opposed  the  mountaineers,  had  cleverly  employed  the 
confusion  that  prevailed  in  Daghistan — partly  in  consequence  of 
the  diiference  of  belief,  partly  through  the  blood-revenge,  and  partly 
by  the  long  lasting  enmity  existing  between  different  tribes — for 
the  promotion  of  Russian  interests,  and  gained  a  reputation 
among  the  mountaineers,  which  none  of  his  predecessors  or  of 
his  successors  ever  possessed. 

In  beauty  of  person,  in  bravery,  perseverance,  and  chival- 
rous sentiments,  comparable  to  the  noblest  Circassian  princes, 
Yermoloff  was  superior  to  them  all  through  his  European  education 
and  Russian ywiesse.  He  treated  the  subjected  tribes  with  con- 
ciliatory mildness,  but  the  hostile  ones  with  severity  bordering 
on  barbai'ity.  Russian,  body  and  soul,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
youthful  renown  of  his  fatherland,  he  regarded  all  means  as 
sacred  which  were  intended  for  the  advantage  of  Russia.  He  hurled 
the  torch  of  dissension  among  the  hostile  tribes,  and  helped  the 
weaker  against  the  stronger,  in  order  to  acquire  the  gratitude  of 
the  former,  and  to  subject  the  latter.  Never  has  a  victor  ruled 
more  terribly  in  the  territory  of  the  conquered,  and  yet  never 
has  a  conqueror's  name  remained  in  such  terrific,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  honourable,  remembrance,  as  that  of  Yermoloff  among 
the  nations  of  the  Caucasus. 

Opposed  to  such  a  man,  Kasi  Mullah  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  power;    the  footsteps  of  the  great  Russian  leader  became 
the  furrow  in  which  the  Murschids   of  Dasfhistan  sowed  the 
seed  of  the  new  Faith. 

This  doctrine,  evidently  only  Sufism,  modified  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment,  was  intended  to  remove  all  disunion  and 
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scliism,to  struggle  against  thatterrible  monster  the  blood-revenge, 
and  to  unite  all  the  nations  of  the  Caucasus  for  one  common  end- 
To  prove  our  idea  as  to  the  close  connection  of  Sufism  with 
the  Daghistani  doctrine,  we  will  here  qxlote  a  passage,  referring 
to  the  latter,  from  a  Russian  report,  which  was  designed  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  importance  of  the 
religious  movement  in  Daghistan.  The  passage,  when  translated, 
reads  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Daghistani  philosophers  assume  that  there  are  in  man 
three  elements,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished — the  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  moral. 

"  Of  these  three  elements,  which  together,  with  equally  eifec- 
tive  powers,  are  capable  of  equal  developemeut,  the  physical  takes 
the  lowest  place,  but  can  gain  the  upper  hand  over  the  mental 
and  moral  if  the  latter  are  neglected.  As,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  natural  imperfection,  the  physical  element  only 
too  often  becomes  the  ruling  one  in  us;  men  have  agreed,  in 
order  to  escape  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  this,  to  sub- 
ject it  to  certain  laws,  emanating  from  the  better  and  wiser 
among  them;  thus  keeping  its  strength  within  the  necessary 
limits,  and  guarding  earnestly  against  any  infringement  of 
them.  This  collection  of  laws  is  called  by  the  Moslem  the 
Sharyat. 

"  The  physical  element  is  followed  by  the  mental,  which 
arouses  and  fosters  in  man  reason,  intellect,  and  the  capabilities 
implied  thei-eby.  Still,  the  mental  element  also  requires  a  bridle 
and  moderation,  if  it  is  not  to  degenerate  into  the  tyi-ant  of 
man ;  the  Moslem  consequently  possess  a  second  book,  which 
lays  down  the  limits  for  this  element,  and  is  called  in  the  sacred 
language  the  Maarifat. 

"  The  moral  element  finally,  the  third  and  highest,  teaches 
us  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  passions,  and  leads  man,  by  soften- 
ing and  ennobling  him,  towards  the  lofty  object  of  his  existence. 
All  that  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  ennobling  our  feelings,  to 
sanctify  our  thoughts,  and  extend  our  perceptions  of  the  aU 
supreme — in  short,  all  that  leads  us  to  perfection — is  contained 
in  the  book,  called  by  the  Moslem  the  Tarykat. 
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"  In  consequence  of  the  various  explanations  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Prophet  by  the  Islamite  philosophers,  sects  or  schools, 
at  variance  with  each  other,  were  formed — as  is  the  case  in 
every  developement  of  a  new  religion — which  led  to  the  result,  that 
the  faith  of  Muhammad  was  perverted  by  ambitious  priests 
to  political  purposes.  This  political  influence  was  principally 
l^erceptible  in  the  explanation  of  the  Tarykat,  which,  although 
assumini;  the  dogmas  of  the  Koran  as  the  basis,  received  an 
entire  metamorphosis,  and,  in  this  new  form,  first  and  chiefly 
gained  ])Ower  and  influence  among  the  Persians ;  under  the  name 
of  Tarykat,  we  therefore  undei'stand,  in  general,  the  doctrines  of 
morality  mixed  with  political  tendencies  among  the  Moslem 
who  have  been  converted  to  this  sect. 

"The  chiefs  of  the  new  school  were  called  Murschids,  and 
their  followers  Murids.  How  great  the  influence  was  which 
the  spiritual  power  attained  through  this  doctrine,  is  seen  in  the 
example  of  the  Murschid  Muhammad,  who,  in  the  year  of  the 
Prophet  906  (according  to  our  chronology  1528).  mounted  the 
tlirone  of  the  Schah  of  Persia.  Originally  li^dng  only  for  his  re- 
ligion, with  increasing  secular  power,  he  evermore  pursued  simi- 
lar objects ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  ]Murschid,  Mullah  Muham- 
mad, devoted  himself  entirely  to  religious  objects,  which,  hov.-ever, 
at  a  later  date,  especially  under  his  successors,  Kasi  Mullah 
and  Hamsad-Bey,  were  perverted  to  jDolitical  purposes." 

Thiis  far  our  Russian  author.  He  represents  the  state  of  the  case, 
without,  as  it  seems,  being  acquainted  with  its  name.  The  descrip- 
tion, though  generally  correct,  yet  very  defective  in  various  pai'ts, 
leads  to  the  idea  that  the  author  had  but  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  How  much  of  the  above  is  applicable 
to  the  Murids  of  Daghistan,  we  ai-e  the  less  able  to  say  with 
certainty,  as  till  now  there  is  nothing  definite  and  complete,  but 
all  is  in  a  state  of  develo])ement.  Wecan, however,  refer  to  Sufism 
as  the  source  whence  Kasi  Mullah  and  Schamyl  drew  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  their  new  doctrines,  and  in  this  sense  we  may  be 
allowed  to  devote  a  little  space  to  its  consideration. 

There  are  as  many  diflerent  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the 
Sufis,  and  the  nature  of  their  doctrines,  as  there  are  writers  on 
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the  subject.  Accorclinj^to  De  Sacy  and  Schmijklei-s,  this  sect  did 
not  emanate,  as  Thohick  asserts,  from  the  bosom  of  Islamism, 
but  owes  its  eerm  to  the  Sae;es  of  the  banks  of  the  Gan<jes. 

"  Sufism,"  Schmoldei's  says  in  his  splendid  work  about  the 
philosophical  schools  existing  among  the  Arabs,  "can  be  as  little 
called  a  philosophical  system  as  a  religious  sect :  nnr  did  a  INIussul- 
man  ever  regard  it  as  either  one  or  the  other.  Sufism,  which  we 
may  most  fittingly  compai'e  with  a  monastic  order,  is  funda- 
mentally nothing  but  a  species  of  contemplative  life. 

"  The  Sufi  assumes  that  divine  truth  is  immediately  revealed 
to  the  man  stri^ang  for  it,  if  he  retires  from  the  world,  and,  freeing 
himself  from  all  terrestrial  passions,  devotes  his  life  exclusively 
to  contemplation.  But  as  this  species  of  contemplation  is 
merely  individual,  and  solely  refers  to  things,  which  from  their 
natui'e  are  without  the  sphere  of  our  vision  and  our  language,  it  is 
patent  that  a  philosophical  system  can  never  grow  out  of  it. 
The  Arabs  certainly  speak  of  a  science  of  Sufism,  and  have  left 
a  quantity  of  books  in  which  the  same  is  explained :  but  these 
works  only  contain  the  regulations  which  must  be  followed  in 
order  to  attain  a  contemplative  life,  and  definitions  of  those 
philosophical  ideas  which  are  indispensable  for  the  consideration 
of  higher  things,  and  lastly,  the  explanation  of  the  numerous 
technical  expressions  which  are  so  fx'equently  met  with  in  the 
books  of  the  Sufis. 

"  If  we  assert  that  Sufism  has  been  developed  without  any 
scientific  substinicture,  and  can  draw  from  itself,  without  any 
foreign  assistance,  the  requisite  strength  for  its  existence,  still 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  say,  that  it  has  remained  entirely  es- 
tranged from  a  scientific  influence.  Still  the  philosophic  and 
theologic  elements,  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  inter- 
woven with  it,  only  form  the  ever-varying  shell  of  Sufism,  while  the 
germ  must  ever  remain  immutable,  according  to  its  original  spirit." 
We  still  want  a  detailed  history  of  Sufism,  although  the  works 
of  Graham,  Hammier,  Malcolm,  De  Sacy,  Schmblders,  Tholuck, 
and  others,  contain  excellent  accounts.  Those  who  feel  anxions 
to  form  a  closer  acquaintance  with  this  interesting  subject,  we 
must  refer  to  these  works. 


144  APPENDIX. 

There  are  four  steps  in  the  mental  life  which  the  Sufis,  ac- 
cording to  their  doctrine,  have  to  ascend,  in  order  to  attain  to 
the  perfect  idea  of  the  Deity.  If  we  refer  the  state  of  these 
men,  striving  for  truth  in  the  four  phases  which  they  have  to  go 
through,  to  Schamyl  and  his  subjects,  we  shall  obtain  the 
following  result. 

On  the  first  or  lowest  step  stands  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 
Here  no  bridle  nor  higher  direction  is  requisite.  The  Sharyat  or 
external  law  must  be  most  strictly  observed  by  them,  as  through 
its  defective  perception  the  inner  voice  does  not  always  command 
what  is  right. 

The  second  step  is  occupied  by  the  Murids,  who  emanate 
from  the  better  class  of  the  nation.  They  no  longer  require  the 
bridle:  the  external  law  is  superfluous  with  them;  for  every 
true  Murid — every  one  reaUy  striving  for  truth — is  good,  for  he 
knows  that  vii-tue  alone  leads  to  truth.  He  bears  his  reward 
and  his  punishment  with  him.  He  gives  alms,  not  because  the 
Sharyat  prescribes  it,  but  because  it  pains  him  to  see  the  poor  suf- 
fering. He  attends  to  his  ablutions,  not  because  the  Koran 
commands  them,  but  because  cleanliness  is  a  necessity  with  him ; 
for  he  knows  that  a  pure  mind  can  only  dwell  in  a  pure  body,  &c. 

The  third  step  is  held  by  the  JSTaibs,  the  viceroys  of  Schamyl. 
All  that  we  have  said  relative  to  the  Murids  is  true  about  them, 
thoucjh  in  a  hi2;her  degree. 

Lastly,  on  the  fourth  or  highest  step  stands  Schamyl  alone. 
He  is  in  immediate,  actual,  communication  with  the  Deity.  His 
words  are  God's  words,  and  his  commands  are  the  commands  of 
the  Lord.  He  is  the  sun  whence  the  Naibs,  his  moons,  derive 
their  light,  and,  surrounded  by  the  Murids,  tlieir  satellites, 
penetrate  the  night  of  the  nation. 

The  only  reason  why  Allah  has  not  long  ago  destroyed  the 
enemies  of  Schamyl,  of  light,  and  of  faith,  from  the  earth  is,  be- 
cause he  is  "  patient  and  long-sufiering." 

THE  END. 
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